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MANDATORY PRETRIAL DISCLOSURE OF AUTOMOBILE 
LIABILITY INSURANCE LIMITS 


Marx O. Roserts 


Standard Mutual Insurance Company 


The right of a plaintiff to require a de- 
fendant in an automobile negligence case 
to answer discovery interrogatories per- 
taining to the existence of his liability in- 
surance, should be carefully re-examined. 
Pretrial disclosure of the defendant’s in- 
surance limits is becoming imbedded in 
the law under the new concepts pro- 
nounced in the far-reaching decision in 
the case of Terry v. Fisher handed down 
by the Supreme Court of Illinois, in Sep- 
tember, 1957. In addition to this specific 
problem, the Illinois decision is illustrative 
of certain new concepts being established 
in the vast and sensitive area of automo- 
bile litigation, respecting an insured de- 
fendant. 

The legal profession, the insurance in- 
dustry and the public generally are con- 
cerned with the nationwide problem of 
the high cost of personal injury claims 
and litigation. In the past, such claims 
and resulting litigation have been de- 
termined upon a defendant's legal liability 
under established law, substantively and 
procedurally. The question of legal lia- 
bility, based on the merits of a given case, 
now appears to be secondary. The pri- 
mary question seems to be, does the de- 
fendant have insurance and, if so, how 
much? 

The ultimate answer to the basic prob- 
lem may well be one of economics and the 
Terry case stands as the high water mark 

1 People ex. rel. Terry v. Fisher, 12 Ill. (2d) 


2381; 145 N.E. (2d) 588 (Sept. 1957, reh. den. 
Nov. 1957). 


in considering the economic approach re- 
specting the injured plaintiff. The court, 
however, did not comment upon whether 
it gave equal consideration to the eco- 
nomic aspects of the insured defendant, 
or, more important, the public which 
drives automobiles and which, in the final 
analysis, pays the bill. In any event, be- 
cause of the economic approach affecting 
automobile insurance, there seems to be 
developing in this field two distinct 
branches of case law, one where the de- 
fendant has liability insurance, and the 
other where he does not. 

The immediate answer may be the 
abandonment of the concept of determin- 
ing legal liability under the present ju- 
dicial system. This could result in the 
establishment of a quasi judicial or ad- 
ministrative system, for the payment of 
specific limits, with mechanics of admin- 
istration under uniform laws, similar to 
those employed in the field of workmen's 
compensation. 

In the recent case of Jones v. Lewey, 
the defendant was willing to fight to pre- 
serve his basic constitutional rights, both 
state and federal, which he claimed were 
violated by an order to disclose his insur- 
ance policy asset in advance of trial. He 
refused to answer and was fined $100 for 
contempt. He appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Illinois and later to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, each appeal 
being dismissed, without opinion and, in 
effect, without benefit of his day in court. 
The inference was that his rights were 


(1) 
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governed absolutely by the prior decision 
of Terry v. Fisher, notwithstanding that 
the constitutional points relied upon by 
Mr. Lewey had never been passed upon 
in that case or by either court of last re- 
sort. This is clearly demonstrated by the 
written order of the trial court holding 
specifically, 

That substantial constitutional and pro- 
cedural points are involved which have not 
heretofore been passed upon by the Su- 
preme Court in Terry v. Fisher; that said 
points are raised by defendant in good 
faith; that the case presents important 
questions of constitutional law and civil 
practice, and the procedure herein is simi- 
lar to that filed in Krupp v. Chicago 
Transit;2 and the court notices the de- 
cision of Gallimore v. Dye* and Brooks v. 
Owens,* where reference was made to 
certain constitutional points here in ques- 
tion, yet nevertheless, the court . . . over- 
rules defendant’s answer and objections so 
that said questions may be finally deter- 
mined. 

What are these constitutional points re- 
ferred to by the trial court. They are sum- 
marized as follows: 

(1) His liberty and property have been 
taken from him without due process of 
law; 

(2) He has been denied equal protec- 
tion of the law, while a personal injury 
plaintiff and other non-insured defendants 
have been granted special privileges and 
immunities with respect to their assets; 

(3) His right of privacy and protection 
against unreasonable search and seizure 
has been destroyed; 

(4) Action by the court is legislative; 

(5) His right to contract is impaired. 

With respect to just one of the above 
points, due process, it is submitted that 
if the defendant is compelled to make 
disclosure of the existence and, if existent, 
the extent of public liability insurance, he 
is deprived, to a large extent, of the value 

28 Ill. (2d) 37, 192 N.E. (2d) 582, 534. 

3 (Ill.) 21 F.R.D. 283. 

*97 So. (2d) 693 (Fla.). 


of his insurance property. This would also 
deprive him of a right of privacy, which 
is implicit in the concept of the “liberty” 
of which the sovereign may not deprive 
the citizen without due process of law. 

A policy of insurance that must be dis- 
closed is simply not as valuable as is a 
policy, the existence of which need not be 
disclosed. Indeed, this Court has recog- 
nized this fact in the Terry case; for this 
Court’s opinion in that case takes cogniz- 
ance of the leverage that may be exerted 
upon an insured defendant and his com- 
pany to effect a higher settlement than 
would be forthcoming if the fact of such 
policy were not disclosed. 

The right of privacy, or, as it is often 
aptly called, “the right to be let alone,” is 
a precious one. It is important not only 
in purely personal matters but in business 
affairs. For the State to wrest from the 
citizen this right by disclosure, is to deny 
this right of privacy without due process 
of. law. 

The defendant voluntarily purchased 
an insurance contract to protect him from 
legal liability arising out of an automobile 
collision. He owed no one a duty to pro- 
cure such coverage and whether he ob- 
tained it or not was a matter of his own 
choice. Such contract was entered into for 
his own use, enjoyment and protection. 
Any and all rights of contract and prop- 
erty acquired by him were strictly per- 
sonal and gave to him the right freely to 
possess, use, enjoy and dispose of the 
same without restraint, interference or 
compulsion of any kind. 

Not only is there a discrimination be- 
tween owners and non-owners of liability 
insurance, there is a further discrimina- 
tion between owners of insurance. A de- 
fendant who owns a policy with limits of 
liability as prescribed in the financial re- 
sponsibility law, receives an advantage 
over the defendant who chooses to have 
higher limits. The latter has paid an addi- 
tional premium for higher limits to pro- 
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tect his family and estate. Is he, for this 
reason, to be penalized in settlement pro- 
cedure or the defense of a claim? 

If so, would it not be equally correct to 
insist that any wealthy person, without 
reference to insurance, pay more in settle- 
ment of a claim and be considered differ- 
ent from the average person who merely 
complies with the minimum requirements 
under the financial responsibility law? 
The injured claimant may ascertain 
whether or not a defendant has made 
proof of his financial responsibility and 
this should be sufficient. If not, the matter 
is for the legislature. The judicial ap- 
proach should be to reaffirm the equal 
protection clause and treat all parties alike 
under the law. 

These fundamentals are backed by 
many authorities. In Brooks v. Owens,5 
the Supreme Court of Florida stated ex- 
plicitly that to require such disclosure 
would deprive the defendant of his liberty 
and property without due process of law. 

In one of the most important cases 
in recent years, Gallimore v. Dye, cited 
earlier, the United States District Court 
made it clear that the defendant’s consti- 
tutional rights would be violated by such 
disclosure. The reasoning is so important 
that the decision is quoted at length: 

If the plaintiff is permitted to discover 
existence, amount, and provisions of lia- 
bility coverage, under the discovery pro- 
visions of federal rules, prior to liability 
having been determined against the de- 
fendant, then it could logically follow that 
he should be permitted the same latitude 
in the discovery of the defendant’s other 
assets, such as stocks, bonds, real estate, 
bank account, and in general the total 
assets of the defendant of whatever nature 
or kind. It would then, under cover of 
these rules, be possible for anyone to dis- 
cover the assets of anyone else merely by 
filing a complaint against the party whose 
assets the filing party desires to know and 
then propound the interrogatories. This, 
whether the party filing has a valid claim 
or has merely conjured up a claim for the 
597 So. (2d) 693 (Fia.). 


sole purpose of discovering the assets of 
the party charged. 

Requiring the disclosure of the insur- 
ance policy, or other assets, which could 
very well be the next step, would give to 
all the world knowledge of the financial 
condition of any given defendant because 
court records generally are open for public 
inspection and this would certainly, in the 
opinion of this court, invade the privacy of 
an individual before any liability has been 
determined against him. A more tempt- 
ing invasion of the right of privacy or vio- 
lation of the right against unreasonable 
searches would be difficult to imagine. 

It is not the presence or absence of lia- 
bility insurance or other assets that the 
defendant may have that creates liability 
in a negligence action. Negligence of the 
defendant is the gravamen in such actions. 
The plaintiff's cause must rise or fall on its 
own merits and on the ability of the plain- 
tiff to prove liability against the defendant. 
This court fails to see how the presence or 
absence of liability insurance can have any 
probative value in this case. It does not, 
and could not have any bearing on the lia- 
bility or non-liability of the defendant. . . . 

Plaintiffs’ case should be decided upon 
its merits and not on the fact that the de- 
fendant has insurance or other assets, or 
that the defendant does not have insurance 
or other assets. First, let the plaintiffs 
prove liability against the defendant, and 
then come into court and solicit the aid of 
the court in collecting thé judgment rend- 
ered in their favor. Let them do this with- 
out the benefit of the knowledge of any 
insurance. 

It is true that there are circumstances 
under which the disclosure of the amount 
of insurance might be conducive to a set- 
tlement of the case without the necessity 
of litigation, especially where the defend- 
ant is deemed judgment proof aside from 
the amount of liability insurance he may 
have. But would such advantage to the 
plaintiff outweigh the infringements upon 
the rights of the defendant? It is also true 
that divulging information concerning in- 
surance coverage could possibly aid in re- 
lieving congested court dockets. But the 
fact that the courts are congested has no 

on the fundamental rights of a 
defendant to have his day in court and 
until he has his day in court and there 
found liable, it is not proper to invade his 
privacy and require a disclosure of his 
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assets, be it an insurance contract or a 
bank account. 

Courts were established for the purpose 
of providing a forum in which litigants 
could come in on an equal footing under 
the law and try the issues of their case 
without force, coercion, exertion, or in- 
timidation. By requiring the defendant to 
disclose to the plaintiff an account of his 
personal assets, be it an insurance contract, 
or other personal property which might or 
could strengthen the position of the plain- 
tiff, before the liability has been estab- 
lished against the defendant, is not making 
available the type of forum which the 
courts were established to provide. . . . 

The nature and extent of the plaintiff's 
injuries will be the same whether the de- 
fendant has insurance or not and he should 
not have one set of figures to present in 
case there is insurance and another set if 
there is no insurance. His injuries will not 
be aggravated or mitigated by the exist- 
ence or non-existence of insurance cover- 
age. ... There is no showing here that the 
information requested concerning insur- 
ance would be relevant to either purpose. 

To this court it appears that such re- 
quirement to disclose his financial resources 
prior to an adjudication of liability would 
contravene the provisions of the Fifth 
Amendment. It would further appear that 
to require a defendant to disclose his in- 
surance coverage prior to adjudication of 
liability would also be a contravention of 
the Fifth Amendment. 


The court, accordingly, denied disclosure, 
holding specifically that under the federal 
rule such disclosure was improper and 
irrelevant. 

Under the plain meaning of the Illinois 
rule, such disclosure is equally irrelevant 
and, in fact, even more so as that rule 
simply provides that the deponent may 
be examined for discovery purposes upon 
any matter, not privileged, “relating to 
the merits of the matter in litigation.” It 
is obvious, as the United States District 
Court stated, that defendant’s insurance 
asset has nothing whatsoever to do with 
the merits of the matter in litigation. 

In contrast with this reasoning, the IIli- 
nois court in the Terry case, rejected 
established rules of construction from 
other jurisdictions as follows: 


There is a plausible ring to the argu- 
ment in the McClure® and Jeppesen’ 
cases that if the existence and amount of 
liability insurance must be disclosed, logic 
demands that every defendant must be re- 
quired to disclose his financial resources. 
That argument is advanced in this case. 
But in our opinion it is answered by the 
statutory provisions that confer an interest 
in such a policy on every member of the 
public that is negligently injured, and by 
the unique characteristics of a liability in- 
surance policy. 


From the above it would appear that 
the Terry decision is based upon certain 
peculiar Illinois statutory provisions that 
confer some sort of a new interest on the 
plaintiff in the defendant’s insurance 
policy. This is not the fact. The statutory 
provisions that the court cited are ele- 
mentary and in effect in practically every 
State. They can be analyzed briefly. 

The first one is paragraph 1000 of Chap. 
73 of the Illinois Statutes, and is nothing 
more than the well known provision giv- 
ing the injured third party plaintiff a 
direct right of action against the insur- 
ance company, after he obtains final judg- 
ment—note after final judgment—against 
the defendant. Exhaustive research has 
shown no case or law which construes 
such a statute as altering the fundamental 
rules governing insurance contracts. On 
the contrary, the statute provides ex- 
plicitly that such action in favor of the 
plaintiff, after judgment, shall be under 
the terms of the policy, and subject to all 
of the conditions. 

The second statute referred to by the 
Illinois court is nothing more than the 
one providing for financial responsibility 
by filing a certificate of liability coverage 
for 10/20 bodily injury and $5000 for 
property damage, or other alternate meth- 
ods, such as personal security or qualifi- 
cation as a self-insurer. 

The third and last provision the court 
Pala v. Boeger, D.C. 105 F. Supp. 612, 


tT Jeppesen v. Swanson, 248 Minn. 547, 68 
N.W. 2d 649. 
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referred to is the statute pertaining to 
motor carriers that file certificates of in- 
surance for financial responsibility and a 
truck permit under the Illinois Truck Act, 
with minimum limits of 20/40 for liability 
and $5000 for property damage. 

It is obvious these statutory provisions 
do not change the basic law governing 
automobile insurance contracts. These 
statutes have nothing to do with discovery 
of an insurance asset. Proof of financial 
responsibility is a matter of public record. 
Following an accident, an allegedly in- 
jured prospective plaintiff may immedi- 
ately determine whether the contem- 
plated defendant has made such proof. 
Thus, before plaintiff retains an attorney, 
he is secure in knowing that the other 
party has established financial responsi- 
bility in the manner and amount pre- 
scribed by law and determined by the 
legislature as just and reasonable. Not- 
withstanding these elementary facts of 
statutory life, the Illinois court stated: 


Therefore, we find more cogent the 
reasoning of the courts in the Brackett ® 
and Maddox ® cases, cited by respondent, 
that such statutory requirements render in- 
surance policies ‘relevant’ to the litigation 
against the insured defendant. 

It would appear that the Brackett and 
Maddox cases have to do with statutes 
similar to those referred to in Illinois. 
This is not the fact. Neither case is 
founded upon similar statutory provisions, 
as above analyzed. Rather, the Brackett 
case is an early Federal District Tennes- 
see Court decision interpreting the more 
liberal federal rule as permitting insur- 
ance discovery on the ground that it is 
material in the preparation of the case for 
trial. This early construction has now 
been rejected, as pointed out in the Galli- 
more case. The Maddox case is a Ken- 
tucky decision construing a state rule 
similar to the federal rule, and is distin- 

* Brackett v. Woodall Products, 12 F.R.D. (4 
E.D. Tenn. S.D.). 


® Maddox v. Graumann, 265 S.W. 2d 939 Ky. 
(1954). 


guishable and not based upon statutory 
provisions, as referred to by the Illinois 
court. 
The Illinois Court continued: 
It is not inconceivable that a plaintiff 
with serious injuries, would settle a sub- 
stantial judgment against a defendant of 
modest means for a fractional sum, simply 
because he hed no knowledge of any addi- 
tional rights against the insurer. Thus, to 
deprive an !njured party from learning of 
his rights against an insurer would, in 
effect, nullify the benevolent purpose of 
such statutes, and permit insurance com- 
panies to avoid their statutory obligations. 
Clearly the Illinois court has misappre- 
hended the statutes referred to. These 
statutes actually provide the mechanics 
for appraising the injured plaintiff of his 
rights in a proper and lawful manner. 
After he has obtained this “substantial 
judgment,” that the Illinois court is so 
concerned with, he has his direct cause of 
action against the insurance company 
under paragraph 1000, Chap. 73, the very 
statute referred to by the court as having 
these unique characteristics that confer 
an interest in a defendant's insurance 
asset upon the plaintiff, before trial. 
Keeping these comments in mind, it is in- 
conceivable that a plaintiff, after judg- 
ment, would make any kind of a settle- 
ment for less than the amount of the judg- 
ment, in the absence of specific knowl- 
edge of the limits, or any other factor 
pertaining to the company’s liability. To 
reason otherwise is beyond comprehen- 
sion. After judgment, his remedy is di- 
rect and simple as to any asset. He would 
then heve a proper right to full informa- 
tion pertaining to both the existence and 
extent of the liability insurance. 

Therefore, it appears, in the final analy- 
sis, the only justification for the Terry 
decision and the procedure sanctioned 
thereunder, is the court’s concern for the 
financial interests of the personal injury 
plaintiffs. This seems to be demonstrated 
by the following statement, which ap- 
pears to be the cornerstone of the de- 
cision: 








Unlike other assets, a liability insurance 
policy exists for the single purpose of satis- 
fying the liability that it covers. It has no 
other function and no other value. Litiga- 
tion is a practical business. The litigant 
sues to recover money and is not interested 
in a paper judgment that cannot be col- 
lected. The presence or absence of liability 
insurance is frequently the controlling 
factor in determining the manner in which 
a case is prepared for trial. That there will 
be actual rather than nominal recovery, 
conditions every aspect of preparation for 
the trial of these cases,—investigators, 
doctors, photographers and even the taking 
of depositions. 

The implications involved in this de- 
cision are clear. What is the answer? 
It is submitted the time has arrived for 


an industry-wide study to consider pos- 
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sible action on the legislative and judicial 
level, directed toward the establishment 
of a quasi judicial or administrative sys- 
tem for the payment of personal injury 
claims arising out of automobile injury 
accidents under uniform State laws, with 
reasonable, yet specific limits for such 
personal injury claims and attorney fees. 
This study should include all groups that 
may have a proper interest in the subject, 
the courts and other public officials, the 
organized bar, both the special plaintiffs 
and defendants groups, and all others 
who may be genuinely interested in work- 
ing out a program for the over-all solution 
of the automobile personal injury prob- 
lem. 











PAYMENT OF CLAIMS UNDER THE 
UNIFORM SIMULTANEOUS DEATH ACTS 


Tueopore E. Provost 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 


The Uniform Simultaneous Death Acts 
offer little help and no protection to in- 
surance companies faced with the prob- 
lem of determining, without resort to the 
courts, whether the insured or the bene- 
ficiary died first, and who should be paid. 


History of the Model Act 


Legal difficulties of one kind or another 
resulting from the simultaneous deaths of 
individuals, have been a matter of con- 
cern to society since the earliest days of 
civilization, wherever there has been pri- 
vate ownership of property. With the ad- 
vent of the industrial revolution, the 
development of the steam engine and 
later the gasoline engine, the likelihood 
of a common disaster increased consider- 
ably and the problem of simultaneous 
death showed signs of becoming acute. 
Meanwhile a variety of methods were de- 
vised, either as a result of jurisprudence 
or legislation, to deal with this situation. 
These developments ultimately pointed 
up the need for some uniformity. While 
the problem was recognized generally, 
credit must go to the American Bar Asso- 
ciation for bringing the matter into focus. 
As a result of its interest, a serious study 
of the problem was undertaken by the 
National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws. 

In undertaking this study, the Confer- 
Note: This paper was presented at the December 


1959 Meeting of The Association of Life Insur- 
ance Counsel. 


ence originally considered not only death 
by common disaster but also the question 
of unexplained absence. However, the 
latter was recognized to be a separate 
problem and was so considered. This re- 
sulted in the adoption by the Conference, 
in 1939, of a Model Act known as The 
Uniform Absence as Evidence of Death 
and Absentees’ Property Act. The Con- 
ference committee proceeded concur- 
rently to consider the problem arising 
from death as a result of a common dis- 
aster. This study was broadened to cover 
simultaneous death or situations where 
there is not sufficient evidence to de- 
termine the relative times of death. 

In 1940, after more than five years 
study, during which a section on insur- 
ance was added, the Uniform Simultane- 
ous Death Act was approved by the 
National Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws and the American 
Bar Association. As indicated in the Com- 
missioner’s Prefatory Note,’ the advances 
in transportation, with attendant increase 
in the number of simultaneous deaths, 
pointed up the need for courts to have 
new rules in determining the devolution 
of property. It was deemed necessary to 
have a workable and uniform rule to 
apply in such instances, to replace the 
unrealistically arbitrary presumption of 
the Roman law or Code Napoleon based 
on age and sex of the commorientes, 

1 Handbook of the National Conference of 


Commissioners on Uniform State Laws and Pro- 
ceedings (1940) pp. 265-266. 


(7) 
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and the lack of any presumption under 
the common law.2 The Commissioners 
pointed out, with tongue in cheek no 
‘doubt that the formula of the Act is a 
simple one and easily applied. The cases 
would indicate that, while the formula 
may be simple, the courts have struggled 
with its application. The theory under- 
lying the Act is that the property of each 
person passes as if he or she were pre- 
sumed to be the survivor, except in the 
case of life or accident insurance, in 
which case the insured is presumed to 
have survived the beneficiary. 

The section dealing with insurance 
(originally Section 4, but since August 
1953, Section 5) creates a conclusive pre- 
sumption which the drafters thought 
would most nearly approximate the in- 
tentions of the insured. This section, how- 
ever, like the other sections of the Model 
Act, is nothing more than a guide to aid 
in the judicial determination of the issue 
and, therefore, presupposes the existence 
of a legal proceeding. As drafted, this 
section is of little help to the insurance 
company, which would like to pay 
promptly the proceeds of a policy with- 
out the necessity of litigation. 


Comparison of the Acts 


The Uniform Simultaneous Death Act 
as of this date has been enacted in all 
jurisdictions,’ except Georgia, Louisiana 
and Ohio. Even in these three states, the 
problem of simultaneous death has not 
gone unnoticed, for in Louisiana‘ there 


2 Smith v. Croom, 7 Fla. 81 (1857). Males v. 
Sovereign Camp Woodmen of the World, 30 
Tex. Civ. App. 184, 70 S.W. 108 (1902). 

? On request, the Editor will furnish the refer- 
ence to any applicable state statute. 

*In Louisiana, which follows the civil law, 
there is a separate provision (La. Rev. Stat. 1950, 
1958 Supp. Tit. 22 § 22-645) governing distribu- 
tion of insurance proceeds upon simultaneous 
death of the insured and beneficiary under a life 
insurance policy or policy insuring against acci- 
dental death. The proceeds, absent contrary 
policy provision, and where there is not sufficient 
evidence that they have died otherwise than 


is an insurance code provision governing 
the distribution of insurance proceeds 
upon the simultaneous death of the in- 
sured and the beneficiary. In Chio* there 
is a statute entitled “Presumption of 
Order of Death” without specific refer- 
ence to insurance. In Georgia® there is 
a code provision applicable to persons 
who could inherit from each other. 

There are few variations of significance 
in the Model Act as enacted in the vari- 
ous states. In all but nine states,’ the pro- 
vision governing distribution of insurance 
proceeds reads as follows: 


Where the insured and the beneficiary 
in a policy of life or accident .insurance 
have died and there is no sufficient evi- 
dence that they have died otherwise than 
simultaneously the proceeds of the policy 
shall be distributed as if the insured had 
survived the beneficiary. 


In Arizona, New Mexico and Oklahoma 
there is an express exception relating to 
community property, drawn somewhat 
along the following lines: 


.. . but if the policy is community property 
of the insured and his spouse and there is 
no alternative beneficiary, or no alternative 
beneficiary except the estate or personal 
representatives of the insured, the proceeds 
shall be distributed as community property 
under Section ______. (Blank indicates 
Uniform Simultaneous Death Act Section.) 


In two other community property 
states, a separate section in the Model 


simultaneously, are to be distributed as if the 


insured had survived the beneficiary; thus dis- 
regarding the civil law presumptions applicable 
to decedents’ property, (La. Civil Code Arts. 
936-939) operative where insurance proceeds 
are not involved and there are no “circumstances 
of the fact” of survivorship. In the latter situa- 
tion a determination is guided by the probabili- 
ties resulting from the strength, age, and sex 
according to statutory rules, Doucet v. Travelers 
Insurance Co., 91 F. Supp. 864 (1950). 

5 Page’s Ohio Rev. Code Ann. c. 1954, § 2105- 
21. 

® Code of Georgia Ann, 1959 Rev., § 113-906. 

T Arizona, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Ver- 
mont. 
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Act dealing with distribution of com- 
munity property in the event of simul- 
taneous death,’ merely excepts insurance 

. Therefore such proceeds are 
distributable as community property 
under other sections of the probate code 
and not as community property under the 
Simultaneous Death Act provisions. Fail- 
ure to make reference to the specific pro- 
visions of the probate code necessitated 
judicial interpretation in California,® as 
a result of which it may be said that the 
insured is conclusively presumed to sur- 
vive the beneficiary. But since the in- 
sured is also dead, the insurance proceeds 
are distributable as community property 
under other sections of the probate code. 

The remaining six of the nine states re- 
ferred to have variations,’ which appear 
to be significant only in Texas. 

Three states, in addition to the Uniform 
Simultaneous Death Act, have separate, 
but substantially similar provisions in the 
insurance code,!! whereas Florida ™ has 
a separate provision in the probate code 
reading: 


Where there is no clear and convincing 
evidence (emphasis supplied) of the order 
in which the deaths of two or more per- 
sons occurred, no one of such persons shall 
be presumed to have died first, and the 
estate of each shall pass, as though he had 
survived the other or others. 


The Connecticut probate code has a 
section (45-261) which creates a pre- 


8 Deering’s Calif. Codes Ann., Probate Code 
§ 296.4; Nev. Rev. Stat. c. 1957 § 135.060. 

WwW er Estate, 108 Cal. App(2) 67, 
240 P.(2) 8 (1952). 

10 Kansas, Massachusetts—includes endowment 
contracts. Mississippi—“insufficient” replaces “no 
sufficient.” Texas—‘“direct” replaces “sufficient.” 
Vermont—“not sufficient” replaces “no suffici- 
ent.” Maine—Refers to policies of life or acci- 
dent insurance and provides that where there is 
no sufficient evidence the proceeds of each policy 
shall be distributed as if the person whose life 
was insured therein survived. 

11 Arizona § 20-1127; Utah § 31-19-32; Wash- 
ington § 48.18.390. 

12 Fla. Stat. Ann. (1958 Cum. Supp.) § 731.26. 


sumption that the deaths of a husband 
and wife were simultaneous when there 
is no evidence to indicate the priority of 
death of either. 

The section of the Model Act excepting 
application of the Act where the testator, 
settlor or insured has provided otherwise, 
reads as follows in all but eleven juris- 
dictions.'* 

This Act shall not apply in the case 
of wills . . . and contracts of insurance 
wherein provision has been made for dis- 
tribution of property different from the 
provisions of this Act. 


In the jurisdictions referred to, the ex- 
ception extends beyond wills and con- 
tracts of insurance. A common provision 
in this connection reads substantially as 
follows: 


This Act shall not apply in the case of 
wills, living trusts, deeds or contracts of 
insurance or any other situation where pro- 
vision is made for distribution of property 
different from the provisions of this Act or 
where provision is made for a presumption 
as to survivorship which results in a distri- 
bution of property different from that here 
provided.'4 


Oklahoma, which has a similar pro- 
vision, also excepts annuity contracts.'® 

The Model Acts, in all states except 
Arizona, Connecticut, Kansas, Minnesota, 
New York, North Dakota, Texas and 
Hawaii, have a provision reading as fol- 
lows: 


This Act shall be so construed and in- 
terpreted as to effectuate its general pur- 
pose to make uniform the law in those 
states which enact it. 


The Model Act does not require “clear 
and convincing” evidence but instead no 
“sufficient” evidence in order to make the 
Act applicable. As will be discussed later, 

18 Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, District of 
Columbia, Kansas, Massachusetts, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas and Wisconsin. 

44 Arkansas Act 208, Laws 1959. 

18 Oklahoma HB 569, Laws 1959. 
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the Texas statute refers to “direct” evi- 
dence instead of “sufficient” evidence. 


Background at Common Law 


Prior to the Uniform Act, the burden of 
proof was the decisive element in de- 
termining the distribution of policy pro- 
ceeds. If survivorship of the beneficiary 
was considered a condition precedent, 
the burden of proof was on the benefici- 
ary’s heirs to show survival. On the other 
hand, sometimes a condition subsequent 
could be spelled out. An example would 
be the case where the insured did not re- 
serve the right to change the beneficiary. 
Here the beneficiary was said to have a 
vested interest subject to divestment if 
she did not survive, the burden of proof 
being held to be upon the heirs of the 
insured to prove that the beneficiary did 
not survive the insured. Two Missouri 
cases '* involving the same disaster and 
the same parties, illustrate the distinction. 
In the first case, the beneficiary's rights 
were held to be vested and the burden 
was placed upon the insured’s estate. In 
the second case, the burden was placed 
on the estate of the beneficiary, her rights 
being held to be contingent under a 
fraternal benefit type of policy. 

Though not involving policy proceeds, 
an early English case ‘" is illustrative of 
what can happen in carrying to an ex- 
treme the so-called burden of proof rule 
—that one asserting a fact, here survivor- 
ship, has the burden of proving that fact. 
In that case, A devised property to B, gift 
in default to C. B made a similar devise 
to A, gift in default to C. The House of 
Lords concluded that since C could not 
prove that either A or B survived the 
other in a common disaster, he could not 
claim under either devise. On almost 

16 United States Casualty Co. v. Kacer, 169 
Mo. 301, 69 S.W. 370 (1902); Supreme Council 


of Royal Arcanum v. Kacer, 96 Mo. App. 93, 69 
S.W. 671 (1902). 


17 Wing v. Angrave, 8 H.L.C. 183, 11 Eng. 
Rep. 397 (1860). 


identical facts, however, a Texas court 
refused to apply such formal reasoning 
and held that the estates of a husband 
and wife passed under their wills to a 
surviving foster son, as secondary bene- 
ficiary, when the survivorship of neither 
parent could be established.1* 


In cases decided prior to the adoption 
of the Uniform Act, where proof of sur- 
vivorship was in issue, the position of 
bodies,’® condition of bodies,?° cadaveric 
changes,”" and even the direction of the 
wind,”” has been considered significant in 
determining the order of death of com- 
morientes. Summed up, the rule at com- 
mon law can be stated as follows: ?* 


18 Fitzgerald v. Ayres, 179 S.W. 289 (Tex. 
Civ. App. 1915). 

18 Vaegemast v. Hess, 203 Minn. 207, 280 
N.W. 641 (1938) in re: Herrmann 75 Misc. 599, 
136 N.Y.S. 944 (1912) affd sub nom. in re: 
Laffargue’s Estate, 155 App. Div. 923, 140 
N.Y.S. 743 (1913). Robson v. Lyford, 228 Mass. 
318, 117 N.E. 621 (1917). Union Central Life 
Insurance Co. v. Elizabeth Trust Co., 119 N.J. 
Eq. 505, 183 A. 181 (1936), Broome v. Duncan, 
(Miss. 1901) 29 So. 394. In re: Ehle’s Will, 73 
Wis. 445, 41 N.W. 627 (1889). In re: Hayward’s 
Will, 148 Misc. 401, 256 N.Y.S. 607 (1932), 
aff'd 237 App. Div. 823, 260 N.Y.S. 995, rearg. 
den. 237 App. Div. 886, 261 N.Y.S 993. 

2° Vaegemast v. Hess, supra. Noller v. Aetna 
Life Insurance Co., 142 Kan, 35, 46 P. (2d) 22 
(1985). Evans v. Halterman, 31 Ohio App. 175, 
165 N.E. 869 (1928). Miller v. McCarthy, 198 
Minn. 497, 270 N.W. 559 (1936). Warwicker v. 
Toronto General Trust Corp. 3 Dom. L.R. ( Ont.) 
368 (1936). 

*"1In re: Hayward’s Will, supra. Clarke v. 
Bryson, 1386 Cal. App. 521, 29 P. (2d) 275 
(1934). 

22 In re: Ehle’s Will, supra. 

23 Sweeney’s Estate (O’Neill’s Appeal) 78 Pa. 
Super. 417 (1922). Robinson v. Gallier, Fed. 
Cas. No. 11,951 (2 Woods 178) (1875); John- 
son v. Merithew, 80 Me. 111, 13 A. 182 (1888); 
Cowman v. Rogers, 73 Md. 408, 21 A. 64 
(1891); Newell v. Nichols, 75 N.Y. 78 (1878); 
St. John v. Andrews Institute for Girls, 117 App. 
Div. 698, 102 N.Y.S. 808 (1909), J. Mod. 191 
N.Y. 254, 83 N.E. 981, reh. den. 192 N.Y. 382, 
85 N.E. 1438, J. aff'd Smithsonian Institution v. 
St. John, 214 U.S. 19, 58 Led. 892, 29 S.Ct. 601; 
Fitzgerald v. Ayres, supra; Cedergren v. Massa- 
chusetts Bonding & Insurance Co., 292 F. 5 
(1923); Carpenter v. Severin, 201 Iowa 969, 204 
N.W. 448 (1925); Watkins vo. Home Life & Ac- 
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The rule of the common law is that 
where two or more persons perish in the 
same disaster, and there is no fact or cir- 
cumstance to prove which survived, there 
is no presumption whatever on the subject. 
None arises from considerations of age or 
sex, and the law will no more presume 
that all died at the same instant than it 
will presume that one survived the other. 
It treats the case as one to be established 
by evidence and lays the burden of proof 
on him who claims survivorship. 

The earlier cases in some of the com- 
mon law jurisdictions, seemed tentatively 
to accept certain aspects of the civil law 
doctrine. For example, in an early New 
York case, where a husband and wife and 
their daughter died under circumstances 
giving no evidence of survivorship, the 
Court stated that there was no presump- 
tion of law that the daughter survived her 
mother, although it would be presumed 
that the husband survived his wife.** As 
late as 1941 in New York, it was appar- 
ently still thought necessary to consider 
whether or not there was reason to dis- 
tinguish between the cases of a husband 
and wife dying together and a father and 
son dying together. The Court, however, 
felt that there was no ground for distinc- 
tion.?5 

This concern with blood and marital 
relationships seemed to be prompted by 
the problem of distribution of the prop- 
erty rather than by the simple question 
of survivorship. Who was to get the prop- 
erty seemed to be of primary importance 
at common law and, therefore, may have 
tended to influence the creation of pre- 
sumptions of survivorship on the basis of 
expediency. The most extreme example 
of this is the conclusive presumption that 
cident Insurance Co., 137 Ark. 207, 208 S.W. 
587 (1919); McComas v. Wiley, 184 Md. 572, 
108 A. 196 (1919); Abrams v. Unknown Heirs 
of Rice, 317 Mo. 216, 295 S.W. 83 (1927); Mil- 
ler v. McCarthy, supra. In re: Hayward’s Will, 
supra. 

24 Moehring v. Mitchell, 1 Barb. Ch. 264 (N.Y. 
1846). 


25JIn re: Macklin’s Will, 177 Misc. 482, 30 
N.Y.S. (2d) 706 (1941). 


the deceased survives his murderer, “a 
fiction indulged in by the Courts so the 
crime of felony is set at nought.” 7* 

Variations of the majority view at com- 
mon law are as follows: 


Nothing appearing to the contrary, there 
is a presumption of simultaneous death.?7 

Nothing appearing to the contrary, there 
is a presumption against survivorship of 
either.?® 


Other cases employing the common law 
rule and involving the distribution of in- 
surance proceeds, would indicate that no 
presumptions are operative, but that by 
operation of law, the insurance proceeds 
are distributed as if the insured survived 
the beneficiary.”® 

Where the insurance contract specified 
to whom the proceeds were payable in 
the event of the beneficiary’s death, there 
being no presumption operative, it was 
incumbent on the one claiming through 
the beneficiary to prove the survivorship 
of the beneficiary.*° 


26 In re: Byers’ Will, 208 Misc. 916, 144 N.Y.S. 
(2d) 68 (1955). 

21 Kansas Pacific Ry. Co. v. Miller, 2 Colo. 442 
(1874) (husband and wife); Coye v. Leach, 49 
Mass. (8 Metc.) 371, 41 Am. Dec. 518 (1844) 
(father, 70 and daughter, 33); Stinde v. Good- 
rich, 3 Redf. Sur. 87 (N.Y. 1877) (mother and 
7 year old son); Balder v. Middeke, 92 Ill. App. 
227 (1900) (husband and wife); United States 
Casualty Co. v. Kacer, supra. In re: Wilber, 20 
RI. 126, 87 A. 684 (1897) (three sisters); 
Walton & Co. v. Burchel, 121 Tenn. 715, 121 
S.W. 391 (1907); Garbee v. St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Ry. Co., 220 Mo. App. 1245, 290 S.W. 655 
(1927). 

28 Deyo v. Grosfeld, 163 Misc. 27, 294 N.Y.S. 
1010, aff'd 168 Misc. 30, 294 N.Y.S. 1014, mot. 
den. 163 Misc. 30, 294 N.Y.S. 1015 (1987). 


29In re: Burza’s Estate, 151 Misc. 577, 272 
N.Y.S. 248 (1934); In re: Hammer, 101 Misc. 
851, 168 N.Y.S. 588 (1917). 

3° Cobler v. Prudential Life Insurance Co., 108 
Ind. App. 641, 31 N.E. (2d) 678 (1941); Colo- 
vos’ Adm’r v. Gouvas, 269 Ky. 752, 108 S.W. 
(2d) 820 (1987); McGowin v. Menken, 177 
App. Div. 841, 164 N.Y.S. 953, affd 223 N.Y. 
509, 119 N.E. 877 (1918); Dunn v. New Am- 
sterdam Casualty Co., 63 Misc. 225, 118 N.Y.S. 
491 (1909); Middeke wv. Balder, 98 Ill. App. 
525, aff'd 198 Ill. 590, 64 N.E. 1002 (1902); 
Fuller v. Linzee, 1385 Mass. 468 (1883). 
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Prior to the adoption of the Model Act, 
the following phrases were commonly 
used by the Courts: 

Evidence sufficient to raise the issue,** 

Evidence sufficient to support a find- 

ing,*” 

A preponderance of the evidence,** 

Circumstances sufficient to satisfy rea- 

sonably well balanced minds,** 

Evidence from which a reasonable in- 

ference can be drawn,*® 

Substantial evidence warranting a defi- 

nite conclusion.** 


In what I believe is the first English 
decision involving a common disaster, a 
father and his son were hanged at the 
same time. The son’s widow was awarded 
dower in the joint estate of the father and 
son, because witnesses testified that the 
son’s legs shook after his father ceased to 
move and this led the court to conclude 
that the son survived.** Curiously enough, 
some 300 years later Surrogate Fowler of 
New York likewise concluded that the 
movement of one person’s legs after the 
other commorientes were still, was suffi- 
cient evidence to establish survivorship.** 

Some of the other cases decided before 
the adoption of the Model Acts involved 
no direct evidence, however, and serve 
to illustrate the devious reasoning in- 
dulged in by the courts to arrive at a de- 
cision as to survivorship. For example: 

In a Wisconsin case, the Court con- 
sidered the direction of the wind, the 

%1 Hildebrandt v. Ames, 27 Tex. Civ. App. 
877, 66 S.W. 128 (1901). 

82S$t. John o. Andrews Institute for Girls, 
supra. 

33 In re: Louck’s Estate, 160 Cal. 551, 117 P. 
673 (1911). 

*%* Baldus v. Jeremias, 296 Pa. 318, 145 A. 820 
(1929). 

%5 Vaughan v. Borland, 234 Ala. 414, 175 So. 
$867 (1937). 

3° In re: Kimmey’s Estate, 826 Pa. 88, 191 A. 
47 (1937). 

3? Broughton v. Randall Cro. Eliz., 502, 78 
Eng. Rep. 752 (1596). 


38 In re: Herrmann, supra. 


temperature, the degree of brightness of 
the flames in a particular room and the 
position of bodies in a room, in determin- 
ing the question of survivorship.*® 

In a Mississippi case involving a hus- 
band who took his wife and a shotgun for 
a stroll in the woods, both he and his 
wife being subsequently found shot, the 
Court found that the wife survived be- 
cause she had been shot in the back, was 
clutching leaves and grass in her hands 
indicating a death struggle and the hus- 
band was found sitting against the tree 
with his head blown off.*° 

In a California case, where a mother 
over age 60 and a daughter age 50 were 
riding in a car which was struck by a 
train, the Court found that the daughter 
survived even though she was literally 
ground to pieces by the wheels of the 
train, whereas the mother suffered only 
a broken neck from the impact and was 
not carried under the wheels. In this case, 
however, there was a statute which raised 
a conclusive presumption that persons 
over 15 and under 60 survived those of 
ages on either side of this mean.* 

In a Minnesota case involving a col- 
lision between an automobile and a train, 
the Court found the beneficiary to be the 
survivor despite the fact that one leg was 
completely severed at the pelvis, the 
abdomen was ripped open and the in- 
testines, uterus and kidneys were torn 
out, the top of her skull was crushed in 
or torn off and part of her brains were 
strewn along the track for some distance. 
The insured in that case suffered a com- 
plete dislocation of the articulation be- 
tween the skull and the atlas bone and 
his spinal cord was completely severed 
between the base of the skull and the 
atlas bone.* 


%° In re: Ehle’s Estate, supra. 

* Broome v. Duncan, supra. 

“1 In re: Wallace’s Estate, 64 Cal. App. 107, 
220 P. 682 (1923). 

*2 Vaegemast v. Hess, supra. 
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In a Massachusetts case involving a 
collision between an automobile and a 
train, the insured and beneficiary were 
riding in the rear seat of a limousine. The 
beneficiary sat directly behind the chauf- 
feur on the left side of the seat and the 
insured on the right side of the seat. The 
point of impact was at the right rear sec- 
tion of the limousine. The beneficiary's 
skull was cut off almost horizontally at a 
point about level with or just over the 
eyes, with nearly all of her brains lying 
eighteen inches to two feet directly be- 
hind her head. The insured suffered a 
crushed skull with all of the brains re- 
moved. Each party also suffered other 
injuries. Although no signs of life were 
present, the beneficiary was found to be 
the survivor on the theory that she did 
not receive her mortal wound while 
within the car, because of her position 
therein at the moment of collision.“ 


Current Situation 

Despite the advent of the Uniform Acts, 
the courts still seem to be struggling with 
the same problem. While “sufficient evi- 
dence” has been defined,** it would seem 
that basically, the question as to the 
amount of proof necessary to establish 
survivorship, depends upon the existing 
rules of evidence. This situation prevails 
because the Act only applies where there 
is not sufficient evidence that the persons 
died otherwise than simultaneously. The 
following phrases are still used by the 
courts: 

Competent, positive and direct evi- 
dence; * 

*8 Robson v. Lyford, supra. 

** “Evidence is sufficient when it satisfies an 
unprejudiced mind.” In re: Cruson’s Estate, 189 
Or. 537, 221 P. (2d) 892, 20 A.L.R. (2d) 219 
(1950). Proof required to be established by pre- 
ponderance of the evidence and not beyond a 
reasonable doubt. Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America v. Spain, 339 Ill. App. 476, 90 N.E. 
(2d) 256 (1950). Graybill o. Brown, 194 Iowa 
290, 189 N.W. 726 (1922) 

45 Sauers v. Stolz, 121 Colo. 456, 218 P. (2d) 
741 (1950). 


Proof sufficient to show by a fair pre- 
ponderance of the evidence; * 

Facts or circumstances from which a 
reasonable inference can be drawn; ** 


Evidence sufficient to convince reason- 
able minds.** 


As to the nature of and the weight to 
be given facts tending to prove survivor- 
ship in cases under the common law, and 
tending to disprove simultaneous death 
under the Model Act, there seem to be no 
great differences. The evidential matter 
reads much of the same, considering the 
changes in means of transportation and 
the kinds of accidents in which there is 
a multiple loss of life. The rules of evi- 
dence determine the issue and since the 
Act does not prescribe any rule of evi- 
dence, the courts are left as before. The 
Act is not applicable until, under the 
rules of evidence, it has been determined 
there is “no sufficient evidence” of other 
than simultanous death. Since there can 
be no such determination until all the 
evidence is in, the cases under the Act 
proceed as at common law, the important 
question in any case being the admissi- 
bility, credibility, sufficiency and weight 
of evidence. 

It would seem rather obvious that in all 
but very clear-cut cases, the courts them- 
selves find little comfort in the Model 
Acts. One might observe, however, that 
to a large extent they have brought this 
problem upon themselves. In fact, they 
have defeated the very purpose of the 
Acts, by going to such lengths to find 
“sufficient evidence.” Of course, the com- 
panies, without a cloak of judicial im- 
munity, face a far more serious problem 
than mere reversal by a higher tribunal. 


46 In re: Di Bella’s Estate, 199 Misc. 847, 100 
N.Y.S. (2d) 768, decree aff'd 279 App. Div. 689, 
107 N.Y.S. (2d) 929 (1951). 

47 Liberty National Life Insurance Co, v. 
Brown, 119 F. Supp. 920 (1954). 

*8 Darby v. Sc , 125 Ind. App. 440, 
125 N.E. (2d) 812 (1955). 
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In Missouri, until 1959, the Uniform 
Simultaneous Death Act was applicable 
only where there was “no sufficient evi- 
dence that the insured and beneficiary 
died otherwise than simultaneously as 
determined by a court of competent juris- 
diction.” *® Thus it was clear that a ju- 
dicial determination of the sufficiency of 
the evidence was required before the Act 
could apply. By the Laws of 1959,°° 
however, this variance from the Model 
Act was removed. 

The Texas law differs from all the 
Model Acts, in that it applies only where 
there is no “direct evidence” that the in- 
sured and beneficiary have died other- 
wise than simultaneously.® 

Direct evidence is defined as that 
means of proof which tends to show the 
existence of a fact in question, without 
the intervention of the proof of any other 
fact. It is distinguished from circum- 
stantial evidence, which is often called 
indirect." Professor Wigmore states that 
direct evidence is an alternative term for 
testimonial evidence, sanctioned by us- 
age, though not satisfactory in theory."* 
On the other hand, sufficient evidence is 
defined as adequate evidence; such evi- 
dence, in character, weight or amount as 
will legally justify the judicial or official 
action demanded.** 

The Court of Criminal Appeals of 
Texas, in 1934, in a case involving the 
alleged theft of cattle,** quoted the fol- 
lowing from Tex. Jur., Vol. 18, p. 439, 
Section 317: 

The terms ‘circumstantial evidence’ and 
‘direct testimony’ denote different modes 
in which the facts testified to operate to 

~ 4 Vernon’s Ann, Mo. Stat. 1956 §§ 471.010- 
471.080. 

5° S.B. 120. 

51 Vernon’s Civil Stat. Ann. Probate Code 1956 
§ 47(a)-(f). 

52 Black’s Law Dictionary, 4th Edition, 1951. 

58 Section 25, Wigmore on Evidence. 

5 Black’s Law Dictionary, 4th Edition, 1951. 

55 Brown v. State, 72 S.W. (2d) 269 (1934). 


produce conviction. In contradistinction to 
the direct testimony of an eye witness, 
‘circumstantial evidence’ connotes evi- 
dence of other and subsidiary facts which 
are relied upon as being inconsistent with 
any result other than the truth of the prin- 
cipal fact. It is direct evidence, but of a 
minor fact or facts of such a nature that 
the mind is led intuitively, or by a con- 
scious process of reasoning, towards or to 
the conviction that from those minor facts 
the facts to be proved may be inferred. In 
other words, circumstantial evidence is 
direct evidence as to the facts deposed to 
but indirect as to the factum probandum. 


The Commission of Appeals of Texas, 
in 1935, in a death action predicated on 
negligence,®* quoted the following from 
17 Tex. Jur. pp. 166, 167: 


Direct evidence is proof of the facts by 
witnesses who saw the acts done or heard 
the words spoken, while circumstantial 
evidence is the proof of collateral facts and 
circumstances from which the mind arrives 
at the conclusion that the main facts 
sought to be established in fact existed. 
The distinction between the two is that in 
the case of direct evidence the facts apply 
directly to the factum probandum, while 
circumstantial evidence is proof of a minor 
fact, which, by indirection, logically and 
rationally demonstrates the factum pro- 
bandum. Circumstantial evidence, while 
not directly establishing the fact sought to 
be proven, establishes other facts from 
which the existence of the disputed fact 
may, with more or less probability be in- 
ferred. In other words, the fact to be 
proved is established as an inference from 
proven circumstances. The whole doctrine 
of the proof of facts by circumstantial evi- 
dence rests upon the acknowledged results 
of human experience. 


The Texas Act would seem to be a step 
in the right direction, for it would appear 
to eliminate the application of the Act in 
any case where there is a witness in a 
position to testify that one party survived 
the other, and there is no conflicting 
testimony. To put it another way, the Act 


56 Texas ¢ N.O.R. Co. v. Warden, 78 S.W. 
(2d) 164 (1935). 
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apparently only applies in those cases the beneficiary's estate, to recover the 


where there is no evidence or only cir- 
cumstantial evidence. In a certain per- 
centage of cases, therefore, this would 
seem to take the onus from the company, 
of weighing the evidence and trying to 
determine whether it is sufficient. At least 
it would relegate to the Act, those cases 
where a determination of survivorship 
might otherwise be found from the posi- 
tion of the bodies, condition of the bodies, 
cadaveric changes and other even more 
remote factors. 

Of course, this does not completely 
eliminate the problem, for there is always 
the nasty possibility, in many cases, that 
after a conclusion has been reached and 
payment made, a witness will suddenly 
appear who saw one of the unfortunates 
twitch or moan, etc., after the other had 
presumably gone to his reward. 

One insurance company encountered 
this situation several years ago in connec- 
tion with a common disaster in which six 
passengers were killed in an automobile 
which collided with a train. The death 
certificates indicated that the insured and 
beneficiary died simultaneously and the 
newspaper reports indicated likewise. 
What was thought to be a very complete 
investigation was made, in connection 
with which the engineer of the train, the 
watchman at the crossing, the police, 
ambulance drivers, doctors, hospital offi- 
cials, nurses and even an undertaker who 
assisted in the removal of the bodies from 
the scene, were all interviewed. All evi- 
dence indicated that the insured and the 
beneficiary were dead when they were 
removed from the scene in an ambulance 
and that they died simultaneously ir ©: 
collision. On the basis of these facts, ‘>- 
company felt that the Uniform Simul- 
taneous Death Act applied and made 
payment under a preference beneficiary 
clause, on the theory that the insured sur- 
vived the beneficiary. Subsequently, the 
company was sued by a representative of 


proceeds on the theory that the benefici- 
ary had in fact survived the insured. This 
was to have been established by a witness 
not mentioned at all in the initial investi- 
gation. Fortunately, in an action against 
another company, this witness did not 
stand up and judgment was rendered 
under the Simultaneous Death Act. 

Summed up, it would appear that pay- 
ment under the Simultaneous Death Act 
can only be made with any degree of 
certainty when there are no survivors to a 
disaster involving a ship lost at sea, a 
plane involved in a crash, an explosion or 
some similar catastrophe, where, by thé 
very nature of the occurrence, there is no 
possibility of a witness. 


Conclusion 


No easy solution to this problem sug- 
gests itself, if indeed there is a practical 
solution at all. To begin with, the prob- 
lem for the companies is twofold. First, 
they cannot safely decide that the Uni- 
form Act does apply in a close factual 
situation, because of the difficulty in de- 
termining what constitutes sufficient evi- 
dence. Indeed the conflicting case law 
on the question is reason enough for any 
company to resort to interpleader in all 
but the most obvious cases. Secondly, 
even if it were possible to say that the 
Act did apply there is nothing in the Act 
to protect a company from possible 
double liability upon payment made in 
accordance therewith. 

The reason for this is, of course, as was 
observed earlier, that the Act was de- 
signed as a guide for the Courts in de- 
termining the devolution of property and 
presumably it was not contemplated that 
companies could safely rely upon it in 
deciding the question of survivorship in 
connection with the payment of claims. 
As a consequence, although insurance 
companies might prefer to be able to 
make a prompt payment in cases of simul- 
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taneous death, they are obliged to con- 
sider carefully the risk in making a 
determination of the factual question in- 
volved. The obvious result, where there 
is disagreement between parties in inter- 
est, is either a joint settlement, which 
often cannot be accomplished, or an 
interpleader with resultant diminution of 
the fund where counsel fees and costs are 
allowed. In the latter case, for the reason 
indicated, the best interests of the insured 
are not preserved; however, the company 
generally has no alternative. 

In considering the problem of simul- 
taneous deaths, the question of the mari- 
tal deduction under the Federal Estate 
Tax Law,"" cannot be ignored. To qualify 
for the marital deduction, the beneficiary 
spouse must survive the decedent and 
acquire an interest in the decedent’s 
property. This interest must be equivalent 
to such dominion, possession or owner- 
ship that upon the survivor’s death, or 
transfer of the property by the survivor, 
the property is exposed to estate or gift 
taxation. If the surviving spouse never 
acquires such an interest because of ap- 
plication of the Uniform Simultaneous 
Death Act or because he or she does not 
survive to the end of the period in a time 
clause (which cannot exceed six months), 
the marital deduction is lost. Therefore, 
where it is important to preserve the 
benefit of the marital deduction it may 
actually be necessary to reverse the pre- 
sumption of the Uniform Simultaneous 
Death Act, by appropriate language in 
the will or insurance policies. 

If one could be certain that the marital 
deduction would not be important at the 
time of the insured’s death, a time clause 
requiring survivorship of the beneficiary 
for a relatively short period of time would 
suggest a solution. Most careful under- 
writers or attorneys, however, would 
hesitate to make this recommendation if 
there was any likelihood of the estate 


57 Section 2056 I.R.C. 


approaching Federal Estate Tax brackets. 

In some instances, where otherwise 
feasible from the standpoint of the in- 
sured’s overall estate plan, a practical 
means of eliminating the risk to the in- 
sured of losing the marital deduction, 
might be to leave the insurance proceeds 
to the surviving spouse under an interest 
option with a power of appointment or 
with an unrestricted right of withdrawal 
and the right to elect other options. Of 
course, contingent beneficiaries could also 
be named. Where, by appropriate en- 
dorsement of the policy, the presumption 
of the insured’s survival is reversed, this 
would minimize the risk to the company 
in making a determination of beneficiary 
survivorship, since the beneficiary must 
actually survive in order to make a with- 
drawal or exercise the power of appoint- 
ment. 

Of course, an exculpatory clause in the 
policy to protect the company in making 
payment in accordance with its determi- 
nation of survivorship, is another possible 
solution to the problem. This might not 
be too practical since probably few com- 
panies would seriously entertain con- 
sideration of a policy provision which, in 
effect, would encourage the company to 
make a controversial decision with re- 
spect to the payment of the proceeds. On 
the other hand, if applied judiciously in 
only such cases as have been thoroughly 
investigated, without any definite evi- 
dence of survivorship being found, the 
advantage of such a clause is obvious. 

Amendment of the Simultaneous Death 
Act would seem to be indicated to make 
it of practical value to insurance com- 
panies. If an appropriate remedy thus 
could be developed, it would be worth all 
the effort entailed in study, drafting and 
legislative activity. It is questionable, 
however, whether this can be done in a 
manner so as to solve the problem com- 
pletely. Certainly as of this writing, no 
adequate remedy suggests itself, although 
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perhaps a requirement that the Act apply 
unless there is conclusive evidence of 
other than simultaneous death might en- 
courage courts and companies alike to 
ignore all but clear-cut positive evidence. 
In this connection it is interesting to note 
that Section 9 of the 1938 draft of the 
Model Act provided as follows: 


Relative Times of Death. In applying 
the provisions of this Act as to the relative 
times of death, priority of time shall not 
be deemed to be sufficiently evidenced 
unless such an interval of time between the 
deaths is shown to have elapsed that the 
survivor had a clear period of conscious- 
ness. 


Until such time as the Act is further 
amended, it would seem appropriate for 
companies to consider making a practical 
determination of the likelihood of a con- 
test if payment were made under the 
Simultaneous Death Act. For example, 
under policies which provide an auto- 
matic reversion to surviving children 
where the named beneficiary does not 
survive the insured, it would seem, bar- 
ring testamentary disposition otherwise, 
that there is normally little danger in 
applying the Simultaneous Death Act. 
Here the effect would be payment to the 
surviving children who would probably 
take through the estates of either parent 
under the laws of descent and distribu- 
tion. In other situations, of course, where 
appropriate, companies should and un- 


doubtedly do explore the possibilities of 
an amicable settlement between the con- 
flicting claimants, who generally are in no 
position to make as thorough an investi- 
gation as the insurance company has 
made. 

As indicated previously, had it been 
contemplated that the Act would apply 
directly to insurance companies, surely 
other criteria would appear in the insur- 
ance section to approach the matter more 
realistically. While, admittedly, the prob- 
lem is essentially one of expediency for 
insurance companies, the public interest 
as well as that of the individual insured 
is also involved. Each would benefit by 
the elimination of additional cases from 
already overcrowded court calendars and 
the prompt payment of claims without 
diminution of the proceeds because of 
litigation expenses. 

Concrete suggestions for effective 
amendment of the Model Act cannot be 
advanced at this time; however, it is 
hoped that its inadequacy, as far as insur- 
ance companies are concerned, has been 
demonstrated. In this connection, if the 
Act is to be effectively amended, perhaps 
the American Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance Association of America, 
with assistance from industry, should 
study the problem and consider taking it 
up with the Insurance Section of the 
American Bar Association. 
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In the years following World War II, 
there was increased interest in the de- 
velopment and use of objective indices 
commonly known as “formula timing 
plans” for the purchase and sale of invest- 
ment securities. This increased attention is 
evidenced by several books on the subject 
as well as the inclusion of sections on 
formula timing in financial textbooks. At 
least one prominent author in the field, 
H. G. Carpenter, has drawn attention to 
the interest of property and casualty in- 
surers in formula timing plans. Accord- 
ing to Carpenter, in the last few years 


. . . fire and casualty companies (have) 
awakened to the advantages to be derived 
from a more refined application of the 
formula principle to their entire investment 
portfolios. Scores of them have been in- 
vestigating the method and many of them 
are placing it in operation.’ 

This study is an attempt to ascertain the 
extent and reasons for the use or non-use 
of formula timing plans by property and 
casualty insurance company investment 
officers. The study is limited in scope to 
an examination by questionnaire of thirty- 
two property and casualty insurance com- 
panies. The sample of the companies is 
not a random one. Instead, particular 
companies were selected from each of 
three size groupings. Assets of the com- 
panies were found to range from over five 


1 Carpenter, H. G., Investment Timing by For- 
mula Plans (New York, 1945), p. 96. 


hundred million dollars to less than ten 
million dollars. 

Companies with assets over one hun- 
dred million dollars were classified as 
large, those with from thirty to one hun- 
dred million dollars in assets as medium- 
sized, and those with less than twenty 
million dollars as small companies. Sus- 
picion that investment thinking could vary 
among locations resulted in a selection in- 
cluding the geographic area from the East 
coast to the midwestern states of Minne- 
sota, Iowa, and South Dakota. Eleven of 
the large companies, eleven medium-sized 
companies, and ten of the smaller com- 
panies were polled as to their investment 
policies, methods of making decisions rela- 
tive to timing of investments, and their 
reasons for the use or non-use of timing 


plans. 


Investment Problems of Property and 
Casualty Companies Compared 
with Life Companies 

For purposes of this study, life insur- 
ance companies were excluded, leaving 
for examination the group of insurance 
institutions known commonly as property 
and casualty companies. The reason for 
this exclusion can be seen in the extreme 
differences in the investment problems 
and policies of the two types of insurance 
industries. 

The investment policy of life insurance 
companies is dictated by the nature 


(19) 
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of their liability requirements. The sale of 
long-term, level premium contracts of 
fixed dollar amounts requires that the life 
insurance company keep a large liability 
reserve against future claims. Therefore, 
the liabilities of life insurance companies 
against assets are very high (over 90% of 
assets ) and only a relatively small amount 
of assets is represented by capital or sur- 
plus. 

The actuarial methods used and the na- 
ture of life insurance risks enable the life 
insurance company to predict accurately 
the amount and chronological incidence 
in which claims will occur. Thus the need 
for liquidity and marketability of assets is 
negligible. The fixed dollar nature of its 
large liabilities, together with a very small 
margin of surplus, make it mandatory for 
the assets to be of a type which are not 
subject to principal fluctuation. Obvi- 
ously, a small drop in value of the assets 
of a life insurer would cause insolvency. 
The nature of the calculation of the re- 
serve liability necessitates the earning of 
a regular income on its assets at least large 
enough to service its contractual interest 
obligations. 

Summarizing, the large percentage of 
liabilities to assets, the susceptibility to 
decrease in asset valuation, the necessity 
for regular minimal income, and the lack 
of need for liquidity result in life insur- 
ance companies investing almost wholly 
in fixed dollar obligations, primarily in 
high-grade bonds and mortgages. ‘Thus, 
their negligible investment in equities pre- 
cludes the consideration of the use of 
formula timing plans by life insurance 
companies. Currently, investment in equi- 
ties by life insurers is strictly limited by 
law. In the absence of legal restriction, 
it is likely that some insurers would hold 
a larger percentage of stock in their port- 
folio, but responsible management would 
require close attention to the nature of the 
liabilities as a limitation on investments 


whose market value fluctuates to any great 
degree. 

Property insurance agrees to pay for 
damage to property of the insured, caused 
by such hazards as fire, windstorm, hail, 
explosion, riot, etc. Casualty insurance 
indemnifies the insured for damages due 
to such happenings as injury to workmen, 
liability for property damage, theft, etc. 
Property and casualty companies are not 
able to predict their losses nearly as ac- 
curately as are life insurance companies, 
and are subject to large, unpredictable, 
catastrophic losses of unknown amounts. 
Property and casualty contracts are typ- 
ically of fairly short life—one, three, or 
five years. The contracts specify a maxi- 
mum amount of indemnity for which the 
insurer is liable, but the actual amount of 
future loss is subject to much error in 
prediction, due both to the number of 
losses incurred and the value as affected 
by price levels. 

Property and casualty companies typ- 
ically retain a relatively large capital or 
surplus (25 to 40 per cent of assets) 
from which large losses can be paid. The 
liabilities consist primarily of unearned 
premium reserves and reserves for claims 
not yet paid. A need for relatively liquid 
assets to cover the claims of unpredictable 
amount and maturity, results in the in- 
vestment in readily marketable bonds and 
stocks and an avoidance of mortgages or 
other relatively unmarketable investments. 
The need for income is not as pressing as 
that of life insurance companies since 
there are no obligatory interest credits 
in relation to the reserves. The investment 
practice is to cover the fixed dollar lia- 
bilities with bonds plus cash and to invest 
the balance of the assets in both bonds 
and stocks. 

The managements of property and casu- 
alty companies are relatively unrestricted 
in their investments, being held rigidly 
only to tests of solvency based on the 
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market value of securities. The nature of 
the business allows an aggressive invest- 
ment practice with a primary objective of 
capital preservation and appreciation and 
a secondary objective of investment in- 
come, remembering that relative market- 
ability of assets is essential. 


Objectives and Mechanics of 
Formula Timing Plans 


Formula timing plans are devised to 
conserve the capital of a fund by forcing 
the sale of stock in a rising market and 
the purchase of stock as market prices fall. 
Thus they seek to protect a fund against 
losses of a declining market and to pre- 
serve gains generated by rising stock 
prices.? They are based on two practical 
assumptions: (1) that the prices of com- 
mon stock will continue to fluctuate over 
time, and (2) that the maximum gain, 
while preserving the capital of a fund, is 
to be realized by purchasing at low prices 
and selling at high prices.* 

In attempting to conserve the capital 
of a security fund and at the same time 
maximize earnings, the investor operates 
under two major handicaps. First, it is 
difficult to forecast how the prices of stock 
are going to move. In order to maximize 
profits from price fluctuations, it is neces- 
sary to try to determine in which direc- 
tion prices are going to move, and then to 
buy and sell stock accordingly, i.e., sell 
when the forecast is for falling prices, 
and buy when the forecast is for rising 
prices. 

Historically, stock prices have not dis- 
played consistency with business condi- 
tions, and the fluctuations in business 
conditions themselves are difficult to pre- 
dict. This means that the ability to fore- 
cast the movements of stock prices is 
questionable, to say the least. Further- 

2 Cottle, C. S., and Whitman, W. T., Invest- 
ment Timing (New York, 1953), p. 13. 

* Carpenter, op. cit., p. 11. 


more, even though an investor were able 
to forecast stock price movements, the 
psychological handicap under which he 
operates is of no small consequence. It is 
extremely difficult to act according to 
one’s own forecast, even though accurate, 
in a situation which calls for the sale of 
stock to preserve realized profits, in the 
face of a very optimistic “bullish” atmos- 
phere of rising prices. Conversely, most 
investors are loath to buy at a time when 
prices are falling and a pessimistic attitude 
prevails on the part of the majority. 

The objectives of formula timing plans 
are the removal of the necessity for fore- 
casting and also removal of the emotional 
element from the purchase and sale of 
securities. The plans hope to eliminate the 
need for forecasting by dictating what 
purchase or selling steps, if any, should 
be taken as the result of given market 
action. Thus, it becomes immaterial to the 
investor whether the market rises or falls. 
By the same token, the dictating of action 
removes from the investor the decision as 
to when to act and thus does away with 
much of the emotional hazard of invest- 
ing. 

All formula timing plans are character- 
ized by the division of a fund into an ag- 
gressive and a defensive portion. The 
aggressive portion of the fund consists 
primarily of common stocks, and the de- 
fensive portion of government, municipal, 
and high grade corporate bonds. The 
basic concept of formula timing is the em- 
ployment of a set of rules whereby stocks 
are consistently purchased and sold. To 
illustrate briefly: 

The Constant Dollar plan is one in 
which a decision is made to keep a spe- 
cific dollar investment in common stock. 
Periodically, stocks are sold after a rise 
of stock prices which causes their value 
to exceed the specified amount, and stocks 
are purchased after a fall which has 
caused the value of the stock portion to 
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drop below the specified amount—con- 
stant dollar value. 

The Constant Ratio plan dictates that 
the aggressive and defensive portions of 
the fund are maintained in a given ratio 
to each other; e.g., 50 per cent bonds and 
50 per cent stocks. During a price rise, 
the aggressive stock portion would gain 
in value. At periodic intervals during such 
a rise (quarterly, etc.), stocks would be 
sold to re-establish the pre-determined 
constant ratio. Stocks would be purchased 
periodically in a falling market to main- 
tain the constant ratio. 

Variable Ratio plans work similarly to 
constant ratio plans except that the ratio 
of defensive to aggressive portions is in- 
creased according to a schedule, as stock 
prices move above a predetermined 
“norm.” Likewise the ratio is reduced as 
the stock prices fall below the “norm.” 

One must not infer that a formula 
timing plan eliminates the need for re- 
curring financial decisions. The perpetual 
problem is which securities should be 
bought or sold. Optimal conservation and 
appreciation of capital can only be real- 
ized by conscientious, expert analysis of 
individual issues, companies, and indus- 
tries. Portfolios must be reappraised fre- 
quently in order to eliminate those invest- 
ments which have not performed as ex- 
pected, or have deteriorated since pur- 
chase. Formula timing dictates when and 
how much, but not which securities should 
be sold. Similarly, existing holdings and 
alternative possibilities must be examined 
constantly so that “good” securities can be 
bought when the formula indicates a pur- 
chase is in order. 


Suitability of Formula Timing Plans 
for Property and Casualty 
Companies 

The investment portfolios of property 
and casualty companies contain the char- 
acteristics necessary to the use of formula 
timing, that of a division into aggressive 


and defensive portfolios. The defensive 
portion of the investments, composed pri- 
marily of cash and high-grade bonds, also 
tends to solve the need for liquidity in 
that there exists a high degree of market- 
ability without loss of principal. This por- 
tion typically is an amount necessary to 
cover all fixed dollar liabilities and com- 
prises 60-75 per cent of total assets. 

The propriety of investment in common 
stock is evident because the value of any 
given property or casualty loss is de- 
pendent upon current prices and is sub- 
ject to inflation and deflation. These losses 
might best be prepared for by investment 
in assets whose value varies directly with 
inflationary or deflationary trends. Com- 
mon stock fulfills this requirement and at 
the same time, if listed, remains readily 
marketable, although at varying prices. 

The management has much discretion 
in the investment of assets, especially the 
funds arising from earned premiums and 
surplus. However, unpredictability of the 
occurrence and the amount of future lia- 
bilities make it mandatory that manage- 
ment attempt to conserve the principal, at 
the same time that it attempts to maximize 
the growth of assets in order to improve 
the company’s ability to withstand un- 
usual losses. To this extent, the objectives 
of formula timing coincide with those of 
the investment management. The sub- 
ordinated necessity for current income 
from investments is also compatible with 
formula timing plans, which are primarily 
concerned with capital preservation and 
appreciation. 

The success of formula timing plans is 
contingent upon a rigid adherence to the 
pre-determined plan. In property and 
casualty insurance, the need for liquida- 
tion of a large portion of assets to satisfy 
a large loss claim might greatly distort the 
proportionate investment in the aggres- 
sive and defensive portions of assets, and 
thus render a formula plan inoperative. 
However, this distortion would occur re- 
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gardless of the method of investment tim- 
ing, and so whether this is an argument 
against the use of formulas, is open to 
question. 


Formula Timing Plans in Property 
and Casualty Companies 

In an attempt to determine the extent 
of use of formula plans by property and 
casualty companies, a survey of selected 
companies was conducted. Thirty-two in- 
surance companies were queried. The 
sample was selected, rather than taken at 
random, and included both stock and mu- 
tual companies. The questions asked in the 
questionnaire were: 

1. Which managerial position or group 
is vested with the responsibility of formu- 
lating your company’s investment policy 
(Board of Directors, Investment Commit- 
tee, Investment Officer, etc.)? 

2. Is your investment objective pri- 
marily one of (a) capital conservation, 
(b) growth, (c) income earning, or (d) a 
combination of these? Please explain. 

8. Within the framework of your in- 
vestment policy, which security types com- 
prise your portfolio? Please indicate: 


Type of security . . . % of total portfolio 

U.S. Government bonds 

Municipal bonds 

High grade corporate bonds 

Medium grade corporate bonds 

Speculative corporate bonds 

Preferred Stock 

Common Stock 

Other 

4. What are the criteria used in decid- 
ing when to purchase a particular type of 
security? 

5. What is the basis for deciding what 
amount of a type of security is to be pur- 
chased at any one time? 

6. What are the criteria used in decid- 
ing when to sell a particular type of se- 
curity? 

7. What is the basis for deciding what 
amount of a type of security is to be sold 
at any one time? 

8. Does your company use some form 
of formula timing plan (Constant-Dollar, 
Constant-Ratio, Variable-Ratio, Dollar-Av- 


eraging, etc.) in deciding upon the pur- 
chase and/or sale of securities? 

9. If you use a formula timing plan: 
What basic form of plan is it? How long 
have you been using it? To what extent 
does it govern your market decisions (Ab- 
solutely, to a large degree, only as a guide, 
etc.)? Please explain. 

10. If you do not use a formula timing 
plan, will you please indicate your con- 
siderations and reasons for not using a 
timing plan? 

11. Whether you use a formula timing 
plan or not, will you please give your gen- 
eral impressions as to the use of formula 
timing plans as a device for determining 
the timing of security transactions? 


Twenty-three replies were received, 
eight from the large firms, ten from the 
medium-sized firms, and five from the 
smaller firms. The responding companies 
are shown in Table I, together with a 
breakdown by percentage of their invest- 
ment portfolios. Examination of the table 
reveals that the medium-sized and large 
responding firms invest a considerable 
amount of their assets in common stocks. 
The percentages of stock investment to 
total assets among companies have a 
range of from zero to greater than forty 
per cent of assets. The smaller firms in- 
vested a much smaller portion of assets in 
common stock. The “Other Assets” in al- 
most all cases were of the fixed dollar 
type, primarily cash, mortgages, foreign 
bonds, and subsidiary securities. 

Most of the investment policies of the 
responding companies were formulated by 
Investment Committees (sometimes the 
Executive Committee has the investment 
function) of the Board of Directors, the 
exceptions being in the small companies 
where the Board itself performed this 
function. One large Minnesota company 
has its policy formulated by the Invest- 
ment Officer working closely with the 
Executive Committee of the Board of 
Directors. 

In answer to the second question, 
thirteen of the responses indicated that 
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capital conservation was their primary 
objective, while three responses indicated 
a combination of capital conservation and 
income as investment objectives. Thus, 
two-thirds of the responding companies 
reported objectives which are compatible 
with the purported objectives of formula 
timing plans. Four companies stated a 
combination of growth and income as in- 
vestment objectives, and the remaining 
three companies gave income as their pri- 
mary investment objective. 

Nineteen of the companies said they 
did not use formula timing plans in their 
investment programs. One company stated 
that it did not formally use a timing plan, 
but traditionally maintained a constant 
stock-bond ratio. Three companies indi- 
cated that they applied Dollar-Averaging 
in their stock purchases. 

Although Dollar-Averaging was in- 
cluded as a formula timing plan in the 
questionnaire, it should have been 
omitted. Dollar-Averaging is the practice 
of regularly purchasing a specific dollar 
amount of securities. As such, it will re- 
duce the average price paid for a given 
security over a complete cycle of price 
fluctuation (that is, the down-and-up or 
up-and-down cycle of price movements ). 
However, there is no plan for timing of 
purchases and sales (no consideration of 
sales being given at all) such that losses 
are reduced and gains preserved. So it 
appears that Dollar-Averaging should not 
be defined as a formula timing plan in 
the usual sense. 

Questions 4, 5, 6, and 7 were included 
in the survey in an attempt to determine 
if the principles of a formula timing plan 
were actually being applied to investment 
actions, even though the use of a timing 
plan was not formally recognized. Anal- 
ysis of the replies to these questions uni- 
versally supported the negative answers 
as to the use of formula timing plans. 
Apparently all portfolios were of the 
“managed” type, decisions concerning 


both timing of transactions and the types 
of securities involved being based on the 
opinion of the investment authority. 

Considerations affecting the purchase of 
investments were the availability of funds, 
the need for liquidity, the effect on taxes, 
and “current economic conditions” as well 
as “conditions of the money market.” One 
of the largest companies replied: 


The Company does not use any formal 
criteria in deciding the timing or the 
amount of its purchases of a particular type 
of security. In general, the amount to be 
invested in common stocks over a given 
period, which may vary from a few months 
to a year, is predetermined on the basis 
of maintaining or increasing the propor- 
tions of stocks to capital and surplus. The 
actual purchases may be spread evenly 
over the period or may be concentrated, 
depending on economic conditions or mar- 
ket prices. 


This is not the informal use of a formula 
since the company is not committed to 
purchase or sell when the market varies. 

A medium-sized company which was 
quite heavily invested in common stocks, 
replied: 

Timing of new purchases depends on avail- 
ability of funds. In deciding between 
bonds and stocks, general economic and 
investment outlook is considered. When 
buying bonds, outlook for money rates in- 
fluences choice between long and short ma- 
turities. 

In the sale of securities, the policy on 
stocks for all companies was generally 
one of buy-and-hold, sales being made on 
the basis of deterioration of a given issue. 
At that time, sale of the whole issue was 
usually ordered. The sale of bonds was 
usually dictated when cash was needed, 
yield could be improved, or tax offsets 
gained. 

In response to the questions as to why 
formula plans were not used and as to 
general impressions as to the formula 
method of timing of investments, the an- 
swers ranged from no reply, through 
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those which indicated a lack of under- 
standing of formula timing, to replies 
which indicated a good working knowl- 
edge of formulas and their application. 
The majority of opinions indicated a be- 
lief that the analytical judgment of the 
personnel involved was superior to any 
timing device which might be used (with 
the exception of Dollar-Averaging men- 
tioned previously). It was felt by many 
companies that the unpredictable nature 
of the insurance industry precluded for- 
mula timing. One company official stated: 


Our studies have led us to believe that in 
view of our requirements, the continued 
growth of our funds and the size of our 
staff, a buy and hold policy would be more 
effective than one which involves purchase, 
sale, and repurchase. 


In addition, the opinion was expressed 
that plans which had been observed by 
some companies had been violated and 
altered so frequently by users as to in- 
validate the claims that a plan was in 
operation. For example: 


A formula timing plan successfully applied 
results in the realization of capital gains. 
Taxwise, if capital gains are more favorable 
to the investor than dividend or interest 
income, then such plans can be a valuable 
guide in timing security transactions. Their 
most beneficial aspect is that they bar the 
investor from seeking the bottom of the 
market for purchases and the top of 
the market for sales. On the other hand, in 
a prolonged decline or rise, a formula may 
cause the investor either to deplete his in- 
vestable resources or to liquidate his stocks 
completely. In either situation, impatience 
may cause abandonment of the plan when 
it could be most advantageous. 


And again: 


Having watched some formula plans in 
operation over a period of years, I am not 
too impressed with them. This is because I 
have too frequently seen the plan modified 
to meet the judgment of the managers at a 
given time in the market, thus defeating 
the objectives of the plan. Likewise a vari- 
able ratio plan, by being tied to the past 
market averages, does not take into con- 


sideration future trends caused by new 
factors not previously existent (for ex- 
ample, the effects of inflation on the market 
in the last few years, a factor not affecting 
the averages in the 1940's). 


Most companies, although stating cap- 
ital conservation as a primary objective, 
did not feel that cyclical movements in 
the market were of import. The general 
tone of this opinion can be illustrated by 
the reply: 


In a long range common stock program 
such as ours, where intermediate market 
price trends are not of primary concern, 
it may be possible to utilize dollar averag- 
ing and to set over-all formula relation- 
ships within a portfolio. However, we do 
not consider either of these to be appropri- 
ate substitutes for basic committee review 
and decision with respect to individual 
investments. 


Conclusions 


Unless the sample taken is not repre- 
sentative, property and casualty insurance 
companies rely on managerial judgment 
in the purchase and sale of securities in 
their portfolios. Purchases of securities 
are made as funds become available. If 
stocks are purchased, they are generally 
held unless an issue is felt to be deterio- 
rating and then the whole block is sold. 
Bonds are sold when cash is needed or a 
tax gain can be realized. 

Contrary to the belief of some writers 
on formula plans,‘ timing of investments 
by a formula is not used by property and 
casualty companies. The smaller com- 
panies do not invest in an appreciable 
amount of stock and so formulas are not 
applicable. The medium-sized and larger 
companies do not use formula plans for 
a variety of reasons. Many companies 
stated that the selection of securities was 
the most important factor for their invest- 
ment objectives. Changes in portfolio 
composition based on changes in market 


* Ibid., p. 96. 
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prices were not held to be proper policy 
for the insurance business. 

Among those which had considered tim- 
ing plans, it was felt that the plans were 
inadequate, not considering “the general 
economic outlook” and “conditions of the 
money markets.” Some believed that for- 
mula plans were not operable; that in- 
vestment opportunities or the need for 
cash at a given time resulted in abandon- 
ment of formula plans. The general over- 
tone of opinion was a refusal to consider 
seriously substitution of a timing plan for 
managerial discretion. 

The method used in polling the prop- 
erty and casualty companies in this study 
might lead to a questioning of the va- 
lidity of the conclusions evolved. Recall- 
ing, the sample was not a random one, the 
companies being selected according to 
asset size. They were chosen so as to re- 
ceive replies from several geographical 
areas. However, the unanimously nega- 
tive responses as to the use of formula 


timing plans strongly persuades one to 
the conclusion that if formula plans are 
used, the number of companies using them 
is negligible. 

Timing plans are essentially a substitute 
for managerial timing decisions. Since 
they are based on the assumption of 
cyclical market behavior, it is possible for 
them to become inoperative during long 
periods of depressed or very high market 
prices. Some plans (as variable ratio) 
require long-term forecasts of market 
trends, a difficult, if not impossible, re- 
quirement. Perhaps timing plans are most 
suitable, if at all, in situations such as 
endowment funds where full-time man- 
agement is not available and where ex- 
penditures are primarily from income. 
Insurance problems are different in that 
the corpus of the portfolio is subject to 
claims which are unpredictable in the 
short-run, and become a mandatory obli- 
gation when incurred. 


























THE 1959 INSURANCE COMPANY TAX LAW— 
ATTITUDES AND INSIGHTS 


Raymonp F, VALENTI 


Syracuse University 


A decade of controversy over life in- 
surance company taxation officially ended 
on June 25, 1959 with the passage of the 
Life Insurance Company Income Tax Act 
of 1959.1 Proclaimed as a permanent solu- 
tion to a long-unresolved aspect of our 
federal revenue system, some evidence is 
already developing that the tax truce be- 
tween the industry and the government 
may be short-lived.? That this new law 


2 Public Law 86-89, 86th Cong., H.R. 4245. 
For background reading, refer to: U.S. Congress, 
Committee on Ways and Means, Subcommittee 
r the Taxation of Life Insurance Companies. 

A Preliminary Statement of the Facts and Issues 
(U.S. Government Printing Office, 1954); Amer- 
ican Life Convention, Federal Income Taxation 
of Life Insurance Companies (A memorandum 
of the Joint Committee of the American Life 
Convention, Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, Life Insurers Conference); Raymond F. Va- 
lenti, “Theoretical Approaches to Taxing Life 
Insurance Companies for Federal Income Tax 
Purposes,” The Journal of Insurance, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 2 (November, 1957), pp. 56-70; Howard C. 
Swangren, “Federal Income Taxation of Life In- 
surance Companies,” The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, 
Vol. XII, No. 3 (Summer, 1958), pp. 251-61; 
Senate Finance Committee, Life Insurance Com- 
pany Income Tax Act of 1959, Report No. 291, 
86th Cong., Ist Sess., U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1959). 

2 For instance, The Wall Street Journal reports 
that insurance companies may contest in the 
courts a recent ruling of the Treasury which 
would require insurance companies to include in 
their annual investment income a portion of the 
market discount on tax-exempt municipal and 
state bonds, May 25, 1960, p. 1. One of the 
secondary influences of the 1959 law is its effect 
upon the investment portfolios of insurance com- 
ae. Tax-exempts are now more attractive and 

stock insurers, in particular, should find common 
and preferred shares highly desirable because of 
the treatment of the intercorporate dividend 
credit under phase three of the new law. 


should generate considerable discussion 
and litigation can hardly be unexpected. 

Both the inclusion of underwriting gains 
in the tax base, for the first time since 
1921, and the imposition of a capital gains 
tax predispose this statute to contest and 
controversy. Thus, the official expectation 
that the indecision which characterized 
the stop-gap laws of 1950, 1951 and 1955 
would terminate, may not be realized. The 
arena of combat may simply shift from 
the legislative committee rooms of Con- 
gress to the courts. 

The 1959 law can be viewed in both 
its short-term and its long-term implica- 
tions. The short-term impact relates pri- 
marily to revenue. Table I indicates a 
sharply increased tax burden for the life 
insurance industry in 1959, 1960, and, pre- 
sumably, in subsequent years. The esti- 


TABLE I 


Feperat Income Taxes or Lire INsuRANCE 
Companres AcTUAL AND Estimatep, 1947-1960 








Amount Amount 

Year (in millions) Year (in millions) 
1947 $ 23 1954 $158 

1948 4 1955 189 

1949 4 1956 265 

1950 20 1957 292 

1951 95 1958 321 

1952 125 1959 *500 (estimated 
1953 141 1960 *535 (estimated 





a Life Insurance Fact Book, 1957 ed., p. 58; 1950 
p. 56. 


*Senate Finance Committee, Life I 
foome ts Act of — Report No. 201, oth C Coney ia 
mated tax increase is traceable, however, 
much less to the conceptual reversal 
which brings underwriting gains into the 
tax base, than to a redefinition of taxable 


( 29) 
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investment income. Very close to 90 per 
cent of the yield from life companies in 
the near future will derive from invest- 
ment income; underwriting income is ex- 
pected to produce only about 10 per 
cent.® 

However, of much greater significance 
than the immediate increase in tax reve- 
nue from the industry, is the imposition 
of taxes on underwriting income and cap- 
ital gains. This broadening of the tax base 
has considerable long-term import in that 
it (1) clearly implies a rejection of the 
historic “special situation” thesis of the in- 
dustry, and (2) perhaps implies an even 
broader definition of taxable income in the 
future, one which may gradually erode 
the more limited approach to underwrit- 
ing gains in the present law. 

With these initial reflections as an in- 
troduction, this paper analyzes the new 
tax formula following the three-part ap- 
proach outlined in the law itself: (1) 
Phase 1—taxable investment income, 
(2) Phase 2—gain and loss from opera- 
tions, (3) Phase 3—distribution to share- 
holders. A final section will be devoted to 
a brief summary and evaluation. 


Taxable Investment Income 


Phase 1 of the 1959 law defines that 
part of the investment income of life in- 
surance companies which is to be included 
in the tax base. The gross investment in- 
come of an insurance company is the 
amount received as interest, dividends, 
rents, royalties, etc. From this amount, 
expenses directly associated with the pro- 
duction of investment income are de- 
ducted to arrive at investment yield or, 
as it has been traditionally known, net in- 
vestment income. No substantive changes 
in the definition of either gross invest- 
ment income or investment expenses have 
been made in the 1959 revision.‘ 

At this point, investment yield is di- 
~ 8 Senate Report No. 291, op. cit., p. 12. 

*1.R.C., Sec. 804(c) makes a more ample pro- 


vision for certain expenses; as, for instance, mort- 
gage service and origination fees. 


vided into two shares: (1) the larger por- 
tion, that required to maintain policy re- 
serves and called the policyholders’ share, 
(2) the smaller portion, the free or un- 
committed portion, known as the com- 
pany’s share. The company’s portion of 
investment yield is then reduced by its 
share of tax-exempt interest, partially tax- 
exempt interest, the dividends received 
credit, as well as by a new deduction— 
the small business deduction. The re- 
mainder represents taxable investment in- 
come to which are applied the standard 
corporate tax rates. 

Within the skeletal outline of Phase 1 
presented above, which items are critical 
and therefore require elaboration? The 
policyholders’ share of investment yield, 
more commonly expressed as the reserve 
interest deduction, is the vital element in 
determining taxable income. This is now, 
and always has been, the major deduc- 
tion item. For instance, under the stop- 
gap law in effect during 1955, 56 and 57, 
the reserve interest deduction was ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of investment 
income. Disregarding minor allowances, 
the residual after subtracting required in- 
terest, represents “free” investment income 
and therefore is eligible as a base for tax- 
ing. Although the theory of granting a 
deduction for interest added to policy re- 
serves is unassailable, the application of 
the theory has created a central contro- 
versy in insurance company tax legisla- 
tion ever since the ratification of the six- 
teenth amendment in 1913. 

Many formulas for determining the 
reserve interest deduction have been de- 
vised, legislated into law, and ultimately 
revised or discarded. It must be noted 
that the method of computing this deduc- 


tion has always been a statutory method. 


5Ten per cent of investment yield up to a 
maximum of $25,000; I.R.C., Sec. 804(a)(4). 
Investment income attributable to pension re- 
serves is to be one-third deductible in 1959, two- 
thirds in 1960, and fully deductible in 1961 and 
beyond; I.R.C., Sec. 805(d). This deduction will 
improve the position of insurance companies in 
the competition for pension funds. 
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Never has a particular company been per- 
mitted to use the actual amount of invest- 
ment income that it was required to add 
to its reserves under its own reserving 
system. The industry has consistently 
maintained that the use of an actual com- 
pany-by-company rate would be unfair to 
conservative companies which assume low 
rates of interest for reserve computation 
purposes.* A low assumed rate results in 
a smaller reserve interest deduction for 
tax purposes, hence a tax penalty for con- 
servative companies relative to less 
conservative companies which may use 
higher assumed rates for reserve calcula- 
tions. 

Therefore, in order to achieve inter- 
company equity and not to place a tax 
price on conservatism, legislators have 
either (1) fixed by law the interest rate 
to be used for computing the reserve de- 
duction, or (2) assumed that a percentage 
of investment income was required to 
maintain reserves. For instance, from 1921 
to 1941, each company applied a statu- 
tory interest rate to policy reserves to com- 
pute the interest deduction. From 1943 
to 1959, each company was permitted a 
reserve interest deduction equal to a statu- 
tory percentage of its net investment in- 
come.” 

Both the legal interest rate and reserve 
percentages have always been based upon 
industry-wide criteria for allocating net 
investment income between policyholders, 
as interest on policy reserves, and the 


® For a good presentation of the industry posi- 
tion on this issue, see the statement of Robert L. 
Hogg, Subcommittee on Ways and Means, Hear- 
ings on the Federal Taxation of Life Insurance 
Companies, 83rd Cong., 2d Sess., 1954, p. 65; 
also the statement of Deane C. Davis, on the 
“excess interest” theory, Senate Committee on 
Finance, Hearings on H.R. 10021, 85th Cong., 
2d. Sess., 1958, pp. 39-41. 

™The statutory rate under the 1921 law was 
4 per cent; under the 1932 law it was 3% per 
cent. The reserve interest credit was 93 per cent 
of net investment income under the 1942 law; 
90.63 per cent under the 1950 law; 87.5 per cent 
under the 1951 law; 85 per cent under the 1955 
law. 


company, as “free” and, hence, taxable in- 
terest. However, in writing permanent 
legislation under the 1959 law, Congress 
decided to shift away from industry-wide 
deduction formulas and to vary the re- 
serve deduction for each company to meet 
the reserve interest needs of each one. 
Actually, this company-by-company ob- 
jective is achieved only in part and by 
resort to the artificial and rather compli- 
cated method described below. 

To compute the policy reserve deduc- 
tion, each company calculates its own 
“adjusted” interest rate and its own “ad- 
justed” policy reserves. The adjusted rate 
is the lower of (1) the current year’s 
actual earnings rate or (2) the average ac- 
tual earnings rate over the past five years. 
This earnings rate is applied not to the 
policy reserves carried in the accounts of 
the company, but to a policy reserve base 
recalculated for tax purposes. 

This adjusted base is the amount of 
policy reserves set up under a company’s 
own reserving technique, reduced by 10 
per cent for each 1 per cent by which the 
adjusted earnings rate exceeds the as- 
sumed earnings rate of that company. 
Adjusted reserves are then multiplied by 
the adjusted earnings rate to determine 
the amount of required interest.* Ex- 


8 For example, assume the following data for a 


particular company: 
Assets $1,000,000 Current earnings 


rate 
Reserves $ 850,000 Average rate 

(past 5 yrs.) 3% 
Net investment 


income $ 34,000 Assumed reserve 
rate 22% 


In this situation the “adjusted” interest rate is 
three per cent, the lower of the current rate or 
the five year average. “Adjusted” reserves are 
computed by reducing actual reserves ($850,000) 
by 5 per cent since the “adjusted” rate (3 per 
cent) exceeds the assumed rate (2% per cent) 
by one-half per cent. Therefore, “adjusted” re- 
serves equal $807,500 ($850,000 — $42,500). 
This amount is multiplied by the “adjusted” re- 
serve rate (3 per cent) to determine the reserve 
interest deduction, $24,225. The reserve interest 
deduction is subtracted from net investment in- 
come to compute “free” investment income of 
$9,775 ($34,000 — $24,225). 


Rie 3 
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pressed less technically, life insurance re- 
serves of each company are recomputed 
annually, for tax purposes, to reflect actual 
rather than assumed rates of iniezest. The 
current policy reserve deduction is then 
calculated by multiplying the recom- 
puted reserves by the company’s earned 
rate. 

The modifications, explained above, in 
determining taxable investment income 
under the new law are significant because 
the artificialities of the fixed reserve de- 
duction methods of the past finally have 
been uprooted. No longer will it be neces- 
sary for Congress to reconsider period- 
ically an inflexible statutory formula, out- 
dated because of changes in interest 
rates. Moreover, management can now 
make decisions about ‘assumed rates of 
interest and reserve methods, based upon 
criteria other than the impact of a given 
assumption on taxes. Inter-company tax 
equity will be promoted, since earned 
rates of interest among companies tend to 
vary much less than assumed rates. In 
addition, the total tax liability of the in- 
dustry on investment income will rise and 
fall automatically with investment yields, 
a reasonably valid measure of ability to 
pay. 

Gain and Loss from Operations 

Fundamentally, the intent of the second 
phase of the 1959 law is to tailor life in- 
surance company taxation to conform 
more closely to the standard corporate 
pattern of federal taxation. Basically this 
means exposing underwriting income to 
tax, along with investment income. 

An inclusive definition of taxable in- 
come is not a novel concept in insurance 
taxation. Comprehensive definitions of 
both income and expenses were required 
under the law in effect from 1913 to 1921.° 


® For the conceptual issues and historical back- 


ground of the general corporate theory, see the 
author’s article: “Taxation of Life Insurance 
Companies: The Treasury ” The Jour- 
nal of Insurance, Vol. XXV, No. 3 (Nov. 1958), 
pp. 29-38. 


The weaknesses disclosed in this early ex- 
periment with the corporate method ap- 
pear largely to have been moderated. The 
1959 law is a fairly sophisticated and re- 
fined piece of legislation although, as ob- 
served earlier, certain provisions may 
undergo rigorous testing in the courts. 

Despite opposition by a wide segment 
of the insurance industry to taxing under- 
writing gains, most observers not asso- 
ciated with the industry see no acceptable 
reason for excluding mortality and loading 
gains from the corporate income tax. This 
is a valid point of view with respect to 
stock insurers, particularly the highly 
profitable “specialty” companies. Further- 
more, mutual companies will largely be 
relieved from paying tax on insurance 
gains through the policyholder dividend 
deduction provisions of the law. Mutuals 
wiil pay higher taxes but primarily be- 
cause of realignments in the treatment of 
investment income. 

How does the law define operating 
gains and losses for tax purposes? Very 
roughly, the tax reporting procedure fol- 
lows the industry-wide summary-of-oper- 
ations statement in determining operating 
gain or loss. This figure is then reduced 
quite sharply by a series of special tax 
deductions. More precisely, gross income, 
under this section of the law, falls into 
three categories: premium income which 
is the major item of receipts, the com- 
pany’s share of investment yield, and other 
miscellaneous sources of income. 

From this gross income figure, all costs 
are then deducted, including claims and 
benefits paid, standard corporate operat- 
ing expenses and additions to policy re- 
serves in excess of required interest. Al- 
though this remainder is approximately 
the amount which appears on the conven- 
tion statement as gain from operations, it 
is not the operating gain or loss for tax 
purposes. Several important deductions 
are permitted: (1) policyholder dividends 
on participating policies, (2) 2 per cent 
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of group premiums, (3) the greater of 3 
per cent of premiums on nonparticipating 
contracts or 10 per cent of the increase in 
reserves on such contracts.’ The residual, 
after these deductions, is the gain or loss 
from operations for tax purposes. 

Although the operating gain or loss for 
tax purposes has now been determined, 
this is not the amount subject to the stand- 
ard corporate tax rate. Since, under phase 
one, the company’s share of investment in- 
come has already been made part of the 
tax base, taxable investment income is 
subtracted from the operating gain to de- 
termine what is known as underwriting 
gain. This is largely mortality and loading 
gain mixed with minor amounts of invest- 
ment income. One-half of this underwrit- 
ing gain is then added to taxable income 
computed under phase one, to consti- 
tute the combined tax base for the year, 
subject to tax at standard corporate 
rates.14 

If, however, the summary of operations 
reveals an underwriting loss, such a loss 
is deductible in full from the investment 
income tax base computed under phase 
one.!? To restate the latter situation, if 


10 The 2 per cent group premium deduction is 


intended to provide a cushion for this type of 


have a built-in protective cushion deriving from 
the redundant nature of the mutual premium. 

11 For example, if a company had an operating 
gain of $350,00% and taxable investment income 
of $150,000 under phase one, the underwriting 
gain would be $200,000 ($350,000 — $150,000). 
gain would be the 
phase two base ($100,000) to be added to the 
phase one base ($150,000) for a total tax base 


a 


the operating gain is smaller than taxable 
investment income under phase one, the 
tax base becomes the single item of oper- 
ating gain or loss. 

The novel aspect of this phase two pro- 
cedure is the inclusion of only one-half 
of underwriting income in the current 
year’s tax computation. This feature rec- 
ognizes the unusual nature of life insur- 
ance underwriting in that gains and losses 
from underwriting can only be deter- 
mined finally on some very long-run basis, 
since life contracts are, in their essence, 
agreements of long-term duration. Thus, 
Congress granted at least partial recog- 
nition to an industry position of long 
standing, that annual measurements of in- 
come under conventional accounting tech- 
niques cannot logically be applied to the 
life insurance business. However, the re- 
maining half of underwriting gains, un- 
taxed currently, is reserved for tax under 
the phase three aspect of the new law. 


Distribution to Shareholders 

The descriptive title of this section indi- 
cates, of course, that what follows applies 
only to stock insurers since only such com- 
panies have shareholders. Furthermore, 
since Congress utilized a three-stage ap- 
proach in introducing the phase three tax, 
the full impact of these provisions will 
not be felt until 1961 and thereafter.” 
Essentially, the intent here is to tax the 
untaxed half of underwriting gains from 
phase two, whenever the company de- 
cides to distribute to its stockholders all 
or part of this untaxed income. This ob- 
jective is attained by establishing a pri- 
ority system for the payment of cash divi- 
dends, through the use of two surplus 
accounts for tax purposes: (1) the share- 
holders’ surplus account, (2) the policy- 
holders’ surplus account. 

Cash dividends must first be charged 


48 The phase three tax does not apply to 19583 


it becomes operative on a one-third basis in 
1959, two-thirds in 1960, and fully in 1961 and 
the years which follow; I.R.C., Sec. 802(a)(3). 
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against the shareholders’ surplus, to which 
is credited annually all income upon 
which taxes have been paid: i.e., the sum 
of taxable investment income under phase 
one, plus one-half of taxable underwrit- 
ing income under phase two, reduced by 
the amount of tax actually paid.** In ad- 
dition, this account may be supplemented 
by certain other non-taxed amounts; for 
example, tax-exempt interest, the intercor- 
porate dividends credit, the small business 
deduction. 

If stockholder dividends reduce the bal- 
ance in this account to zero, additional 
dividends have to be charged against the 
policyholders’ surplus. This account con- 
sists of the untaxed half of annual under- 
writing income, supplemented by the 
special allowance for group premiums and 
non-participating contracts, permitted 
under phase two. However, amounts may 
be withdrawn from this account for cash 
dividend distribution only after payment 
of the 52 per cent corporate tax on with- 
drawals. 

Since management might be predis- 
posed to build up an excessively large 
balance in this account in order to defer 
payment of taxes, a tax must be paid on 
accumulations in excess of the largest of 
(1) 15 per cent of life insurance reserves, 
or (2) 25 per cent of additions to reserves 
since 1958, or (3) 50 per cent of net pre- 
miums in any year. If a tax is paid upon 
accumulations which exceed the maxi- 
mum, the excess, reduced by the amount 
of the tax, is transferred to the share- 
holders’ account, where it becomes eligible 
for dividend payment. 

Thus it is evident that because of either 
management decisions or the legal limit 
"4 For example, if a company had $150,000 of 
taxable investment income and $200,000 of un- 
derwriting income, the tax base would be $250,- 
000 ($150,00 plus one-half of $200,000). As- 
a 50 per cent rate, a tax of $125,000 
be paid and the remaining $125,000 would 


credited to the shareholder account from 
ich it could be withdrawn at will. 


2 


$F 


on accumulations, a tax must be paid 
upon all amounts originally placed in this 
tax deferral account."* Ultimately, there- 
fore, the untaxed segment of underwrit- 
ing gain under phase two is brought 
within reach of the tax collector. 

The accounts referred to above are fed- 
eral tax record accounts set up to control 
the source of cash dividends under phase 
three of the law. Presumably, any sur- 
plus existing at the time these provisions 
become effective, may later be used as a 
basis for dividend distribution, provided 
that the balances in both the shareholders’ 
and policyholders’ surplus accounts have 
been extinguished. However, since it is 
unlikely that company management will 
be disposed to pay taxes on and distribute 
all future income, this priority system ef- 
fectively locks in existing surplus balances. 

If management wishes, existing surplus 
can, of course, be capitalized through 
stock dividends. The controls outlined 
above apply only to cash dividends. One 
additional point might be indicated in 
relation to surplus. The surplus reported 
in the general financial statements of stock 
insurers will require adjustment or, at 
least, interpretation. Normally, in corpo- 
rate financial reporting, the capital and 
surplus stand as a measure of the owners’ 
claim, since taxes have been fully paid 
on amounts transferred to surplus. Under 
phase three, however, the government 
will have a provisional claim against part 
of surplus, i.e., that represented by the 
balance in the policyholders’ surplus ac- 
count. Thus, this divergence may mislead 
readers of financial statements who are 
unfamiliar with the complexities of in- 
surance company taxation. 


15 The use of the title, policyholders’ surplus, 


to describe this account seems to imply that the 
balance is reserved for policyholders. This is true 
only in the indirect sense that the company may 
accumulate funds tax-free until such time as the 
cash drain from either tax payment or dividend 
payment will not weaken the company; thus, the 
policyholder is protected. 
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Summary and Evaluation 


The basic structure and major focal 
points of the 1959 law have been analyzed 
above. In addition, many other changes 
and innovations have been written into 
this rather comprehensive piece of legis- 
lation. For instance, net long-term capital 
gains are to be taxed at a flat rate of 25 
per cent, beginning with the 1959 calen- 
dar year. Under earlier tax legislation, 
capital gains have been disregarded. This 
change, like many others, moves the life 
insurance company closer to the normal 
pattern of corporate taxation. So, too, 
does the extension of net operating loss 
carrybacks and carryforwards, three years 
back and five years forward, to life insur- 
ance companies. 

Numerous technical provisions relating 
to accounting methods, reserve computa- 
tion techniques, deficiency reserves, etc., 
have also been rewritten. Although these 
redefinitions are in themselves not un- 
important, their inclusion in a general 
paper of this type is unnecessary. How- 
ever, it must be quite apparent that the 
1959 law represents a drastic restructur- 
ing of insurance company taxation em- 
bodying, as it does, conceptual changes 
which have been discussed within the in- 
dustry and in the Treasury for many years, 
but, which in the past have never quite 
crystallized to the point of enactment. 


The new era may not, as suggested 
earlier, be as stable as many observers 
anticipate. The key factor will be the 
amount of revenue derived from the in- 
dustry. Will the tax yield be sufficient to 
satisfy Congress and the Treasury? Will 
the hard core of antipathy among some 
legislators in Congress toward the indus- 
try, because of its tax-protected position 
in the past, now gradually subside? The 
answer probably will be in the affirmative 
provided that (1) the tax yield is high 
and, (2) the industry does not attempt 
to mitigate the tax cost through extensive 


and continued litigation. 

Despite the industry point of view that 
life insurance companies carry an unduly 
heavy tax burden when the federal tax 
is added to the state premium tax, some 
fiscal experts would undoubtedly main- 
tain that the 1959 law still represents 
rather light treatment.’* 

A more severe attitude may be part of 
a general movement at some time in the 
future to tax all financial institutions, mu- 
tuals in particular, on a more rigorous 
basis. The search for additional sources of 
revenue, which sweeps through Congress 
from time to time, invariably suggests a 
close look at organizations which are ac- 
corded special treatment under the tax 
code. Despite the new law with its many 
strengths, on this basis insurance com- 
panies will continue under scrutiny. 

The precise effect of the new law upon 
intra-industry competition can only be 
speculated about at this point in time. 
Many provisions, as mentioned above, do 
not become fully operative until 1961. 
Some years after that date, useful studies 
of the impact of the law upon individual 
companies, and types of companies, can 
be undertaken. 

Some rather broad generalizations are, 
of course, possible at this time. Taxes of 
stock companies will increase, percentage- 
wise, more sharply than those of the mu- 
tuals. Speciality companies, with little 
investment income and often large under- 
writing profits, will clearly be in a less fa- 
vorable position. Fortunately, the law 
appears to have closed the very obvious 
tax-avoidance avenues formerly open to 
certain types of companies. The elimina- 
tion of these more flagrant situations may 
lessen the pressure directed against the 
entire industry. This fact, coupled with a 
rising tax yield curve, may produce the 
period of stability that many foresee under 
the new legislation. 


16 See: U.S. Cong. Committee on Ways and 


Means, Tax Revision Compendium (Government 
Printing Office, 1959), Vol. 3, Part V. 





























POPULATION, PREJUDICE AND PENSIONS 
H. Wayne SnwER 


University of Pennsyloania 


The Significance of an Aging Population 

Insurance as a field of study is unusual 
in that it deals with the various disci- 
plines affecting an institution rather than 
with the study of a single discipline.’ As 
a consequence, any significant develop- 
ment occurring in our society is likely to 
have an impact, frequently unanticipated, 
on insurance. One development which 
only recently received the attention it de- 
serves is the increase which has occurred 
in the percentage of older persons in our 
society. The degree of this increase has 
been substantial. Between 1900 and 1950, 
the total population of the United States 
doubled, but during the same period the 
population over 65 years of age quad- 
rupled.? Between 1930 and 1950 the total 
population of the United States increased 
some thirty per cent; however, the popu- 
lation over age 65 doubled.* In 1955 there 
were fourteen million people over 65; by 
1975 it is estimated that there will be over 
twenty-one million.‘ 

The implications of this increase in the 
aged population are being felt in many 
~ 2 Dr. Irving Pfeffer recognizes this when he 


secondarily 
sociology. “The Nature of Significance of Insur- 
ance Principles”, Annals of the Society of Chart- 
ered Property and Casualty Underwriters. Janu- 
ary 1958. 
2 Federal Security Agency, Fact Book on 
Aging. 1952, p. 1. 
*U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
‘ommunity Responsibility 


ways. In the field of political science, for 
example, it is recognized that the voting 
behavior of the aged differs substantially 
from that of younger people. Generally, 
it is accepted that they are more con- 
servative in their political attitudes than 
younger persons, although they may favor 
special legislation which is far from con- 
servative in its implications. 

The tendency of the aged to congregate 
in certain areas makes this even more sig- 
nificant, for it concentrates their voting 
power.’ While the population over 65 
years of age increased per cent for 
the country as a whole, between 1930 and 
1950, in Florida and Arizona the increase 
in the population over 65 years was in 
excess of eighty per cent. 

In the area of labor relations, Dr. Frank 
G. Dickerson has suggested that pension- 
ers may be somewhat critical of those 
union activities which lead to high wages.® 
The reason for this is that many believe 
higher wages for labor leads to inflation 
(the wage-price spiral), which is harmful 
to those on fixed incomes. 

The significance of the development to 
the psychologist may be suggested by the 
tenfold increase between 1900 and 1950 
of persons over age 65 in mental hospitals; 
to the sociologist, the increasing aware- 
ness of leisure as a necessary area of 
study. 

In the field of economics, the increase 

5 Fact Book on Aging, op. cit., p. 1. 

® Dickerson, Frank G., Paper delivered at the 


— Conference on Geratology, March 20, 
1951. 
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in the aged population affects the types 
of goods and services demanded. It is rec- 
ognized, for example, that the demand 
for health services increases with age. 
This, in time, leads to a demand for medi- 
cal care insurance which will be available 
to this group. In addition, the increasing 
importance of nursing homes undoubt- 
edly arises from this growth. Also, the 
design of goods and services is affected 
by the age distribution of a society. For 
example, it is evident that the design of 
a house most suitable for older persons is 
very different from that needed by young 
couples. The elimination of stairs and the 
substitution of sun porches for nurseries, 
in homes designed for older persons are 
among the more obvious differences. 


The Maintenance of Income for an 
Aging Population ’ 

This increase in the percentage of aged 
persons in our population has focused at- 
tention on the problem of how a satis- 
factory level of income may be main- 
tained for this group. A recent study gives 
some indication of the sources from which 
income currently is being provided. The 
private sector of the economy is providing 
34 per cent of the income for the popula- 
tion over 65 years of age. This includes 
26 per cent who are receiving income 
from earnings (largely wages) and 8 per 
cent who are receiving benefits from pri- 
vate pensions. Investment income of a 
significant amount is available to less than 
one per cent of older persons.* The pub- 
lic sector of the economy provides income 
for 75 per cent of this group; 58 per cent 
are receiving public pensions and 17 per 
cent are receiving public assistance. (Ob- 

7 Statistics presented in this section are taken 
from the article “Money Income of Aged Per- 
sons: A 10-year Review, 1948 to 1958,” by Le- 
nore A. Epstein, Social Security Bulletin, June 
1959, pp. 4-11. 

® The median amount of liquid assets held by 
couples 65 years of age and older was $2800; 


for widows it was $2600; and for single retired 
workers it was $1950. 


viously some persons receive income from 
more than one source.) Of these persons 
who receive no income from employment 
or from social insurance, 70 per cent are 
receiving public assistance. 

These figures emphasize that the pres- 
ent approaches to the problem of main- 
taining income will be satisfactory only if 
one condition is met. That is that the 
workers be almost continuously employed 
until they reach a reasonably advanced 
age. The fact is that every source of in- 
come except that of public assistance 
(and investment income from inherited 
wealth) is dependent upon earnings aris- 
ing out of employment. To the extent that 
middle-aged (45 to 65) persons are not 
able to maintain a record of regular em- 
ployment, all major sources of income 
currently being provided, except that 
of public assistance, will produce still 
smaller income to them when they be- 
come elderly. 

An additional problem created by the 
failure of middle aged and older workers 
to maintain regular employment, is that 
of requiring a smaller and smaller per- 
centage of the population to provide the 
goods and services necessary to maintain 
and increase the standard of living for the 
whole of the population. “There is a 
danger that, unless persons now regarded 
as elderly and of pensionable age, can 
contribute to the volume of wealth pro- 
duced, by continuing in employment for 
a few years, the maintenance of the aged 
will, in the not very distant future, be- 
come a crushing burden on the young and 
middle-aged, thus forcing down the 
whole standard of living.” ® 


Barriers Against Employment 
of Older Persons 


In spite of the desirability of maintain- 
ing employment opportunities for middle- 


aged and elderly workers, barriers have 


® Cumberlage, G., Old People. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, London, 1947, p. 84. 
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been raised which restrict these oppor- 
tunities. In many areas it is difficult for 
men older than forty years of age, after 
they have become unemployed, to find 
jobs compatible with their abilities. In- 
deed, it seems that the fortieth birthday 
makes a man unemployable in the eyes 
of many employers. So serious are the 
effects of this employer attitude that both 
Pennsylvania and New York have at- 
tempted to overcome it by forbidding 
undue discrimination because of age in 
their Fair Employment Practices Acts. 
The effectiveness of this prohibition, how- 
ever, is doubtful. 

The justifications for the existence of 
these barriers can be separated into two 
principal categories. The first relates to 
the productive inefficiency of the older 
worker; the second relates to the cost dif- 
ferentials arising from the age of the 
worker per se.?° 

The alleged causes of productive in- 
efficiency which are regularly listed in- 
clude (1) inability to meet production 
standards, (2) accident proneness, and 
(3) inadaptability, with resulting in- 
creases in training costs. Specific studies 
of these factors and surveys of employer 
attitudes when unrelated to the study of 
age, however, fail to substantiate these 
allegations. For example, a survey con- 
ducted of some 97 companies, each with 
more than one thousand employees, indi- 
cated that more than 60 per cent of older 
workers were average or above in quan- 
tity of production, while over 70 per cent 
were above average in quality of produc- 
tion. A more recent study of 163 com- 
panies indicates that plant executives be- 


10 Lazare Teper, “Personnel Policy and Older 
Workers—An Overview.” Proceedings of the 
Third Conference on the Problem of Making a 
Living While Growing Old. Temple University, 
1954, pp. 47-48. 

11 Sylvester Aichele, “Older Worker Produc- 
tivity, Accident Proneness, and Sickness Rec- 
ords”, Proceedings of the Second Conference on 
the Problems of Making A Living While Grow- 
ing Older. Temple University, 1953, pp. 297-298. 


lieve that 97 per cent of older workers are 
equal or superior to workers under age 
50 in over-all performance. In this study 
78 per cent of the male older workers 
were believed to be equal or better in 
quantity of production, and 99 per cent 
were believed to be equal or better in 
quality of production.” 

In the area of accident proneness, it has 
been discovered that the average number 
of days lost from disability per million 
hours worked, is highest for workers in 
the age 20-24 group, and that the fre- 
quency rate for disabling injuries, per 
million hours worked, is highest for the 
age group under 20 years of age.'* Similar 
patterns in which frequency rates for 
accidents decrease with age are found in 
Europe.’* This is further confirmed by 
the study of 163 companies, which found 
that 91 per cent of the executives believed 
the accident rates for male workers over 
50 were the same or lower than those 
under 50, and that 95 per cent believed 
the attendance record generally was aver- 
age or better.*° This was substantiated in 
another study, which found the absentee 
rate for older workers lower than that for 
younger workers in over 90 per cent of 
the reporting companies.’® 

The question of training costs is diffi- 
cult to determine, for it includes many 
different factors. While it is agreed that 
older workers as a class are less flexible 
and, to some degree, more difficult to 
train, evidence indicates that their per- 
formance after training is somewhat 
better than for those who are younger. In 
addition, the voluntary turnover rate for 
this group is much lower than for the 
younger age group, so that the training 
process need not be repeated as fre- 

12“The Older Worker”, Factory Management 
and Maintenance, Vol. 116, No. 8, March 1958, 
pp. 85-87. 

18 Aichele, op. cit., p. 299. 

14 Thid. 

15“The Older Worker”, op. cit., p. 304. 

16 Aichele, op. cit., p. 304. 
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quently.17 As a consequence, it seems 
doubtful that the cost of training older 
workers can be justified as a cause of em- 
ployment discrimination. 

What then of the excuse that older 
workers are not hired because of cost 
differentials arising from age alone, i.e., 
the increased cost of providing group life 
and annuity benefits??* It must be ad- 
mitted that these costs, in fact, do in- 
crease as the age of the employee in- 
creases. Although some pension plans do 
not have this characteristic, the over- 
whelming majority of pension plans are 
designed in such a way that costs increase 
with age. The fact that the excuse can be 
justified, however, does not mean that 
this is the real cause of the discrimination. 
In fact, it is the belief of the author that 
the cause lies in an entirely different area 
—that of prejudice toward a minority 


group—the aged. 
The Theory of Prejudice 

The first step in considering this ap- 
proach is to define what is meant by 
prejudice. It may be defined broadly as 
“a feeling, favorable or unfavorable to- 
ward any person or thing prior to or not 
based on actual experience.’® In more 
restrictive terms it may be defined as “an 
antipathy based upon a faulty and in- 
flexible generalization .. . directed toward 
a group as a whole, or toward an indi- 
vidual because he is a member of that 
group.” 2° 

It is rather surprising to find that the 
study of prejudice by psychologists and 
sociologists, is a recent development. The 
subject, for example, is not included in 


11“The Older Worker”, op. cit., p. 87. 


18 The increased cost of providing pension and 
group insurance ranked fourth among the rea- 
sons given by employers for not hiring older 
workers in Bureau of Employment Security, 
Seven City Study made in 1956. 

19 Allport, Gordon W., The Nature of Preju- 
dice, Doubleday and Company, Inc., Garden 
City, N.Y., 1958, p. 7. 


2 Ibid., p. 10. 
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the definitive Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, published in the 1930's. As a 
consequence, the studies made of preju- 
dice have, for the most part, been di- 
rected toward the dramatic problems of 
racial or religious prejudice. The inclu- 
sions of age along with race and religion 
in the F.E.P.C. codes enacted in New 
York and Pennsylvania, however, may 
give promise of a wider range of study in 
the future. 

As one might expect in a newly-de- 
veloped area of study, there is much con- 
jecture and little knowledge about preju- 
dice. In one of the important works, 
however, it has been stated that there are 
three basic psychological functions which 
underlie prejudice.* These functions are 
(1) the creation of a stereotype, (2) a 
generalization of feelings and (3) the de- 
velopment of a rationalization. Each of 
these will be examined briefly to deter- 
mine if it is applicable to our attitudes 
regarding older persons. 

Has a stereotype been created regard- 
ing older people? To answer this, it is 
necessary to define a stereotype. Walter 
Lippman, who is credited with establish- 
ing this concept in his book, Public 
Opinion, has defined stereotypes as “pic- 
tures in your heads”! A more precise 
definition is that it is “an exaggerated be- 
lief associated with a category. Its func- 
tion is to justify (rationalize ) our conduct 
in relation to that category.” 

The generalization of feelings regard- 
ing older persons is difficult to prove but 
appears to be widely experienced by all 
of us in many ways. 

The application of this definition to- 
ward the category of “older workers” is 
obvious and yet rather difficult to de- 
scribe. For example, when a group of 

21 Allport, Gordon W., “Prejudice, A Problem 
on Psychological Causation”, Journal of Social 
Issues, 1950, Supplemental Series No. 4. 

22 Allport, Gordon W., The Nature of Preju- 


dice, Doubleday and Company, Inc., Garden 
City, N.Y., 1958, p. 187. 
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graduate students were asked if they 
would like to live in an apartment house 
in which the other tenants were older 
persons, they answered unanimously that 
they would not. When asked to explain 
their attitude, they answered that older 
persons would be “crabby”, that they 
would not be “good neighbors”, and that 
noise would disturb them. Although this 
may be true of some older persons, the 
generalization certainly hides many ex- 
ceptions. Perhaps an even more striking 
example is the obvious stereotype of 
older workers as slow, methodical indi- 
viduals, set in their ways, who cannot get 
along with young persons on the pro- 
duction line or in the office. The direct 
application of this to the employment 
opportunities for older workers is recog- 
nized in the statement that “the slow- 
down” generally attributed to the older 
workers is more a stereotype than a fact.”* 
The primary obstacles to the placement of 
older workers are the unfounded assump- 
tions and biases regarding the flexibility 
and capacity of older workers.** 

In other societies, age has been fre- 
quently honored. The respect given the 
aged Chinese Mandarin, the old Indian 
warrior, or even the village elder in times 
past, however, is in striking contrast to 
the “cult of youth” which exists in the 
United States today where many seem to 
believe “that age is some sort of con- 
tagious disease or a dirty word.”*> The 
reason for this attitude is beyond the 
realm of this paper, but that it does exist 
is obvious. 

The final consideration—rationaliza- 
tion, or the accommodation of beliefs to 
attitudes—is the one which is critical to 
the problem of employment and pensions. 


33 Aicheles, op. cit., p. 297. 

24 Workers Are Young Longer. Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, U.S. Dept. of Labor, 1952, 
p. 4. 

25Swanson, Gloria, “Should a Woman Lie 
About Her Age”? This Week Magazine, Sept. 26, 
1954. 


It is suggested that excuses given for not 
hiring older workers are simply rationali- 
zations. Most obviously, the previous dis- 
cussion on productivity as an excuse for 
not hiring older workers, illustrates its 
existence. In addition, some employers 
subject only to manual rates, have used 
the impact on workmen’s compensation 
costs as the excuse for not hiring older 
workers. Since these rates are not based 
on the age of the worker, the cost of in- 
surance obviously can not be adversely 
affected and consequently the use of this 
excuse must be viewed as a rationaliza- 
tion. 

Pension costs have been one of the 
more important excuses given by em- 
ployers for not hiring older workers. It is 
significant that in one study which is fre- 
quently quoted, over ten per cent of those 
employers who gave this as a reason for 
not employing older workers did not, in 
fact, have a pension plan covering any of 
their employees. In addition, another 
eighteen per cent of those using this ex- 
cuse had no pension plan covering pro- 
duction or maintenance workers. Thus it 
appears that much of the concern regard- 
ing the role of pensions as an employ- 
ment barrier is unfounded in fact. In- 
stead, pension costs are being used as a 
rationalization for the prejudice which 
exists against older workers. 


The Problem of Pensions 


The recognition of the true nature of 
the barrier to the employment of older 
workers, however, does not eliminate the 
problem as it relates to pensions. In fact, 
it may be anticipated that pensions costs 
as an employment barrier will play an 
increasingly important role in public dis- 
cussions of the problem in the future. The 
reason for this is that pensions costs, may, 
and frequently do, increase the cost of 
hiring older as compared with younger 
workers. As the number of private pension 
plans increase, and, as the fallacies of 
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other rationalizations are publicized and 
recognized, it is likely that the impact of 
pension costs will become an increasingly 
popular excuse, for it is one that car be 
defended. It is a good reason even if it is 
not the real reason. 

As a consequence, pension plans are 
likely to be subject to an ever increasing 
public scrutiny. Already studies of the 
impact of pensions on employment op- 
portunities have been made by several 
governmental bodies.2* Some politicians 
are giving serious thought to proposing 
legislation which they believe, correctly 
or incorrectly, may help to alleviate the 
problem. 

A governor of one of the more heavily 

26See for example the Reports of the New 
York State Joint Legislative Committee on Prob- 
lems of the Aging, the Proceedings of the vari- 
ous Conferences on The Problem of Making a 
Living While Growing Old sponsored jointly by 
Temple University and the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and Pension Costs in Relation to 


the Hiring of Older Workers, published by the 
U.S. Department of Labor. 


populated states, for example, has sug- 
gested informally that all pension bene- 
fits should be immediately vested as a 
matter of law. This, in his opinion, would 
be a first step in solving the problem. 
Other legislation of a similar nature might 
be expected to follow. Such legislation 
obviously could not succeed in achieving 
its objective, if pension and insurance 
costs are being used solely as an accept- 
able rationalization for prejudicial atti- 
tudes. Such legislation would succeed, 
however, in reducing flexibility and re- 
stricting unnecessarily freedom of action 
in pension planning. 


Conclusion 


Those who have an obligation to speak 
out on matters affecting the institution 
of insurance, must be knowledgeable in 
the fields of economics, psychology and 
sociology. This will permit proper guid- 
ance of legislative action as it affects the 
area of special interest in insurance. 





INSURANCE AS A SEGMENT OF THE LIBERAL BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


WALTER WILLIAMS 


In the two recent reports on American 
business education,! the subject of insur- 
ance was rather roughly handled. Insur- 
ance is one of the areas singled out by 
Professor Gordon as being too special- 
ized: 


We have yet to see or hear a satisfactory 
defense of the degree of course prolifera- 
tion that exists in many (if not most) of 
the undergraduate business schools. .. . 
We have heard a great deal about the 
critical faculty shortage that confronts col- 
legiate business education. But one won- 
ders how serious this faculty shortage 
really is when the schools have the re- 
sources to offer . . . not only principles of 
insurance, but also separate courses on life, 
property, fire, casualty, and other types of 
insurance, not to mention claims proced- 
ure, agency management, and the tax and 
legal aspects of insurance. . . .? 

Not only does Gordon believe that the 
field of insurance is too specialized, but 
he also includes insurance as one of the 
minor areas in which the faculty vested 
interests will fight hard for a continuation 
of the status quo. Gordon observes in 
connection with insurance and other 
minor business fields: 


Formidable vested interests have been 
built up in various of these minor fields 
and quite understandably the faculty 
members concerned will hardly view with 
equanimity the suggestion that under- 
graduate students not be permitted to 
specialize in these areas and that the num- 
ber of courses offered be drastically re- 


Robert A. Gordon and James E. Howell, 
Higher Education for Business (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1959); and Frank 
C. Pierson and Others, The Education of the 
American Businessman (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1959). 

2 Gordon and Howell, op. cit., p. 139. 


duced. . . . Dozens of minor fields of 

specialization have been permitted to de- 

velop that never should have been intro- 

duced at all. Many of them involve speci- 

alization in the problems of some industry. 
3 


These are the formal charges made by 
noted professional educators against in- 
surance as an academic specialization. 
The charges are quite far-reaching. As 
this author interprets the two reports on 
American business education, they advo- 
cate a drastic reduction, if not the elimi- 
nation, of the minor specialized areas 
from the business school. In short, spe- 
cialization is the antithesis of the broad 
objective of the university, which is to 
produce a liberally educated individual. 
Are these charges valid? Is there no 
place for insurance at the university 
level? Must the field be relegated to the 
vocational school? Is insurance an im- 
proper vehicle for providing an individual 
with a liberal education?‘ 

These charges may be challenged with 
militant statements that the researchers 
used poor methods, that they failed really 
to understand the minor areas studied, or 
that they really told business educators 
only that which they already knew. Per- 
haps there is some truth in each of these 

3 Ibid., pp. 216-217. Professor Pierson barely 
considers insurance, but the general tone of his 
book leads this writer to believe that his views 
are similar to those of Gordon and Howell. 

*The author might add a personal note that 
he has more than a passing interest in such 
questions. He is just embarking upon an aca- 
demic career in insurance. If these reports are 
right, the author is on the road to “functional 
obsolescence” his first year out of college. He 
feels a little like the buggy expert who, having 
just completed his apprenticeship, walked to the 
street and was hit by a Stanley Steamer. 


( 43 ) 
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claims,5 but the author prefers to ap- 
proach the question of insurance as an 
academic field, from another direction. 
Since he is just beginning his teaching 
career, he prefers to look to the future, 
not to quibble over the past. Two ques- 
tions will be considered: (1) What are 
the requirements for a field of study to 
be termed “liberal”? (2) Can insurance 
meet these requirements? 


What Is a Liberal Education? 


Professor Joseph D. Coppock, in one of 
the special chapters in the Pierson book, 
sets forth a lucid definition of a liberal 
education: 


“Liberal Arts” means the fields of study 
which enable a person to understand some- 
thing of the fundamental nature of the 
physical and biological world, the main 
characteristics and problems of the social 
world, and the spiritual, artistic, cultural, 
and intellectual achievements of mankind. 
Understanding is the basic purpose in the 
liberal arts conception, and it involves not 
only knowledge but also the development 
of an inquisitive mind, good judgment, 
and the ability to think logically.* 

A liberal education then is a function 
of two variables: (1) the acquaintance- 
ship with facts and (2) the ability to 
reason (understand). The second factor, 
however, is the sine qua non of the lib- 
erally educated man. That the liberally 
educated man has forgotten the date of 
Themistocles’ victory at Salamis is hardly 
to be considered a fatal flaw. That a per- 
son does not grasp Plato’s political argu- 
ments after reading The Republic, on the 
other hand, may bar him from the title of 
liberally educated. 

5 Which claims the author has heard at more 
than one meeting aimed directly or indirectly 
at a discussion of the reports. 

® Pierson, op. cit., pp. 663-664. On page 663, 
footnote 2, Dr. Coppock lists these fields as 
“liberal”: “mathematics, astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, geology, biology, psychology, anthro- 
pology, sociology, geography, economics, politi- 
cal science, history, philosophy, religion, lan- 
guage and literature (English and foreign), 
music, and other fine arts.” 


According to Dr. Coppock’s definition, 
any field of learning which helps an indi- 
vidual to understand and to appreciate 
man and his surroundings can be classi- 
fied as liberal.? It would strike this au- 
thor, in light of Professor Coppock’s 
definition, that the study of business can 
be one of the most liberalizing of all types 
of academie endeavor. In business, rea- 
sonably logical men vie for wealth, power, 
and prestige. To gain understanding of 
the implications and motivations behind 
business transactions, the student must 
develop insight in many and diverse areas 
of human emotion. Of course, it is ex- 
actly this point of the liberality of “busi- 
ness in general” that the two reports 
stress. In effect, the reports are asking 
why should a business student learn the 
mechanics of the fire policy when he 
could be studying in an area that would 
help him to grasp basic human motiva- 
tions. The purpose of this paragraph has 
been merely to show the liberality of the 
general area of business. However, there 
is no reason to assume that the liberality 
of the whole (business) is made up of a 
sum of liberal parts (insurance, real es- 
tate, etc.). 


Insurance As a Segment of Commerce 

A businessman functions in the shadow 
of two distinct categories of hazards. 
First, he must operate in light of the eco- 
nomic variables. Each businessman faces 
the threat of competition from rival 
sellers (microeconomics) and the vicissi- 
tudes of the economy itself (macroeco- 
nomics). Secondly, he may suffer disaster 
because of capricious occurrences. For 
example, a manufacturer in Detroit may 
have his operation brought to a standstill 
by a fire at his supplier’s plant in Akron. 
Smoke may fill a cafe and ruin the owner’s 
chance for sales during the biggest week 
end of the year. A child may be injured 

* The fields listed in footnote 6 are those com- 


monly designated as liberal, and not the only 
ones that can be termed liberal. 
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by what a court of law rules to be negli- 
gence of a store, with the liability of that 
store being thousands of dollars. The 
happening of such events as these gen- 
erally cannot be predicted by the individ- 
ual entrepreneur because he lacks suffi- 
cient units upon which to base a valid 
estimate of loss. The entrepreneur can 
neither predict such capricious hazards 
nor individually protect against them. 
Insurance then is the device by which 
a businessman can protect himself against 
chance events. Insurance is the means by 
which the entrepreneur can transfer, for 
a’ premium, the risks surrounding one of 
the two main categories of hazard facing 
him. He is then free to concentrate upon 
the somewhat more predictable economic 
hazards. Viewed in this way, the study 
of insurance certainly has importance in 
the education of the prospective business- 
manager. If the prospective business- 
manager is not trained to understand the 
nature and function of insurance relative 
to the capricious hazards, he will have a 
void in what the author believes to be an 
area of major importance in education for 
business. Yet, the reader should note that 
the author’s argument is a justification for 
insurance as a part of the business cur- 
riculum, but not as a major subject. 


Insurance As a Major Field 


The justification for a student's speciali- 
zation in any area of knowledge is a diffi- 
cult point to establish. The chemistry 
major studies that science so as to gain 
expertness in that particular area. One 
would assume quite logically that he 
plans to be a chemist. Whether he will be 
a better chemist by having a smattering 
of all the physical sciences rather than a 
concentration in chemistry is obviously a 
matter that may be debated ad infinitum. 
The same argument is relevant to insur- 
ance as a segment of the science of busi- 
ness. It would appear to the author that 
this generalist versus specialist debate 


cannot be resolved. Hence, a more use- 
able criterion for judging the worth of a 
subject as a college curriculum major, is 
to see whether or not it meets the liberal 
arts test set forth by Dr. Coppock. Can 
the subject be used as a vehicle for de- 
veloping a student’s reasoning ability? As 
an insurance teacher, the author thinks 
insurance does provide such a medium. 
To prove such a statement is, of course, 
virtually impossible. But, the proof is 
equally difficult for all other disciplines. 
However, many people come to the 
business school with a desire for a career 
in the insurance industry. Twelve se- 
mester hours of study in that area, the 
author believes, can make the student 
reasonably proficient in his field of 
choice, without negating the possibility 
of the student being trained in several 
diverse fields. The author joins Gordon, 
Howell, and Pierson in deploring undue 
proliferation in any area. On the other 
hand, insurance is itself a sufficiently di- 
verse field of endeavor so as to require 
more than a single principles course. 
Also, as to the second requirement of 
the liberally educated (the acquaintance- 
ship with facts), the area of insurance 
has a large vocabulary. Further, that 
vocabulary is quite different between 
the various areas of insurance. Just as the 
labor economist may be at a loss in the 
field of international trade because he 
“does not speak the language” so may the 
life insurance expert be lost in the non- 
life field. However one may detest it, in 
order to study any discipline, one must 
learn the specific language of that area of 
knowledge. The multiplier is a definition 
before it becomes a tool of analysis. It 
strikes the author that a reasonable way 
to prepare a student for a career in in- 
surance is to give him the specialized 
vocabulary of the science (acquaint him 
with the facts) and then teach him to use 
the specialized facts as tools of reasoning. 
If Gordon and Pierson found insurancé 
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teachers falling down in the second and 
more important aspect of the liberalizing 
process, this is deplorable. However, a 
field of learning should not be discarded 
because of the shortcomings of the ex- 
ponents of that discipline. 


Should Specialization Be At The 
Graduate Or Undergraduate Level? 


The two reports on American educa- 
tion seem to agree that (1) the purpose 
of the business school at the university 
level should be to educate the decision- 
makers of tomorrow; (2) specialization 
in the business school at the university 
level should be quite limited, especially 
in the minor fields (insurance, real estate, 
etc.); and (3) a greater degree of special- 
ization than at the undergraduate level, 
may be warranted at the graduate® level. 
According to the two reports, the ideal 
education for the prospective decision- 
maker would be liberal (primarily or ex- 
clusively non-business subjects) training 
at the undergraduate level and a two 
year masters’ program with some degree 
of specialization in business. Of course, 
the first question to be asked in consider- 
ing this ideal program is, what about the 
student who plans to attend college only 
four years. Is he better trained for busi- 
ness by a specialized major or a broad 
curriculum? Such questions lead us to 
the present cul-de-sac of broad versus 
specialized education. 

There is, however, one aspect of the 
broad versus specialized training ques- 
tion we have not investigated. Let us as- 
sume that a student desiring a career in 
business plans to take both undergradu- 
ate and graduate training. The broad 
undergraduate and specialized masters’ 
program recommended by the two re- 
ports has been mentioned previously. 
But, would not the reverse program be 
" 8 The graduate level referred to here is pri- 
marily the masters’ degree courses. The doctoral 
program is still intended primarily for those de- 
siring an academic career. 


equally logical? The two variables in de- 
veloping the liberally educated man are 
the acquaintanceship with facts and the 
ability to reason. Why not train the stu- 
dent in the specialized aspects of business 
at the undergraduate level? In effect, the 
undergraduate program would provide 
the student with the needed vocabulary 
of business (the first variable of the lib- 
eralizing process). Then, at the graduate 
level, the student’s ability to reason is 
sharpened within the context of his busi- 
ness training. He will approach the social 
sciences, for example, with many of the 
complex problems of business already 
fixed in his mind. Perhaps in such a set- 
ting the direct relationship of sociology 
to marketing will be more clear than if he 
had taken sociology before marketing. 
A program of specialized training first, 
might require a three year undergraduate 
and three year graduate curriculum. The 
program might require radical changes in 
many business schools.® Will such a pro- 
gram produce a better potential decision- 
maker than one who is trained as the two 
reports suggest? Of course, we cannot 
answer definitely this type of normative 
question. However, the fact that such a 
question can be logically argued without 
being resolved, is strong evidence of the 
inherent flexibility of the business school. 
Surely, there is vast room for improve- 
ment in the business schools. But, also 
existing in the business school is the flex- 
ible base for training the decision-maker 
no matter how he begins his college train- 


ing. 
The Future Role of Insurance 
In the Business Curriculum 


The author has set forth and defended 
his belief that the subject of insurance 
merits a place in the university level 
business school curriculum. Further, it 
seems quite probable that the study of 


® So, certainly will an adoption of the recom- 
mendations of the two reports. 
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insurance will be of greater significance 
in the future than it is in the present. Risk 
and risk-bearing are the raw materials of 
insurance. Also, the ability to work with 
the risk variable is the feature that dis- 
tinguishes the decision-maker (high-level 
management) from the journeyman em- 
ployee. It is difficult to imagine a pro- 
gram designed to train the potential 
decision-maker that would not include 
the risk-bearing aspects of insurance. The 
development of courses that integrate the 
risk-bearing aspect of insurance within 
the entire spectrum of risks faced by the 
entrepreneur, is one of the future chal- 
lenges of the insurance academician. 
Furthermore, the institution of insurance 
has tremendous macroeconomic implica- 
tions. On one hand, life insurance savings 
are a significant absolute amount of total 
liquid assets of individuals. On the other 
hand, insurance, as it diminishes risk to 


the individual, may stimulate aggregate 
consumption. The study of this aspect of 
insurance also is a future challenge. 

In fact, the author believes that the 
insurance academician has only scratched 
the surface of his chosen field. While the 
“policy type” (facts only) course will 
probably disappear or be greatly reduced 
in importance along with similar courses 
in other areas, there is no cause for alarm 
to the educator truly interested in the 
science of insurance. The study of insur- 
ance really has just begun in the Amer- 
ican universities. Its raw content is such 
as to make insurance one of the key sub- 
jects in the future education of the de- 
cision-maker. Insurance has a place in a 
liberal business education as conceived 
for the future. Whether it will take that 
place in the future depends on the group 
presently teaching insurance courses in 
the university curriculum. 




















OASI STATISTICS 
A PROGRAM FOR INSURANCE INDUSTRY 
EMPLOYMENT RESEARCH * 


Part I 


THEODORE BAKERMAN 
Duquesne University 


The present part of this study deals 
with employment information that can be 
derived from published statistics of the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance. This is a particularly fruitful source 
for insights into labor mobility in the in- 
surance industry. Although the useful- 
ness of this source is somewhat diminished 
by the age of the data, it is anticipated 
that there will be publication on a more 
timely basis in the future. 

Greater value, then, may be placed on 
the methodology that is used than on the 
immediate results. The same methodology 
may, of course, be applied to similar data 


* This study was carried out under an Insur- 
ance Research Award granted by the American 
Association of University Teachers of Insurance. 
The writer is indebted to the following personnel 
of the U.S. Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance for extensive cooperation in supplying 
him with information: Victor Christgan, Director, 
Alvin M. David, Assistant Director, Benjamin J. 
Mandel, Chief Statistics Division, and Mrs. Rena 
Berman, Survey Statistician. 

The results of the study are being presented in 
three parts. Part I, which appeared in the March, 
1960 issue of The Journal of Insurance, dealt 
with earnings in the insurance industry. Part II 
deals with employment mobility. These first two 
parts rely on published data. Part III, which is 

, will deal with the potentialities of 
unpublished data. 


1 Earlier work along these lines appears in the 
writer's “Employment and Worker Mobility in 
the Insurance Industry, 1945-1950,” The Review 
of Insurance Studies, June, 1954, pp. 29-37. Some 
of the data used in this paper were also used in 
the earlier report. 


as they become available. Nevertheless, 
the results are of some interest. 

Labor mobility has many facets, some 
of a desirable and some of an undesirable 
nature. Turnover can be an expensive 
matter, involving loss of training costs 
and many other expenses. It can also be 
fruitful in the process of improving the 
makeup of a company’s personnel, al- 
though the opposite may be the case. 
There are numerous other features of 
labor mobility, of such a nature that any 
broad generalizations need a considerable 
amount of qualification. Further com- 
ments are reserved for the analysis of the 
results that are presented in the material 
that follows. 

The mobility information contained in 
this paper includes movements within 
each of separate years, with no carryover. 
Employment data are taken or derived 
from two published sources. One is 
County Business Patterns? and the other, 
Handbook of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance Statistics* In addition, some un- 
published data were supplied by the U.S. 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance. Unless otherwise stated, the self- 
employed are excluded. The two parts of 


* U.S. Bureau of the Census and U.S. Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, coopera 


3 U.S. Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance, Baltimore, Maryland, various years. 
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the industry, insurance carriers and insur- 
ance agents, brokers and service are 
treated separately, according to Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


A General Measure of Mobility 


This measure is the ratio of the number 
of persons employed at any time during 
the year to the maximum number em- 
ployed during any one payroll period. To 
obtain comparable data, estimates were 
made of the number of persons employed 
during the payroll period ending nearest 
the last day of each year. The method of 
estimation used for each of the two in- 
surance industries was interpolation from 
the payroll period data in County Busi- 
ness Patterns. Although there is a slight 
seasonality in insurance industry employ- 
ment due to summer hiring because of va- 
cations, the upward trend in employment 
is great enough to make the end of the 
year the high employment point, as a rule. 
This seems to be confirmed by the data 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which 
could not be used because comparability 
is lacking and the two insurance indus- 
tries are combined. 

This general mobility ratio and the data 
used to compute it is shown in Table 1 
for the insurance carrier industry and the 
insurance agents, brokers and service in- 
dustry for each year in the period from 
1945 to 1955. 

Taking the period from 1945 to 1955 as 
a whole, there seems to be a fairly definite 
pattern within each industry, although 
there is significant variation in a few 
years. About one-third more persons are 
employed by the insurance carrier in- 
dustry at some time during each year than 
are employed at the yearly height of em- 
ployment. The corresponding figure for 
the insurance agents, brokers and service 
industry is about one-half. 

Although some of the causes of these 
high mobility ratios have nothing to do 
with the insurance industries (deaths, 


etc.), the ratios are so high that they may 
constitute strong evidence of inefficiencies 
in employment policy. The relative sta- 
bility of the ratios appears to indicate that 
this characteristic is a basic one. In the 
event that the situation is continuing at 
the present time, then this may be an area 
where a potential exists for considerable 
improvement. 


Intra-Industry Mobility 


The general mobility ratios are appli- 
cable to the industry as a whole, but there 
is, of course, variation from company to 
company. However, the position of the 
individual company would be worse, on 
the average than is indicated by these 
rates. The reason for this is that the gen- 
eral mobility ratio does not reflect the in- 
fluence of movement of persons from one 
company to another within the industry. 

The number of single-industry multi- 
employer workers is available for the pe- 
riod from 1948 to 1953. Calculating this 
figure as a per cent of those who worked 
in the insurance industries at any time 
during each year, the proportion ranges 
between 2.5 per cent and 3.3 per cent for 
the insurance carrier industry and be- 
tween 2.7 per cent and 3.7 per cent for 
the insurance agents, brokers and service 
industry. 


Inter-Industry Mobility 

The estimates of year-end employment 
and certain of the published data of the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance can be used for calculating the ex- 
tent of movement in and out of the insur- 
ance industries. There are two principal 
sorts of employment information provided 
by the Bureau. Data on all persons em- 
ployed in the insurance industry at any 
time during the year are shown in Table 
1. In addition, workers are classified ac- 
cording to the industry in which they 
earned most money during the course of 
the year. This is their major or assigned 
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industry. During the earlier years of the 
series that are developed in this paper, 
the Bureau used the last industry of the 
worker, rather than the major industry. 
However, according to that agency, there 


is little difference in numbers involved, 
whether the last or major industry concept 
is used. Therefore, the major industry 
data are treated as if they were last in- 


dustry data. 


TaBie 1 


EmpLoyMent AT Any Time DurinG THe Year (1), EMPLOYMENT IN THE PAYROLL PeRiop 
Enpinc Nearest DecemBer 31, (2), anp Ratio or (1) To (2) ror 


THE INSURANCE 


CARRIER AND THE INSURANCE AGENTS, BROKERS 


AND Service Inpustrigs, 1945-1955 





Insurance Carrier Industry 


Insur. Agents, Brokers and Service Industry 

















(1) (2) Ratio of (1) (2) Ratio of 

Year a (1) to (2) (1) to (2) 
(thous.) (thous.) 
1955 975 725 1.34 260 178 1.46 
1954 938 700 1.34 253 171 1.48 
1953 949 675 1.40 247 164 1.51 
1952 851 649 1.31 243 158 1.54 
1951 834 616 1.35 226 151 1.53 
1950 736 584 1.26 200 144 1.32 
1949 699 561 1.24 198 139 1.42 
1948 712 537 1.33 198 135 1.48 
1947 683 497 1.37 190 125 1.53 
1946 673 460 1.47 184 113 1.63 
1945 578 408 1.42 143 98 1.46 
Source: (1) Estimated from County Business Patterns. 


(2) U. 8. Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 


Subtracting last or major industry data 
from the total of all who worked in an 
industry at any time during the year gives, 
as a remainder, the number leaving that 
industry to work in another covered in- 
dustry. Subtracting the number employed 
during the last payroll period in the year 
from major industry data gives, as a re- 
mainder, those leaving the industry, but 
not to work in another covered industry. 
Subtracting single industry workers from 
the number employed during the last 
payroll period in the year gives, as a re- 
mainder, those who entered the industry 
from another covered industry. 

In Table 2, these computed remainders 
are shown for both insurance industries. 
In addition, the proportions that these re- 
mainders are of all persons employed in 
the insurance industries at any time dur- 
ing the year is given. Results are pre- 
sented for the period from 1945 to 1953, 
with a gap in 1950 that is accounted for 


by a lack of major or last industry infor- 
mation for that year. 

From the data in Table 2, it appears 
that the insurance carrier industry is not 
at a disadvantage, insofar as the attrac- 
tion of other covered industries is con- 
cerned. In general, about as many persons 
leave other covered employment to be- 
come employees of insurance carriers as 
leave the insurance carrier industry for 
other covered employment. This is par- 
ticularly the case in the period from 1949 
to 1953, while an edge must be given to 
other industries in earlier years. 

On the other hand, the insurance agents, 
brokers and service industry appears to be 
a very consistent net loser to other cov- 
ered industries. More persons leave this 
insurance industry for other covered em- 
ployment than enter it from other covered 
employment. During the period from 
1950 to 1953, the disadvantage of the in- 
surance agents, brokers and service in- 
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TaBLe 2 


Se.ecrep Types or MOvEMENT OF PERSONS IN AND OUT OF THE INSURANCE CARRIER 
AND InsuRANCE AGENTS, Brokers aND Service Inpustries, 1945-1953 


52 





Insurance Carriers 


(2) (3) 

















Year 
(thous.) (thous.) 
1953 949 185 89 163 247 62 20 42 
1952 851 148 54 163 243 74 11 46 
1951 834 145 73 150 226 60 16 41 
1950 736 n.a. n.a. n.a. 200 n.a. n.a. n.a. 
1949 699 94 44 96 198 38 21 31 
1948 712 127 49 100 198 44 19 35 
1947 683 135 50 91 190 52 14 30 
1946 673 115 99 129 184 43 28 43 
1945 578 113 57 89 143 38 7 25 
Per Cent of (1) 
1953 100.0% 19.4% 9.4% 17.8% 100.0% 25.3% 8.1% 17.1% 
1952 100.0 17.4 6.4 19.2 100.0 30.5 4.7 18.9 
1951 100.0 17.4 8.7 18.0 100.0 26.6 6.9 18.1 
1950 100.0 n.a. n.a. n.a. 100.0 n.a. n.a. n.a. 
1949 100.0 13.4 6.3 13.7 100.0 19.3 10.5 15.5 
1948 100.0 17.8 6.8 14.0 100.0 22.3 9.7 17.5 
1947 100.0 19.8 7.4 13.3 100.0 27.3 7.3 15.7 
1946 100.0 17.0 14.7 19.1 100.0 23.2 15.3 23.2 
1945 100.0 19.6 9.9 15.3 100.0 26.4 5.2 17.7 
Key: (1) Persons employed at any time during the year. 


a) 


(2) Persons leaving the industry for =< oyment in other covered industries. 


Persons leaving the industry other 
Persons entering the industry from employment in other covered industries. 


those included in (2). 


Source: Computed or compiled from data of the U. 8. Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 


dustry appears to have been accentuated, 
as compared with earlier years. These data 
do not include the self-employed. 
Generally, between 6 and 10 per cent 
of all persons employed in each insurance 
industry at some time during a year, leave 
for reasons other than transferring to dif- 
ferent covered employment. There does 
not seem to be any significant pattern of 
variation between the two industries. 


Differences in Mobility of Males 
and Females 


In Table 3, the interchange of person- 
nel between the insurance industries and 
other covered industries is shown, accord- 
ing to sex. Over a period from 1945 to 
1953, there was a net movement out of 
the insurance carrier industry by male em- 
ployees in all years included in the table 
with the exception of two. Among fe- 
males, however, the situation is some- 
what different. In four of the five years 


from 1945 to 1949 inclusive, there was a 
net movement out of the insurance carrier 
industry. However, the situation was re- 
versed in all of the three years from 1951 
to 1953, with a net movement of females 
into the insurance carrier industry. 

A completely different pattern is ap- 
parent in the insurance agents, brokers 
and service industry. With the exception 
of one year, when the movement of males 
from other covered industries into this 
insurance industry slightly exceeded the 
reverse movement, there is a net loss 
among both males and females in all years. 
Moreover, the net losses are, as a rule, 
very much larger than are those that occur 
in the insurance carrier industry. 

The Self-Employed Insurance Agents 

and Brokers 

As brought out in Part I of this study, 


those who are classified as self-employed 
in OASI statistics have this status on the 
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basis of the tax payments that they make. 
This group includes a minority of all in- 
surance agents and brokers. 

There are only three years, 1951 to 
1953 for which sufficient information is 
available on this group to compute mean- 
ingful data on the movement of persons 
into the group from other covered em- 
ployment and the movement of persons 
out of the group into other covered em- 
ployment. In each of these years this 
group shows a decided net gain in the 
interchange. In 1953, there were 77,500 
persons in the class of self-employed in- 
surance agents, brokers and service at 
some time during the year. 14.5 per cent 
of this number entered the group from 
other covered employment, while 9.8 per 
cent left the group for other covered em- 
ployment. Corresponding figures for 1951, 
in the same order, are 65,400, 19.0 per 
cent and 10.3 per cent. The figures for 
1952 are not given here, since these are 
such that the writer has a strong suspicion 
that the data are unreliable as a result of 
chance variation in sampling. The sample 
size was extremely small for 1952. 


Summary of Findings 
1. The number of persons who work 


in the insurance industries in the course 
of a year is high, related to the number 


employed when employment is at its 
height for the year. There is an excess of 
about one-third in the insurance carrier 
industry and about one-half in the insur- 
ance agents, brokers and service industry 
over the period from 1945 to 1955 in- 
clusive. 

2. Although interindustry mobility is 
not great, it does add to the turnover prob- 
lem for individual companies. 

3. In the interchange of workers be- 
tween the insurance industries and other 
covered employment, the insurance carrier 
industry comes close to breaking even, 
while the insurance agents, brokers and 
service industry is a consistent net loser, 
omitting the self-employed. 

4. With reference to the interchange 
described in point 3, the pattern of con- 
sistent net loss is followed by both sexes 
in the insurance agents, brokers and serv- 
ice industry. In the insurance carrier in- 
dustry, there is considerable variation 
among males and females from the pat- 
tern for the group as a whole. 

5. The very limited data on the self- 
employed in the agents, brokers and serv- 
ice industry show that group to be a rela- 
tively heavy consistent net gainer in the 
interchange of workers with other covered 
industries. 











CHARGES FOR CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE 
IN MAJOR CITIES 


ALLEN F. Junc 


University of Chicago 


Over the years, life insurance com- 
panies have greatly expanded the insur- 
ance services available to the consumer. 
The old standard forms of straight life, 
paid-up life, and endowment policies 
sometimes appear to have been over- 
shadowed by package policies, “custom 
tailored” policies, and many specialized 
types. A growing facet of the insurance 
business has been the life-insured loan. 
These agreements generally provide that 
the remaining portion of a loan will be 
paid by the insurance company in event 
of the borrower's death. These insured 
loans range from a personal loan of a 
few hundred dollars, or even less, to 
a mortgage loan of many thousand. 

This study was designed to gain infor- 
mation about life-insured loans. The ma- 
jor purpose was to ascertain the cost to 
the consumer for the insurance premium 
of a life-insured loan, commonly referred 
to as credit life insurance. An important 
phase was to determine the availability 
of this insurance, and to see if charges 
for it varied by city, by institution within 
a city, and by size of the lender. 

The study found that there were varia- 
tions in consumer cost for credit life in- 
surance throughout the country. Credit 
life insurance was available at more than 
75 per cent of the institutions studied. 
There were variations by cities, and varia- 
tions by financial institutions within a 
city. Large banks made life-insured ioans 


more available than smaller banks, and 
charged somewhat less for the premium. 


Method 


Commercial banks were chosen as the 
financial institution to be studied. They 
were contacted in person to learn about 
their charges for credit life insurance. The 
author posed as a prospective borrower, 
in contacting banks to find out the avail- 
ability and rates for this insurance. 

The same standardized approach was 
used in obtaining information at all banks. 
The interviewer was said to be in the 
process of buying a new car, and was 
desirous of financing $1500 for as many 
months as possible. Most banks were will- 
ing to finance a new car for 36 months, 
and no bank offered to lend money be- 
yond this limit. The interviewer also made 
it known that he was interested in the in- 
surance that would pay off the car in the 
event of death, and inquired about its 
cost. The amount of the premium was 
recorded. Some banks stated that all of 
their automobile loans carried life insur- 
ance, and did not quote a separate charge 
for it. In very few instances, regular credit 
life insurance was available only with dis- 
ability insurance. With the disability fea- 
ture, the car would be completely paid 
if the buyer continued to be fully disabled 
for more than three months. Since it was 
inseparable, the charges for these banks 
include this. 


( 55) 
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Sample—The sample included all large 
banks (with deposits over 100 million 
dollars) and at least two-thirds of the 
small banks (with deposits under 100 
million dollars) in the cities studied. All 
banks were contacted for life-insured loans 
in the following cities: Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Cleveland, Ohio; Denver, Colo- 
rado; Detroit, Michigan; Las Vegas, Ne- 
vada; New York, New York; Providence, 
Rhode Island; and San Francisco-Oakland, 
California. 

A random sample of smaller banks was 
chosen in the following cities: Chicago, 
Illinois; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; and St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. The general procedure for sampling 
smaller banks in these towns was to strat- 
ify them into two groups: those with de- 
posits between 50-100 million dollars and 
those with deposits under 50 million dol- 
lars.1 A sample was drawn of at least one 
of two for those with deposits of 50-100 
million dollars and at least one of three 
for those under 50 million dollars. 

No bank refused to quote a rate for an 
automobile loan or for credit life insur- 


2 All categories are mutually exclusive as no 
bank had deposits of exactly $100 million or $50 
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ance. In all, 155 banks that offered auto- 
mobile loans were contacted in the above 
cities. Some additional banks were con- 
tacted, but they did not make automobile 
loans. All contacts were completed be- 
tween November, 1959, and April, 1960. 


Findings 

There was considerable variability in 
the charges made by commercial banks 
for credit life insurance (see Table I). 
The price of this insurance was usually 
quoted in terms of percentage, such as 
% per cent or 1 per cent, or in terms of 
cents per hundred per year, or dollars per 
thousand. In quoting the cost of insur- 
ance, most banks figured their rate on the 
amount of money to be borrowed, $1500. 
Some banks figured insurance on the total 
cost of the note, principal plus interest. 
This latter practice was usually found 
where banks used a discount rather than 
an add-on rate in quoting interest charges 
on automobile loans.2 Most New York 
~ 2 For the add-on method, the finance or insur- 
ance charges are figured on the amount of money 
received. For the discount method the rates are 
figured on the total note, principal plus interest. 
On a 36 month loan, a rate of 50¢ per hundred 


discount for credit life approximates 68¢ per 
hundred add-on. 


TABLE I 


CHARGES TO THE CONSUMER FOR CREDIT Lire INSURANCE aT CommeERCIAL Banks In DOLLARS 
Per $1,000 Insurance Per YEaR* 


Standard 
Deviati 


By City Mean Median Range 
aE SRE ey See $ 9.70 $ 0 $ 9.70 $ 9.70 — $ 9.70 
aves budge ataca 13.10 -60 13.20 10.70 - 13.20 
BIC Sooo do's oiha yas .00 3.70 7.80 7.80 - 19.50 
NLS. 5 cin cinis snhrensie a 11.70 3.90 9.70 9.70 -— 19.50 
BE GOED. occ cscvsecns $11.40 $2.90 $12.00 10.70 — 13.20 
RD SARA as oe oe 13.10 4.40 9.70 8.20 - 19.50 
Cle id cis ptr steep oe biasiee Or 14.00 4.50 12.70 9.70 -— 19.50 
Gk ind vb 6p eas ene 10.70 1.30 10.30 9.30 -— 12.60 
OES gis d viv sde wes bs J 16.10 7.40 19.50 8.00 - 22.80 
ais en dncails oh wees wa 8.10 4.80 19.50 9.70 — 23.00 
Midwest (Total).......... $14.40 $5.30 $11.50 8.20 — 23.00 
SE et ass ccsedne scales 14.50 5.00 14.60 7.80 — 19.50 
NN SETI C PTT 4.60 4.90 14.60 9.70 — 19.50 
San cisco-Oakland....... 8.10 1.10 7.40 7.00- 9.70 
WEEE CED. csv cocckcnce $12.70 $5.20 $ 9.70 7.00 — 19.50 
By Amount of Bank Deposits 
Deposits $100 Million or over. . $11.50 $4.20 $ 9.70 $ 7.00 — $22.80 
Deposits under $100 Million... 14. 4.90 13.20 7.80 — 23.00 
soa $13.10 $3.90 $11.50 7.00 - 23.00 


* All charges have been rounded to the nearest 10 cents. 
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banks used the discount method for quot- 
ing interest rate and insurance premiums 
on automobile loans. 

All charges presented in Table I have 
been adjusted to approximate the true 
cost per thousand.* This was necessary as 
only one bank, in San Francisco, quoted 
insurance charges in terms of the remain- 
ing balance. The others quoted charges in 
terms of $1500 protection for the three 
year period, although the average amount 
of protection afforded was slightly in 
excess of $750. This is so if we think of 
each equal monthly payment as including 
the same amount of insurance, interest, 
and principal for the entire term of the 
loan. However, if one were to consider 
that the amount paid on the principal 
would increase with each additional pay- 
ment, and the amount paid for interest 
would decrease with each successive 
month (no bank quoted charges this way 
or mentioned this), the average charge 
for insurance would be approximately 3 
per cent lower than the charges shown 
in the table. 

Eighteen (14.9 per cent) of the banks 
offering credit life insurance would lend 
money on a new car for not over 24 or 30 
months. The insurance charges for these 
banks have been figured at the same rate 
as if the loan were made for 36 months. 
Rates for time periods other than 36 
months were obtained at a number of 
other banks, the rate remained constant 
at a given bank, while the term varied. 
Twelve (9.9 per cent) of the banks offer- 
ing credit life insurance, included it in 
the charge they quoted for financing the 
car. They would not quote a separate 

3 The following formula was used to adjust the 
charges quoted by the banks to find the true cost 
in respect to the average amount of insurance in 
force. These rates were then adjusted proportion- 
ally to express them in terms of dollars per thou- 
sand per year. 

R = actual annual rate 
= nominal annual rate 
= number of equal monthly 

installments 
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charge, since it was not possible to obtain 
a new car loan without it. The rates for 
these banks have been included at 50 
cents per hundred (% per cent). 

There were differences among areas, 
with the Midwest mean being the highest 
($14.40 per $1,000 per year), followed by 
the West ($12.70 per $1,000), and the 
East ($11.40 per $1,000). The San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland area offered the lowest 
mean rate for cities, at $8.10 per $1,000, 
while St. Louis had the highest rate, 
$18.10 per $1,000. The high rate ($16.10 
per $1,000) in Milwaukee can be ex- 
plained to some extent by the fact that 
three banks included a disability clause.‘ 

Larger banks, on the average, offered 
credit life insurance at significantly lower 
mean rates than did smaller banks ($11.50 
vs. $14.40 per $1,000). Perhaps the larger 
volume of loans permits them to charge 
a lower rate. 

The standard deviations measure, to 
some extent, variations in charges. These 
suggest that considerable variations exist 
for this commodity. There were substan- 
tial differences in charges within almost 
every city surveyed. The absence of de- 
viation in Boston is explained by the fact 
that all banks offering credit life insur- 
ance included it “free” on their loans. 

Consumers desiring an automobile loan 
at commercial banks could obtain credit 
life insurance at 78.1 per cent of the insti- 
tutions visited (see Table II). The Mid- 
west area offered it in 80 per cent of the 
banks, followed by the East with 78.4 per 
cent, with the West offering it in 72.4 
per cent. All banks contacted in Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, and Providence offered this in- 
surance, while it was available at less 
than 70 per cent of the banks contacted 
in Boston, Las Vegas, Milwaukee, and 
San Francisco-Oakland. Banks of all size, 
with deposits ranging from one million 
dollars to over nine billion dollars, made 


*For an explanation of the disability clause 


see Method above. 
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credit life insurance available, although 
83.1 per cent of the larger banks offered 


banks. There was no consistency between 
the availability of credit life insurance in 


it compared to 74.4 per cent of the smaller a city and the charge for it. 
TABLE II 
AvattaBiuity or Crepit Lire INSURANCE aT COMMERCIAL BaNnkKS 
Not Available 
By Area Number Percentage Number Percentage 
EEO I ERR, i ee 6 66.7% 3 33.3% 
STRESS 5405 wks access rele 19 70.4 8 29.6 
Ska CUENS <aShER oS pps 10 100.0 0 0.00 

i ek. waa} 080 5 100.0 0 0.00 

. 1, | BR ean 40 78.4% 11 21.6% 
OTL ss 5 Sick 5 Cais dbidiiee 25 73.5 9 26.5 
Cle | CTR ae 6 75.0 2 25.0 
Ee oe eae cn chavs. 8 100.0 0 0.00 
EEO OY EPPS TT Oe 7 63.6 4 36.4 
SETTERS Se Ore 14 100.0 0 0.00 

Midwest (Total)............... 60 80.0% 15 26.0% 
NS G6 608 bow SESE Tan 13 86.7 2 13.3 
SSE AI EEE EOE PE 2 50.0 2 50.0 
San Francisco-Oakland............ 6 60.0 4 40.0 

Wash Cetad). oie ise cccee. 21 72.4% 8 27.6% 
By Amount of Bank Deposits 
Deposits $100 Million or over. ..... 54 83.1% 1l 16.9% 
Deposits under $100 Million....... 67 4 23 6 

MN UES < aoc c cess Peas sce 121 78.1% 34 21.9% 


An opportunity was afforded to check 
on the availability of credit life insurance 
on personal unsecured loans at commer- 
cial banks. A majority of the banks that 
had credit life insurance available on 
automobile loans, required it on these un- 
secured loans. All banks that required it 
on automobile loans, required it on per- 
sonal loans. 

It was possible, during this study, to 
check on the availability of credit life in- 
surance at other institutions that extend 
credit. A number of small loan companies, 
specialists in signature-only loans, offered 
credit life insurance. A majority of auto- 
mobile dealers made it available to indi- 
viduals who wished to arrange financing 
through them. No retail merchants con- 
tacted in any of these cities, mentioned 
that life insurance was available with 
their time payment plans. The average 
amount of credit extended by these firms 
is probably too small to interest either 
the merchant or the consumer in insured 
credit. A small amount of credit life in- 


surance may contain too many administra- 
tive costs to make the rate attractive. 

Seven large insurance companies were 
contacted in Chicago to obtain their rates 
to individuals for credit life insurance. 
None of these offered a decreasing term 
policy of $1500 for a three year period. 
No company contacted would write a 
term policy for as little as $1500. The cost 
for insurance of this type at age 40, for 
the company’s minimum policy, averaged 
less than $10.00 per $1,000 per year. 


Conclusions 


The great degree of variability in credit 
life insurance rates suggests that the con- 
sumer can benefit from shopping for it. 
Since it is a complementary product, it is 
impossible to obtain a loan at one bank 
and credit life insurance only at another. 
The consumer interested in a life-insured 
loan must consider not only the basic 
finance charge, but should also include 
the cost for credit life insurance in com- 
paring lenders. A bank offering a finance 
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rate of 5 per cent with a credit life insur- 
ance rate of 1 per cent costs the consumer 
more than a 5% per cent loan with an in- 
surance rate of 40 cents per hundred. 
The wide availability of this insurance 
evidences its acceptance. At the larger 
banks, which presumably make a larger 
share of the loans, it was available at more 
than 4 out of 5. Twelve of the banks con- 
tacted included it as a “must” on their 
automobile loans. Some of the banks cur- 
rently not offering credit life insurance 
mentioned that they were considering its 
addition. Personnel at only three of the 
155 banks heartily disapproved of credit 
life insurance, mentioning high cost as the 
reason. The fact that many banks require 


it on unsecured loans, that many small 
loan companies offer it with their signa- 
ture-only loans, and that it is available at 
most automobile dealers on new car loans, 
further attests to its popularity. 

The consumer who is thinking of add- 
ing credit life insurance to his loan should 
consider not only its cost, but his age and 
general state of health. Although the rate 
for credit life insurance may be consider- 
ably higher than that for group term in- 
surance, the absence of alternate oppor- 
tunities for purchasing decreasing term 
insurance in small amounts may dictate 
the inclusion of credit life insurance with 
a loan. 

















AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMMISSION 
LITIGATION 


Jonas E. MrrretMan 
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The inroads of the “direct-writers” and 
other low cost automobile insurance un- 
derwriters into the total market of auto- 
mobile insurance business during the past 
several years have presented the casualty 
insurance industry with one of its most 
perplexing problems. Selective under- 
writing, lower commission rates, direct 
billing, cash terms and continuous policy 
forms are the cost-shaving devices which 
have been used effectively to provide at- 
tractive price advantages to the insureds 
of the companies which do not operate 
under the “American agency system.” 

On the other hand, most companies 
operating under the latter system have 
been compelled, for the most part, to con- 
form to the rigid traditional practices as- 
sociated with the system of independent 
producers. These include non-selective 
and accommodation risks, agency owner- 
ship of annual policy renewals, credit bill- 
ing and higher commission rates. The 
many pro and con arguments which can 
be advanced in regard to these conven- 
tions are not germane to this article, 
which is mainly reportorial in nature. 

The efforts of some agency companies 
to break through the barrier of tradition 
has been met with tenacious resistance in 
one geographic area. After a protracted 
period of red ink experience in the in- 
dustry and facing a sitwation of rising 
losses, the 1958 (and subsequent) auto- 
mobile rate structure developed by the 
appropriate rating organization, contem- 
plated an agency commission rate reduc- 


tion from 25 per cent to 20 per cent. With 
the lower commission percentage being 
applied against a higher gross premium 
rate, tacit recognition was given to the 
thesis that there is no necessary correla- 
tion between the level of loss costs cov- 
ered by the pure premium portion of the 
gross premium and the agents’ costs of 
doing business. 

Across the nation, thousands of pro- 
ducers accepted the unwelcome commis- 
sion rate cut without violent objection. 
However, one group of producers chal- 
lenged the scale revision. The California 
Association of Insurance Agents created 
the California League of Independent In- 
surance Producers, a California corpora- 
tion, for the purpose of representing, as 
assignee, the rights of the individual mem- 
bers of the League in a legal action against 
a group of “offending” companies.’ As 
will be noted later, one of the defendant 
companies subsequently settled the law- 
suit with its complainant agents. 

The Parties 

On December 30, 1958, the California 
League of Independent Insurance Pro- 
ducers, acting in behalf of 368 agents and 
brokers, joined with 104 (later amended 
to include 114) additional agents and 
brokers as co-plaintiffs in an antitrust ac- 
tion filed in the Federal District Court? 


1 California Agency Bulletin, California Asso- 


ciation of Insurance Agents, January, 1959; April, 
1959; July, 1959; January, 1960; March, 1960. 

2 Civil Action No. 37934, District Court of 
U.S. for the Northern District of California, 
Southern Division. 
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at San Francisco. The complaint, under 
which a jury trial has been demanded, 
cited the following defendants: Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Co., Connecticut; 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co., Califor- 
nia; Great American Indemnity Co., New 
York; Pacific Indemnity Co., California; 
Royal Indemnity Co., New York; The 
Travelers Indemnity Co., Connecticut; 
and United Pacific Insurance Co., Wash- 
ington. 
The Remedies 

This civil action was instituted against 
the seven defendant companies to prevent 
their continued alleged violations of the 
federal antitrust laws and to recover dam- 
ages for alleged injuries suffered by the 
plaintiffs in 1958. A first amended com- 
plaint, which was filed subsequently in 
compliance with a court order, set the 
damages at $2,615,000 including interest, 
or $7,845, 000 including interest under the 
treble damages provisions of the antitrust 
laws. The amount of damages, it has been 
asserted, represents the financial injuries 
to the plaintiffs in the neighborhood of 
$5,000 each, as the intended effects of 
the defendant's alleged conspiracy in vio- 
lation of the antitrust laws. The plaintiffs 
have requested, in addition to the dam- 
ages, a recovery of litigation expenses as 
provided by the Clayton Act. 


The Causes 


It was alleged that the defendant com- 
panies have knowingly and continuously, 
from an unknown exact beginning date 
in 1957 and until the filing date of the 
complaint, conspired to fix and maintain 
arbitrary noncompetitive automobile in- 
surance commissions to California agents. 
The conspiracy, it was stated, consisted of 
a continuing agreement by concerted ac- 
tion to decrease automobile insurance 
commission rates paid to the agents of the 
defendant companies and to persuade 


substantially all automobile insurers to 
join in a similar plan. 

It was charged further that, in order to 
effect the commission reduction, the com- 
panies: (1) coerced and intimidated other 
companies to join in the reduction; (2) 
threatened to boycott and did boycott any 
agent who protested; (3) acted outside 
the State of California in this matter in 
order to avoid compliance with California 
laws; (4) denied to agents the right of 
public hearing or protection by public 
authorities in this matter; (5) announced 
commission reductions unilaterally and 
bound themselves not to negotiate indi- 
vidually with agents as well as to boycott 
any agent who insisted upon private ne- 
gotiation by arbitrarily cancelling his 
agency contract; and (6) applied pressure 
against other companies to reduce com- 
missions, to prohibit private negotiation 
and to deal arbitrarily with agents. 


The Effects 


The allegations cited the following re- 
sults which presumably were intended by 
the defendants’ conspiracy. (1) At the 
beginning of 1958, without prior negotia- 
tion, the defendants and other companies 
which joined them, notified the plaintiffs 
that their commission rates would be re- 
duced. (2) The plaintiffs’ right of inde- 
pendent and private negotiation with their 
companies was destroyed. (3) Competi- 
tion for the services of the plaintiffs among 
the companies was impaired. (4) Free, 
competitive determination of plaintiffs’ 
commissions was prevented. (5) Plain- 
tiffs’ commissions were decreased. (6) 
Defendants’ profits were increased. 


Motions for Dismissal 


Late in March, 1959, a defendants’ mo- 
tion for dismissal was denied on the 
grounds that the federal court does not 
have jurisdiction in view of the McCarran 
Act, which granted immunity to the in- 
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surance industry from the impact of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. In a verbal rul- 
ing it was held that the federal court 
“does have jurisdiction to determine the 
merits of this controversy.” 

On May 20, 1959, the court granted de- 
fendants’ motion to dismiss the original 
complaint which had neglected to specify 
amounts of damages and to charge boy- 
cott, intimidation or coercion. The court, 
however, directed a filing of an amended 
complaint, within a specified time, which 
would correct these deficiencies of the 
original complaint. 

After filing of the amended complaint 
in June, 1959, motions for dismissal were 
again entered by the defendants on the 
grounds of .insufficiency of the complaint 
and of lack of jurisdiction over the subject 
matter. The court denied the motion ad- 
dressed to the sufficiency of the amended 
complaint by asserting that the complaint 
sufficiently alleges a boycott. The jurisdic- 
tional motion for dismissal was likewise 
denied on the basis that the defendants’ 
contention would render Sec. 3(b) of the 
McCarran Act largely ineffective. The de- 
fendants had contended that price-fixing 
conspiracies effectuated by methods stated 
in Sec. 3(b) are within the antitrust 
immunity provisions of Sec. 2(b) of the 
McCarran Act. Section 3(b) precludes a 
suit under the Sherman Act in which a 
state-regulated phase of the insurance in- 
dustry is involved unless the offending 
acts constitute boycott, coercion or intimi- 
dation. Among the defendants’ argu- 
ments, the theory was advanced that every 
price-fixing conspiracy necessarily in- 
volves economic pressures not to do busi- 
ness except at the agreed price. 


Defendants’ Defenses 


The seven defendant companies filed 
their separate answers to the amended 
complaint early in 1960. In general, each 
of the seven answers puts forth the de- 


fense that, under the provisions of the 
McCarran Act and because the subject 
matter of the action does not involve or 
affect interstate or foreign trade or com- 
merce, this (federal) court has no jurisdic- 
tion over this action. Furthermore, it was 
asserted, the California League of Inde- 
pendent Insurance Producers is not the 
real party at interest and therefore may 
not maintain this action to assert these 
claims. Also, it was contended that all 
action in connection with automobile in- 
surance rates and commissions was taken 
within the state insurance laws which re- 
quire the establishment of rates which are 
neither excessive, inadequate nor unfairly 
discriminatory. Therefore, the action was 
reasonable, in the best interest of the pub- 
lic and caused no public injury. Further- 
more, all of the allegations of boycott, 
coercion and intimidation were denied. 

Contrarily, it has been claimed that the 
plaintiffs have been and continue to be 
engaged in continuous conspiracy to elimi- 
nate competition and to restrain trade in 
relation to insurance commissions. Ad- 
ditionally, it was claimed that the plain- 
tiffs have attempted to compel, by co- 
ercion and intimidation, the defendant 
companies to establish unreasonable and 
unjustifiable insurance rates and to main- 
tain without change, excessive, unreason- 
able and unjustifiable commissions. Fur- 
ther, the plaintiffs have been charged with 
boycotting the defendant companies by 
refusing to accept reduced commission 
rates and by transferring business of the 
defendant insurers to other companies and 
by interfering with the advantageous 
business relationships of the defendants 
with their insureds. 

Also, it has been maintained that, in- 
asmuch as the agents of the defendants 
had agreed to accept as full compensation, 
such commissions as are furnished under 
the agency agreement, and since such 
commissions have been received, accepted 
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and retained by the agents, no plaintiff 
has suffered any loss or damage. 

The defendants’ separate answers dif- 
fered generally with respect to their dates 
of issue of commission reduction an- 
nouncements and the effective dates of 
the commission rate changes. The Fire- 
man’s Fund Company, however, went fur- 
ther in its answer to elaborate upon the 
method of making and adopting insurance 
rates. The Fund stated that such rates 
are promulgated by the legally recognized 
rating organization, the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters. Although The 
Fund is not a National Bureau member, 
it is however a member of the legally 
sanctioned Pacific Coast Advisory Asso- 
ciation which collects and furnishes loss 
and expense data to the rating organiza- 
tions. 

Admitting that The Fund Company 
need not adhere to Bureau rates, the as- 
sertion was made that the Company must 
approximate such rates and the propor- 
tions of the rates applicable to each rating 
factor, because of the economic necessity 
of meeting competition and avoiding 
losses. The Fund’s answer stated further 
that, because of the inadequacy of 1957 
rates, the National Bureau promulgated 
higher rates for 1958. At the same time, 
the percentage of total premiums appli- 
cable to each factor was changed by add- 
ing five per cent to the loss proportion 
and by deducting five per cent from the 
acquisition cost proportion. The Fund 
therefore maintained that it was neces- 
sary to request the producers to accept a 
commission rate reduction because the 
Company could not afford to pay more in 
acquisition costs than it would receive 


for that purpose. 
Companies’ Counterclaims 
In an adroit legal maneuver, probably 


for purely tactical reasons, five of the 
seven defendant companies included coun- 


ter claims of their own, along with their 
filed answers to the plaintiffs’ amended 
complaint. These included The Fireman’s 
Fund and the four Bureau members in- 
volved — Aetna, Royal, Travelers and 
Great American. Interestingly enough, 
the counterclaims are based upon the 
same antitrust laws which the companies 
in their defenses have argued as not being 
applicable to the insurance business. 
The virtually uniform counterclaims as- 
serted that the companies’ automobile in- 
surance business, from time to time and 
particularly during the three year period 
of 1956 through 1958, had been con- 
ducted at a loss. Also the companies as- 
serted that, in connection with the con- 
templated 1958 rates, consideration was 
given to the adequacy of the rates as well 
as the increasingly large portion of the 
automobile insurance business being cap- 
tured each year by “direct-writing” and 
other companies which pay greatly re- 
duced commissions. It was stated that, 
since commissions are a fixed percentage 
of premiums, any increase in rates auto- 
matically increases commissions paid de- 
spite the fact that there is no increase in 
the extent or difficulty of the work or serv- 
ice to be performed by the producer. Con- 
sequently, the companies argued that, in 
order to maintain the past commission 
rates, the insurance rates would neces- 
sarily have to be higher, thus resulting in 
an excessive rate structure detrimental to 
the public and contrary to prevailing law. 
The counterclaims alleged that the 
plaintiff producers have continuously con- 
spired to eliminate competition and to re- 
strain trade in relation to insurance com- 
missions, that they have coerced and 
intimidated the defendants to compel the 
establishment and maintenance of unrea- 
sonable, excessive and unjustifiable insur- 
ance rates and commissions, and that they 
have boycotted the defendants by refusing 
to do business at the reduced commission 
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rates. In addition, it was charged that the 
plaintiffs had transferred business to other 
companies and thereby interfered with ad- 
vantageous business relationships between 
the defendants and their insureds. It was 
argued further that each of the plaintiffs 
has actually done each of the things that 
he has been alleged to have conspired 
to do. 

The defendants have asked for judg- 
ments against the plaintiffs to the extent 
that the plaintiffs should take nothing by 
their amended complaint and that the 
plaintiffs should pay the costs of suit, de- 
fendants’ reasonable attorneys’ fees, in- 
terest and other litigation expenses. Each 
of the defendants has claimed damages 
suffered in varying amounts from $100,000 
to $789,000 and has requested treble dam- 


ages. 
Partial Settlement 


Early in March, 1960, one of the de- 
fendants, Pacific Indemnity Company, ef- 
fected a settlement agreement with the 
California League of Independent Insur- 
ance Producers. which included 51 Pa- 
cific Indemnity agents involved in the 
suit. The agreement stipulated that the 
settlement was reached without any ad- 
mission of any kind by any party. Under 
the agreement terms, Pacific Indemnity 
has offered to reimburse any of the plain- 
tiffs who had not individually negotiated 
commission scales from March 1, 1958 
and who had produced automobile insur- 
ance premiums for the company during 
1958, 1959 and to date, on the following 
basis: expenses incurred to date by such 
producers in the prosecution of the cur- 
rent action, limited to the difference be- 
tween the commissions paid since March 
1, 1958 and those which would have been 
payable according to the prior scale. How- 
ever, Pacific Indemnity has reserved the 
right to contact and negotiate with each 
individual involved for the payment of a 
smaller sum including no sum at all.® 


Conclusions 


Pending the outcome of the court con- 
test not yet concluded, it would be futile 
conjecture to attempt any prognostication 
regarding the issues. Needless to say, 
the case presents a new aspect of Public 
Law 15, the McCarran Act, for clarifica- 
tion. A representative of the California 
Association of Insurance Agents is quoted 
as stating, “. . . It is known that many of 
the agents and brokers . . . will waive all 
damages if they can be assured of preser- 
vation of their individual right to ne- 
gotiate commission levels.”* It might ap- 
pear, then, that this action was undertaken 
by the producers to harass the companies 
and to persuade them to pause for serious 
reflection before launching any further 
changes in commission scales. 

On the other hand, one company official 
interviewed by this writer, pointed out 
that it would have been physically im- 
possible for his company to have carried 
out individual negotiations with the thou- 
sands of agents representing the company. 
A general letter to the entire field force 
was said to be the only feasible means 
of placing the new commission rate into 
effect within a reasonable time. The same 
official also insisted that individual ne- 
gotiation is not at all precluded, as may 
be evidenced by an examination of com- 
pany records which would show that there 
is a variety of effective commission rates 
rather than a single uniform rate. 

Although the wisdom of the insurance 
code requirements of rate adequacy and 
non-excessiveness is unquestionable, a re- 
examination of the philosophies underly- 
ing these criteria might be in order. 
Should these criteria be applied only with 
respect to the carriers’ share of the gross 
premium? Would it not be feasible to 
offer insurance on a net or pure premium 
basis and permit the producers to charge 

* Underwriters’ Report, San Francisco, March 
17, 1960. (Emphasis supplied. ) 
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for their services on a regulated or com- 
petitively-determined fee basis? Such radi- 
cal departure from the prevailing insur- 
ance pricing system would obviate the 
existent commission rate difficulties and 


possible inequities. Despite the host of 
new problems which would be created, 
the suggestion seems to merit consider- 
ation. 











A FORUM ON 


THE PLACE OF INSURANCE IN THE COLLEGIATE 
CURRICULUM 


A. M. Wemen, Dean 


School of Business 
Indiana University 


The study of insurance fits into the col- 
legiate curriculum in several ways. In- 
surance and risk bearing principles may 
be considered a part of general education 
in a society organized on the principles 
of democracy and enterprise, with wide- 
spread freedom of choice and hence as- 
sumption of risk. 

The study of entrepreneurship and of 
various adjustments that may be made to 
risks and uncertainties is a basic element 
in the curricula of most schools of busi- 
ness. Such subject matter may be taught 
in courses in insurance or in others such 
as administrative theory, business eco- 
nomics, or administrative policy. Such 
topics as types of risks and uncertain- 
ties, adjustments that may be made to 
them and various programs of insurance, 
ranging all the way from self-insurance to 
social insurance, usually are included. 

The owners and managers of business 
enterprises need a broad knowledge of 
insurance since widespread use is made 
of it in adjusting to the many risks that 
are encountered in a dynamic world. The 
managers of larger enterprises need at 
least sufficient knowledge to make effec- 
tive use of the talents of specialists in 
insurance or managers of insurance pro- 
grams for the firm. In smaller enterprises, 
the owner or manager will perform many 
of these functions himself. A course that 
surveys the main principles of insurance 


and the major types of coverages, thus, 
may be essential for those who aspire to 
the ownership or management of business 
enterprises. 

Numerous arguments have developed 
in regard to the extent to which collegiate 
schools of business should prepare young 
people for work in the field of insurance 
itself. The division of labor between the 
schools and business firms or organiza- 
tions of business firms is seldom clear. 
The field of insurance is no exception, al- 
though some guide lines have developed 
through the programs of study leading to 
the C.L.U. and C.P.C.U. designations. 

On the basis of the above discussion, it 
would seem appropriate for most schools 
of business to include in their curricula 
a course or courses in the general prin- 
ciples of insurance and risk bearing. In 
the larger schools, specialized courses in 
the various subdivisions of the field of 
insurance fulfill a useful function. De- 
tailed instruction in practices, however, 
should be avoided even in such schools 
since this is the type of training which 
ought to be provided by the insurance 
companies after the student has completed 
his formal education and begins the prac- 
tice of business. 

A degree of specialization in the insur- 
ance courses offered in the curriculum 
also serves to stimulate research on the 
part of faculty members and advanced 
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graduate students. This is a field in 
which innovations are developing almost 
constantly. More and improved ways for 
pooling and in other ways handling risks, 


are emerging. Many contributions to the 
progress of the enterprise system are likely 
to result from further imaginative re- 
search in this field. 


Ricuarp L. Kozeitxa, Dean 


School of Business Administration 
University of Minnesota 


The search for security is a problem in 
day-to-day living as well as a problem 
in social philosophy. Just as the cost of 
certain kinds of security must be meas- 
ured in terms of freedoms sacrificed, so 
the removal of various risks and uncer- 
certainties in daily living involves a weigh- 
ing of costs and sacrifices of immediate 
benefits. These are problems which face 
every citizen as well as the responsible 
group generally identified as business 
men. The consideration of these prob- 
lems is legitimately but not exclusively 
the province of insurance, as a discipline 
and a field of subject matter. The prob- 
lems are of sufficient importance to merit 
consideration in a college curriculum, 
whether the objective is professional prep- 
aration for business or general education 
for personal responsibilities in society. 

Insurance, traditionally, is taught in the 
department of economics or in the school 
of business administration, but its rami- 
fications extend into other areas in the 
curriculum. Certain classes of risks are 
amenable to treatment under the laws of 
probability, which are treated in statistics 
or mathematics. Certain classes of risk 
are reducible by the application of engi- 
neering practices and design, or the appli- 
cation of psychological principles to the 
attitudes of people. The consequences of 
certain risks are far-reaching in time and 
space, thereby involving government regu- 
lation, if not actual government risk bear- 
ing through social legislation. The cross- 
references between insurance and mathe- 
matics, engineering, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, political science, and law, are nu- 


merous and challenging, so that a course 
in insurance can be something more than 
the alleged fine print in a sample policy. 

To be of maximum service, the initial 
course in insurance should be more than 
a recruiting ground for potential insurance 
agents. The viewpoint of the buyer of in- 
surance, the person who initially faces the 
risk, be he private individual or corpora- 
tion executive, can be more objective, and 
ultimately can be the best preparation for 
a successful and satisfying career in in- 
surance. This approach should have maxi- 
mum appeal and serve the maximum au- 
dience, because it includes all of us. The 
sometimes vague, often shifting line be- 
tween the insurable and the non-insurable 
risk can be examined in the context of a 
technically and socially dynamic society. 

The business man is understandably 
more interested in insurance than are peo- 
ple in other walks of life because his risks 
are greater in variety and in dollar volume. 
This is inevitable in a society where the 
business man is expected to carry the re- 
sponsibility for innovation, technical 
change, pioneering, and the other func- 
tions of “entrepreneurship.” Therefore, it 
is not surprising to find the course in in- 
surance usually taught in the school of 
business administration, or its approxima- 
tion in the college. To be of service to the 
entire student body of the university or 
college, the initial course must have the 
breadth suggested above. Beyond the first 
course, the insurance curriculum may ex- 
pand according to the needs of the clien- 
tele to be served, with due regard for the 
dangers and limitations of overlapping 
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courses, and assumptions of training re- 
sponsibilities which rightfully belong to 
insurance companies and professional in- 
surance organizations. 

As risks increase with the growing com- 
plexity of society, and as more of these 
risks yield to actuarial treatment, the num- 
ber of career opportunities related to the 
insurance industry will increase. The pro- 
fessional insurance buyer, whether he is 
a staff executive of a large corporation or 
an independent consultant or broker, must 
know the whole scope of corporate opera- 
tions. The insurance salesman (insurance 
underwriter in more euphonious terms) 
must be broadly trained, including an in- 


creasing knowledge of tax implications. 
Insurance company executives must have 
all the breadth currently recognized as 
essential to business management in a 
keenly competitive society. 

The study of insurance fills a serious 
void in the background for comprehend. 
ing the complexities of modern society 
and finding a useful place in it. A sound 
use of insurance for relief from uncer- 
tainties can release energies and talents 
for creative and cultural activities. Insur- 
ance can be taught and should be taught 
as a challenging and interesting unit in a 
sound college curriculum. 


Ernest C. ARBUCKLE, Dean 


Graduate School of Business 
Stanford University 


In view of the recent widespread in- 
terest in educational circles in curriculum 
evaluation, it is only natural that the role 
of insurance in collegiate education should 
be subject for review. Self-evaluation 
studies will, no doubt, result in improved 
and more effective insurance education. 

The Stanford Graduate School of Busi- 
ness has offered a limited number of in- 
surance courses during the past few years. 
The School has just completed a major 
curriculum study which provides, among 
other things, for a strengthening of the 
insurance program. A Professor of Insur- 
ance has also been added to the faculty. 
The proposed insurance program at Stan- 
ford will be a broad-gauged program en- 
compassing both teaching and research. 
The objectives of the insurance courses 
are integrated with the over-all objectives 
of the School, which emphasize training 
for general management. The principal 
role of the insurance offerings will be to 
provide depth in those areas of insurance 
that are closely allied to the management 
of business enterprise. Students who de- 


sire to follow a career in insurance will 
be given the opportunity to engage in 
research studies on current insurance 
problems, and will be encouraged to take 
related courses in other schools and de- 
partments of the University. 

In addition to training graduate stu- 
dents for careers in insurance and man- 
agement, the School provides a major field 
of study in insurance for Ph.D. candidates 
who are planning to teach insurance or to 
engage in research work in the field of 
insurance. 

The specific objectives of insurance edu- 
cation at the Stanford Graduate School of 
Business are: 


1. To provide the graduate student of 
Business Management with basic instruc- 
tion in risk and insurance and in particular 
to emphasize the role of insurance in the 
operation of a business. 

2. To prepare students for managerial 
positions with insurers. 

3. To prepare business school students 
for careers as insurance teachers. 
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4. To provide new insurance knowl- 


edge through research. 


As a first step in carrying out these ob- 
jectives, three courses have been devel- 
oped. The first course, Risk and Insurance 
deals with all branches of insurance, with 
major emphasis on personal as opposed to 
business risk problems. Specific topics 
covered are: risk and its role in personal 
and managerial problems, basic insurance 
contracts, organization of insurers, the in- 
surance market and problems of the in- 
surer, insurance and government, elements 
of group insurance, and introduction to 
estate planning. The second and third 
courses, Risk Management I and Risk 
Management II treat insurance from the 
viewpoint of the business manager. Spe- 
cific topics covered in Risk Management I 
are: managerial policies in regard to risk 
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and insurance, the insurance department, 
functions and problems of the risk man- 
ager, qualifications of the risk manager, 
methods of dealing with various hazards, 
selection of insurers, maintenance of rec- 
ords, and reports to management. Risk 
Management II is concerned with the role 
of insurance in providing various “fringe 
benefits” for employees. Among the topics 
covered are: objectives and values of em- 
ployee benefit programs, basic character- 
istics and financing of retirement plans, 
group life insurance, group disability in- 
surance, influence of collective bargaining 
on employee benefit plans, role of social 
security and the impact of benefit plans 
on individual firms and on the economy. 
In addition to these courses there is op- 
portunity for further work in insurance 
through individual research projects. 








THE COMMISSION ON INSURANCE 


TERMINOLOGY 
“Dictionaries do not make the language; 
language makes the dictionaries.” 








The Commission on Insurance Terminology was established in 

1958 by the American Association of University Teachers of In- 

surance for the purpose of introducing, in an evolutionary way, 

greater clarity and exactness in insurance terminology. The spe- 
cific objectives of the Commission are: 

1. To engage in a continuing study of insurance language (words 
and phrases) for the purpose of evaluating the effectiveness 
of the language and recommending improvements where de- 
sirable. 


2. To accumulate and publish a glossary of insurance words and 


phrases on which there is general agreement among prac- 
titioners and educators as to their meaning. 


3. To develop a continuing program of information by which 


writers, editors, insurers, and others will have available more 
accurate and meaningful insurance terminology, and, through 
the art of gentle persuasion and assistance to those who make 
the insurance language, gradually bring some order out of the 
present chaos. 


4. To cooperate with any other groups or individuals seeking 


to attain improvement in insurance terminology. 
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NEW TERMINOLOGY COMMITTEES 


At its June 1960 meeting, the AAUTI Executive Committee authorized the 
organization of three new committees on insurance terminology. They are to 
deal with general terminology (terms common to all lines), life insurance ter- 
minology, and property insurance terminology. 

Dr. Davis W. Gregg, chairman of the Commission on Insurance Terminology, 
has announced that the Commission has appointed Dr. Ralph H. Blanchard, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Columbia University, to serve as chairman of the Committee 
on General Terminology. Dr. S. S. Huebner, President Emeritus of the American 
College of Life Underwriters, will be chairman of the Committee on Life In- 
surance Terminology, while Dr. John S. Bickley, Professor of Finance at the 
University of Texas and former editor of The Journal of Insurance, is chairman 
of the Committee on Property Insurance Terminology. 

Each Chairman will nominate members to serve on his committee. Appoint- 
ments to membership on each of these new committees will be made by the 
Commission. The Chairman of the Commission and the Editor of The Journal 
are ex-officio members of all committees on terminology. 
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WORDS 
Rape H. BLANCHARD 


“Recondite, abstruse, occult, esoteric agree 
in denoting beyond the power of the av- 
erage intelligence to grasp or understand.” 
(Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms). 
These adjectives may well characterize 
the language of insurance. 

Within the separate guilds of the insur- 
ance business (roughly, life, fire, casualty, 
and marine) and their sub-guilds, its 
technicalities have been pretty well under- 
stood, but between the guilds, and more 
especially between the business as a 
whole and the public, understanding has 
been meager indeed. 

In the academic world, we have stud- 
ied, and attempted to explain, the theories 
and operations of the insurance business 
to students reasonably well grounded in 
the English language, including the lan- 
guage of general business. We have long 
been impressed, and often distressed, by 
what Davis W. Gregg has called “an in- 
fernal and exasperating jungle of confus- 
ing terminology.” Much of this terminol- 
ogy seems to have arisen from an attitude 
similar to that of Humpty Dumpty, who 
said to Alice, “When I use a word, it means 
just what I choose it to mean—neither 
more nor less.” 

Dr. Gregg has been appointed chair- 
man of a committee on terminology of 
the American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance. It is proposed to 
seek the cooperation of the insurance fra- 
ternity in an attempt to penetrate and 

Note: This article was prepared by Dr. Blan- 
chard for delivery at the Mutual Insurance Tech- 
nical Conference in 1958. It is printed here at 


the request of the Commission on Insurance Ter- 
minology. 


clear up the jungle. 

Until recently the guilds were operated 
largely independently of each other, and 
aside from the processes of selling, ac- 
counting, inspecting, and adjusting, 
largely independently of the public. In 
some quarters, any inquiry or expression 
of opinion on insurance matters by the 
premium-paying public was regarded as 
intrusive impertinence. 

But times have changed, and are chang- 
ing at an accelerated pace. Life insurers 
are writing large volumes of health insur- 
ance; fire and casualty insurance are be- 
coming multiple-line insurance; nonlife 
insurers are adding life insurers to their 
organizations, and life insurers are seek- 
ing to extend their operations into the 
property field; only marine insurance 
seems to be somewhat outside the general 
trend, perhaps because it was already 
doing a pretty complete job. And the 
public, especially the larger and more in- 
fluential insureds, is asking questions and 
making itself felt, both directly in ne- 
gotiations with insurers and indirectly 
through the press and governmental agen- 
cies. 

These developments suggest the need 
of means of communication that will con- 
vey accurate knowledge and ideas among 
insurance men and between insurance 
men and the public. And the changes that 
have brought about this need will oper- 
ate to intensify it in the future. “The be- 
ginning of communication of ideas is 
words. Thinking itself needs words. Only 
by throwing our nebulous notions into 
some sort of understandable languave 
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within our minds can we avoid sloppy 
thinking. Words are the only currency in 
which we can exchange thoughts even 
with ourselves.” (The Royal Bank of 
Canada Monthly Letter, March, 1954). 

One who writes about the proper use 
of words is engaging in a hazardous enter- 
prise. It is easy to fall into error, as did 
counsel for an insurer in opposing the 
writing of variable annuities. He based 
his argument wholly on his conviction 
that an annuity means periodic payment 
of an invariable amount but in his con- 
cluding paragraph used the term “re- 
serve” incorrectly. 

It would be highly desirable if each 
word meant only one thing, but a frequent 
source of error is the use of a word that 
means one thing to the speaker and an- 
other to the hearer. As a noted surgeon 
put it, “Not what I say, but what you 
think I say, is significant.” Words should 
be accurate and should be used accu- 
rately. If a word has more than one pos- 
sible meaning, its meaning in a given case 
should be indicated by qualification or 
by the context, but first of all it should 
be the right word. And every attempt 
should be made, in choosing terms, to 
avoid the necessity of qualification or 
context. 

A favorite example of a single word 
with a variety of meanings is coinsurance. 
Basically the word means insurance by 
more than one. Perhaps its most familiar 
use is in fire insurance, where the insured 
bears losses in the proportion that he car- 
ries insurance on property in an amount 
less than a specified percentage of its 
value. In marine insurance, the term may 
have the same meaning (the implied per- 
centage being 100) or it may mean insur- 
ance shared by more than one insurer. In 
major medical expense insurance, it means 
a contractual arrangement under which 
the insured bears a specified percentage 
of losses above a deductible, and not in 


excess of a maximum, amount. In rein- 
surance, it may mean sharing of the re- 
insurance obligation by more than one 
reinsurer. And now comes the group an- 
nuity with its “coinsurance of mortality,” 
a sharing of gains or losses from mortality 
of individual groups, by other groups. 

Other examples of the same word or 
term meaning different things are gross 
premiums and net premiums. In life in- 
surance, the former is the premium 
charged the insured, the latter that part 
of the premium that makes provision for 
the payment of losses with allowance for 
investment income. In most of the non- 
life field, gross premiums are the pre- 
miums received by the insurer, while net 
premiums are the same premiums after 
deducting premiums on reinsurance ceded 
and return premiums. 

Direct-writing insurer may mean either 
an insurer dealing direct with the insured, 
eliminating the middleman, or the original 
insurer as contrasted with the reinsurer. 
Underwriter may mean an insurer or a 
specialized employee of an insurer, or it 
may be a supposedly superior term for in- 
surance agent. Exposure may be the pay- 
roll of a workmen’s-compensation risk or 
the hazard of fire communicated from one 
risk to another. Risk itself may mean prob- 
ability of loss, uncertainty, or the subject 
of insurance. And so on. 

Incorrect use of words proceeding from 
ignorance of their meaning is less com- 
mon, though not unknown even among 
insurance practitioners. The error that 
seems to be most common is the use of 
reserves in the sense of assets. Several 
years ago the following appeared in a 
report of the Superintendent of Insurance 
of New York: “In some instances, for ex- 
ample, reserves must be established from 
which payment may be made——.” Now 
a reserve is a liability and should be 
treated as such. One finds no item labelled 
“reserve” on the asset side of the state- 
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ment. True, the reserve liability is the 
chief determinant of the amount of assets 
needed to maintain solvency, and the 
New York law properly specifies the re- 
lationship of types of investment to the 
amount of the reserve, referring to “re- 
serve investments” but not to investments 
of the reserve. It seems to me that it 
would be desirable to emphasize the lia- 
bility character of the reserve as repre- 
senting obligations of the insurer rather 
than to impress the public with the ac- 
cumulation of “reserves,” that to many a 
critic of the business represent the insur- 
er’s wealth amassed at the expense of its 
insureds. 

The law of averages is much abused. 
A leading insurance periodical says, “If 
you don’t roll the dice enough times, the 
law of averages will not apply.” The term 
is a popular one; if it has any content it 
is that of the law of large numbers which 
teaches that, as the number of trials in- 
creases, the proportion of results ap- 
proaches the underlying probability. The 
law always applies, though a large num- 
ber of cases (risks insured) is required to 
expect predicted losses to occur within 
practical limits. 

Life expectancy, or expectation of life, 
is often cited as a basis for life-insurance 
operations though it its not used in life- 
insurance calculations. It is not the prob- 
able future lifetime of the individual nor 
does a life insurer assume that insureds 
of a given age will survive for the period 
of their life expectancy. It is the average 
after lifetime of persons of a given age, 
according to a given mortality table and, 
as it increases, is only an indication of in- 
creasing longevity. The redundant term 
average life expectancy is not infrequently 
found; one may properly average aver- 
ages, but that is not the usual case. The 
courts have often based valuations of the 
life of a person on life expectancy, quite 
without scientific justification. At times, 


it is assumed that the mortality of a group 
of a given average age will be that indi- 
cated by the mortality table for persons 
of that age. But mortality increases more 
rapidly as one passes from the earlier to 
the later years (except during the very 
earliest). The mortality rate at, say, age 
60 is not an indication of the probable 
mortality rate of a group whose average 
age is 60. 

One is often confronted with several 
terms meaning the same thing; the prob- 
lem becomes one of choice, and choices 
are frequently carelessly made. One of 
the most common choices is between 
carrier, company, and insurer. 

It would seem best to standardize on 
the last. In the case of carrier, confusion 
with means of transportation is some- 
times found, particularly in marine, and 
inland marine, insurance, and one often 
speaks of “carrying” insurance with an in- 
surer. Not all insurers are companies, and 
there is sometimes confusion with com- 
panies in other types of business. But 
there is no ambiguity in the term “in- 
surer’; it covers individuals, societies, and 
all others, and is not subject to confusion 
with other enterprises. Insured is to be 
preferred to policyholder; the former is 
functional and generally understandable. 

Contract seems to be preferable to 
policy, to mean the agreement between in- 
surer and insured. It is a term generally 
understood while “policy” is a word of art 
and indicates primarily the document in 
which the contract is embodied. 

In one news story the following terms 
appear: multi-peril, all-risk type, compre- 
hensive, named perils, all applied to the 
same contracts. 

On the ludicrous side is “maximum po- 
tential single-loss possibility.” 

The above is by no means a complete 
catalog of terminological problems, nor 
has each case been thoroughly analyzed 
and a necessarily well-founded solution 
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suggested. The purpose here is to point 
out the existence of such problems and 
to indicate their importance to a growth 
of sound understanding of, and thinking 
about, insurance. 

Within individual compartments of 
the business, inaccurate or poorly chosen 
expressions may be corrected in the 
minds of insurance men by their basic 
knowledge of what is intended. But be- 
tween these compartments, as broader 
comprehension is needed, these expres- 


sions can lead to confusion and interfere 


with the gradual development of insur- 
ance as distinguished from separate sorts 
of insurance. 

As between the insurance business and 
the public, the need for better understand- 
ing is much greater. Such understanding 
would be promoted by avoidance of terms 
primarily of use to insurance men in deal- 
ing with their technical problems. Stand- 
ardization of terminology, use of gen- 
erally understood words, and education 
in insurance facts and ideas are sorely 
needed. 














COMMITTEE ON HEALTH INSURANCE 
TERMINOLOGY 


E. J. FAuLKNER, Chairman 


A progress report would appear to be 
in order at this time. Following the publi- 
cation of the Committee report in the 
March issue, and a subsequent wide dis- 
tribution of reprints, many comments 
have been received. It is believed that 
readers of The Journal will be interested 
in a summary of some of the initial re- 
actions to the first report of the Com- 
mittee. 

Only a single instance has come to my 
attention in which exception was taken 
to the adoption of “health insurance” as 
the proper generic term for this business. 
Rather, the overwhelming and spontane- 
ous response has been one of approval 
and acceptance. One gentleman com- 
mented that because his company writes 
a considerable volume of accident insur- 
ance he prefers the older “double- 
barreled” phraseology. 

Most correspondents have reacted fa- 
vorably on the simplicity of the term, 
contrasted to the cumbersome nature of 
some phrases such as “accident and health 
insurance,” “accident and sickness insur- 
ance,” et al. 

The members of the International As- 
sociation of Accident and Health Under- 
writers at their Annual Meeting in June 
adopted a recommendation of their Board 
that the name of the association be 
changed to “International Association of 
Health Underwriters.” 

A number of editors of company house 
organs have indicated that they expect to 
run stories in their publications about the 
work of the Committee on Health Insur- 


ance Terminology and to encourage uni- 
versal use of the phrase, “health insur- 
ance.” 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York is among those insurers 
which expect to use company publications 
to promote uniform usage. Carl Cefola, 
Director of Publicity of MONY, is bring- 
ing this matter to the attention of all of 
his associates in the Public Relations Di- 
vision of that company. 

Robert W. Carey, Director of Personal 
Health Insurance of che John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, en- 
dorses “health insurance” as the generic 
term for the business. He points with 
justifiable pride to the fact that this ter- 
minology has been used by the Hancock 
since its entry into this business in May, 
1957. 

Stefan Hansen, Vice President and Di- 
rector of Group Insurance of The Great- 
West Life Assurance Company, reports 
that in the group division of that company 
“health insurance” was adopted as the 
generic term some three years ago. It is 
the terminology used in all of The Great- 
West's field instructions, proposals, mas- 
ter contracts, and group certificates. 

Barry Oakes, Executive Vice President 
of National Republic Life Insurance Com- 
pany, endorses the action of the Commit- 
tee on Health Insurance Terminology as 
making for desirable simplicity in uni- 
form usage. 

H. Stanley Marmaduke, Assistant Vice 
President in Charge of Health Insurance 
of the Atlantic Life Insurance Company, 
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writes of 100 per cent support of the use 
of the term, “health insurance.” He men- 
tions that his company for the past three 
years has used this term in lieu of its 
older phraseology, “accident and sickness 
insurance.” 

Great impetus to the work of the Com- 
mittee on Health Insurance Terminology 
and the whole Commission on Insurance 
Terminology was given by a splendid 
address delivered by Dr. Davis Gregg, 
Chairman of the Commission, to the re- 
cent Annual Meeting of the Special Li- 
braries Association. In an incisive and hu- 
morous manner, Dr. Gregg pointed to the 
confused, confusing, and sometimes ludi- 
crous usage often characteristic of so 
much insurance terminology. Because his 
remarks made such good sense, they were 
given wide publicity not only in the in- 
surance press, but by newspapers of gen- 
eral circulation. 

A great many commendatory editorials 
have been published expressing approval 
of the purpose of the objectives of the 
Commission on Insurance Terminology. 

Joseph B. Maclean, retired Vice Presi- 


dent and Chief Actuary of Mutual of 
New York, used a communication to The 
National Underwriter to voice his dis- 
agreement with some of the public com- 
ments which have been made recently 
relative to the alleged confusion which 
exists in insurance terminology. He said: 


Any attempt to write policies in “basic 
English” or to over-simplify their terms so 
that every John Doe and Richard Roe can 
be expected to understand all of them is, in 
my opinion, futile and may be dangerous. 
This is not to say that further room for 
simplification does not exist. 


Writing in the Journal of Commerce on 
June 22, 1960, Elmer Miller quoted at 
some length from, and commented upon 
the March report of the Committee. His 
final paragraph read as follows: 


The mountain labored and brought forth 
a mouse, you say. That’s hardly the way to 
look at it. More accurately, this is the 
measure of the Gargantuan task the busi- 
ness has set for itself to reform its nomen- 
clature so the customers can better under- 
stand what we are talking about. The 
job will not be finished within the fore- 
seeable future. 











PUBLICATIONS AND RESEARCH 


Excellence in Research 


Incotr H. E. Orro 


New York University 


A Review Article on Hail Insurance on 
Kansas Wheat, by Max E. Fessler. Law- 
rence, Kansas: Bureau of Business Re- 
search, School of Business, University of 
Kansas, 1958. 154 pages. 


This is an excellent piece of research. 
As such it stands not quite alone, but cer- 
tainly in a small group. It is a peculiarity 
of the insurance business in that it com- 
mands over thirty billion dollars in pre- 
mium each year—some eight per cent of 
the national income—and generates less 
research than does the legitimate theater 
with its tiny share of the national income. 
If insurers spent proportionately as much 
on research as does Du Pont, they would 
be spending well over one billion dollars 
a year. They might also be getting closer 
to Du Pont’s rate of profit: an average of 
twenty-five per cent after taxes. 

The bonae fides of this work include 
the fact that it was a doctoral dissertation 
and that it was accepted by Columbia 
University. These facts might be supposed 
by the layman to assure, in compliance 
with academic standards, that the work 
represented scholarly research and was 
“an important and original contribution to 
knowledge.” To the credit of both author 
and university, it is; but such a result is 
not by any means automatic, as witness 
the dreary parade of doctoral disserta- 
tations on insurance investments and tax- 
~ 4 Robert F. Lanzilotti, “Pricing Objectives in 


Large Companies,” American Economic Review, 
XLVIII (1958), p. 924. 


ation. The parade is far from over: last 
year those topics were acceptable for 
Ph.D.’s from Harvard, Syracuse, North- 
western, and Yale. And Harvard, Illinois, 
Columbia, and Pennsylvania all are an- 
nounced as having candidates who are 
working away at the same ground. In- 
deed, Irving Pfeffer estimates that, of all 
doctoral dissertations on insurance ac- 
cepted in the United States, fully half 
have devoted themselves to these well- 
worn topics.? But the present work repre- 
sented a demarche: it actually did ad- 
vance learning. 

As to research outside the academic 
world, some organizations and some in- 
surers do carry on or support insurance 
research—but, as compared with industry, 
rather few. Like the flames in Paradise 
Lost, they serve but to make darkness 
visible. One of the more astonishing 
discoveries made by the staff of the 
O’Mahoney committee* in the course of 
its investigation of insurance, was the 
general lack of data, research, analysis, 
and even spirit of inquiry. All indus- 
tries have some dinosaurs, ponderous 
guardians of the status quo: insurance 
seems to have an unusual number of them. 

Other industries’ executives had pos- 
sessed and had shared with the committee 


large quantities of detailed data: insur- 


2 Obiter dictum, 17 September, 1959. 


3 4.e., the Subcommittee on Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly of the Committee on the Judiciary, United 
States Senate. 
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ance executives either did not have any 
or were inclined to conceal what they had. 
The free play of intelligence on informa- 
tion willingly made public—the process 
which has brought Western civilization 
from mud-hut to penthouse in a few hun- 
dred years—is often stigmatized in insur- 
ance as “rocking the boat.” As Blanchard 
remarked a number of years ago, 
Progress in insurance has been retarded 
by lack of effective criticism, due largely 
to ignorance of the business on the part of 
laymen, ignorance arising in part from the 
genuinely technical nature of the business 
and in part from the mysterious language 
with which it has cloaked itself. And 
within the business there has developed an 
almost religious worship of its machinery. 
The incentives to improvement which one 
finds effective in, say, the motor-car in- 
dustry, buyer interest and constant self- 
criticism, are strangely inactive. Research 
as a means of locating weaknesses and im- 
proving method has been highly developed 


in a few lines and all but ignored in 

others.* 

Fifteen years have not altogether elimi- 
nated that state of affairs. 

A criticism of this kind, however well 
meant, often provokes a stream of apolo- 
getics; so a few examples might be in 
order, A fecund kind of research lately 
has been that carried on for the federal 
government. Some years ago, a consult- 
ant for the Air Force was engaged in a 
study of recuperability from explosion 
damage: i.e., how long it would take cities 
in the United States to repair or rebuild 
specific kinds of explosion damage. The 
most complete files on the repair of ex- 
plosion damage are in a particular insur- 
ance company in Hartford; so the con- 
sultant telephoned the claims manager of 
that company, verified the existence and 
pertinence of the files, explained the im- 
portance and classified nature of the proj- 
ect, and received an invitation to come 
and abstract the desired information. The 

* Ralph H. Blanchard, “The Lawyer and In- 
surance,” 277 Insurance Law Journal 67 (Feb- 
ruary, 1946). 


claims manager was intelligent, under- 
standing, and cooperative. When the con- 
sultant and the project director arrived in 
Hartford, the claims manager had all the 
files ready, but invited the two to meet 
his vice president first. An agreeable con- 
versation was begun: it lasted for ten, 
twenty, forty minutes. At last the vener- 
able vice president asked again just what it 
was that the Air Force had in mind. On 
being given the full account once more, 
including a guarantee of confidential 
classification, he smiled and suggested 
that the best way of handling the matter 
would be for the two to go back to Wash- 
ington and write him a letter outlining 
just what it was they had on their minds. 
He would then be able to see if his files 
contained anything of possible use. In 
mute bewilderment, they did what he 
asked. The letter they eventually received 
said that the vice president had searched 
the company files carefully and that they 
contained nothing that would be of any 
interest to the Air Force in its study of 
explosion damage. 

In another incident, one of the better 
known insurance executives had pub- 
lished an article on the effect which lia- 
bility claims handling had on loss ratios. 
The points made were cogent. When the 
executive was asked what recommenda- 
tions he might have for improving the 
legal system forming the basis of liability 
claims handling, his reaction was total 
withdrawal after a single statement, 
“What are you getting at, anyway?” 

A case cited by Bickley is that of the 
graduate student who wanted to do re- 
search on the relationship between health 
insurance benefits and the actual eco- 
nomic loss suffered by the assured. His 
request for the cooperation of an insurer 
in supplying the raw material for such 


research was flatly rejected.5 These ex- 


5 John S. Bickley, “The Role of Universities in 
Developing Insurance Research,” Journal of the 
American Association of University Teachers of 
Insurance, XXI (1954), p. 38. 
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amples are not exceptions, culled and set 
down ambiguously: they represent the 
general reaction of insurers to research. 

There are, certainly, other impediments 
to proper research in insurance: paucity 
of data, the complexity of the process, and 
a sparseness of qualified research schol- 
ars. But all these can be overcome by 
enough of the money and the spirit of in- 
quiry which are now in such short supply. 

In the meantime, individual research 
scholars like Fessler will continue to work 
away at their specific projects, building a 
sound section of a Seithenynic embank- 
ment. Fessler covers his subject thor- 
oughly: the history of crop-hail insurance 
in Kansas, a summary of the available data 
on it, a discussion of hailstorms, details of 
the policy and of loss handling, and a dis- 
cussion of the insurance buyer and his 
problems. All this is supplemented and 
made vivid by twenty-five tables and 
twenty-four figures which give detailed 
information on almost every aspect of 
crop hail insurance in Kansas. 

The conclusions are that wheat losses 
from hailstorms average four per cent of 
the crop, but have reached twice that 
figure; that wheat has accounted for 
ninety-four per cent of the insurance writ- 
ten; that fifteen to thirty per cent of the 
crop has been insured in recent years; that 
the worst months for hailstorms, May and 


June, coincide with the most susceptible 
period for the crop. Fessler recommends 
that the acre not be used as the insurance 
unit for adjustments, but that the field 
or contract be used instead, and suggests 
that the cover be broadened to include 
windstorm. 

His findings were that longitude and 
elevation were correlated with township 
losses, and that premium changes which 
had been made were inappropriate be- 
cause they did not correspond with dif- 
ferences in loss distribution. As to credi- 
bility, he estimates that some counties 
would have to accumulate data for three 
hundred years more in order to develop 
credible rates; some townships, for a thou- 
sand years. 

An adverse selection through time 
seems to exist: more cover is written in 
high loss years than in low loss years. 
Such an effect has the tendency to com- 
plicate averaging loss costs. Also, the 
policy forms used result in overinsuring 
small losses and underinsuring large 
losses. 

For the specialist in crop hail insurance, 
this work is a necessity; for a man inter- 
ested in insurance, it is a valuable addition 
to his reference shelf; for the scholar, it is 
a satisfying addition to the limited num- 
ber of proper research studies in insur- 
ance. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


PRODUCTS LIABILITY IN THE 
AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY. By Cor- 
nelius W. Gillam. University of Minne- 
sota Press, Minneapolis, 1960. x + 239 
pages. $4.75. 

Reviewer: Edward B. Larson, Assistant 


Professor of Insurance, Illinois Wesleyan 
University. 


Although apparently confined to the 


relatively specialized area of products lia- 
bility in the automobile industry, this 
book fulfills the promise of its subtitle: 
A Study in Strict Liability and Social Con- 
trol. The book is basically a study of the 
liability of automobile manufacturers but 
it is most revealing when discussing the 
legal background of strict liability and 
the concept of social control. 

One wonders, when reading of Winter- 
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bottom vs. Wright and its “bastard off- 
spring,” what course the common law and 
even social legislation might have taken 
had Lord Abinger been a bit more precise 
in this case as well as in his opinion on 
Priestly vs. Fowler. But, perhaps many 
“leading” cases are so considered because 
they are so out of step with what we now 
consider to be justice, that the efforts to 
change them have made them important. 

In addition to an excellent introduc- 
tion and summary, the author has divided 
his subject into four parts. The first deals 
with the legal and economic basis of 
product liability. The purpose of Chapter 
Two “is to examine the context of eco- 
nomic facts in which the products lia- 
bility of automobile manufacturers is de- 
termined.” The intimate manufacturer- 
dealer relationship and the part played by 
the dealer in actually completing the 
manufacturing process are stressed, along 
with the conclusion that the consumer, 
for all legal purposes, is dealing directly 
with the manufacturer. This becomes im- 
portant when the author discusses the 
application of the requirement for privity 
of contract in warranty cases. 

The legal basis of liability is traced 
from caveat emptor through warranty and 
negligence. The problem of “privity of 
contract” with respect to warrant cases 
is treated in detail. Professor Gillam lends 
his full support to the present trend away 
from the privity rule. The reader should 
be cautioned, particularly at this point, 
to remember that this book is not only a 
statement of the law. Rather, it is a criti- 
cal study of the development of products 
liability in the automobile industry and, 
as such, the author does not hesitate to 
express his convictions. 

The second area covered is the major 
topic of the book. The author states that 


Every American decision dealing with the 
products liability of manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles or automobile accessories, or anal- 
ogous goods, such as tractors and farm im- 


plements, trucks, tires, engines, railroad 
cars, horsedrawn vehicles, airplanes, and 
so on, has been carefully examined. The 
automobile cases . . . have been reported 
fully. ... (p. 5) 


Comprising over one-half of the book, 
this detailed analysis of liability is un- 
doubtedly the result of a great amount of 
research. It is profusely footnoted with 
reported cases. The abundant footnotes 
will be valuable to anyone who desires 
additional information and would like to 
read the cases. The number and length of 
the footnotes do not make for easy read- 
ing. For example, starting at page 98 and 
continuing for the next six pages, one 
finds that there are three and one-half 
pages of footnotes and two and one-half 
pages of text. The average space given to 
footnotes, however, is closer to one-third 
of the chapter. 

The problem of liability is attacked in 
an orderly fashion. Subheadings in the 
chapter consider specific defects such as 
design, chassis, body, engine and drive 
systems and within these subheadings the 
defects are further sub-divided into such 
items as wheels, electrical system, brakes, 
and fuel system. 

The third area covered is that of the 
response of management to the problem 
of products liability. It is a summary of 
the effect products liability has had upon 
the behavior of management. As respon- 
sibility has been shifted by the courts 
from the buyer to the seller, management 
has responded by attempting to ease the 
burden which falls upon it. This has 
been done through “remarkably effective 
quality-control procedures” which may in- 
clude, as in one case, seven different tests 
of a wheel by the supplier and nine sep- 
arate tests by the automobile manufac- 
turer. Other measures taken include such 
devices as more complex forms of busi- 
ness organization, greater truth in adver- 
tising and the use of a disclaimer. How- 
ever, the use of disclaimers (in the form 
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of a limited warranty ) may not in practice 
be as limiting as they first appear since 
“The manufacturer is anxious to acquire 
and maintain a favorable reputation, and 
it is standard practice for him to go far 
beyond his legal obligations under the 
warranty, in order to keep the purchasers 
of his products happy.” (p. 191) 

The use of products liability insurance 
is noted by its absence. Automobile manu- 
facturers have found it economical to self- 
insure this risk, which is not surprising 
considering the size and spread of the risk 
as compared with the sales of the in- 
dustry. 

Considering the many responses dis- 
cussed in the chapter, it is difficult to 
understand the author’s earlier statement 
that 

Above all, it is questionable whether the 

fear of liability under any theory signifi- 

cantly influences business policy concern- 
ing the achievement and maintenance of 
high standards of quality and the adjust- 
ment of losses resulting from occasional 
failure to meet such standards. (p. 65) 


The last chapter of the book is used to 
support the author’s conviction that 
For the purpose of public policy, it is de- 
sirable that the automobile manufacturer 
bear full legal responsibility for losses 
caused by preventable defects in his prod- 
ucts. Such full responsibility is called for 
by the nature of the losses resulting from 
product defects and by the economic struc- 
ture of the automobile industry. (p. 196) 
He further states that the problems of 
economic inequity can best be met by a 
formal adoption of liability without fault 
and by limiting the use of disclaimers. 
While the reader may have some doubts 
as to the practical implications of these 
conclusions, he will have no doubts as to 
the quality of the work. It seems to this 
reviewer that this book will serve the 
needs of at least three groups. First, the 
history and trends of liability will be of 
interest to those in the automobile in- 
dustry who are charged with the respon- 


sibility of meeting this problem. Second, 
the law will be of interest to students who 
wish to study the liability of manufac- 
turers of a specific product. Third, this 
study will have wide application to those 
who are interested in the general prob- 
lem of products liability. With the excep- 
tion of food cases, there are more reported 
cases on the liability of automobile manu- 
facturers than of any other manufacturer. 
In addition, the automobile cases have a 
much wider application to other areas 
than do the food cases. 

Although not a text, this book could 
well be used as supplemental reading in 
advanced or graduate courses in casualty 
insurance. 


INSURANCE PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICES. By Robert Riegel and Jerome S. 
Miller, 4th Ed., Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., 1959. xvi + 876 pages. 


Reviewer: Jonas E. Mittleman, Associate 
Professor of Business, San Francisco State 
College. 

This recently-revised edition of a well- 
known and widely-used textbook is a wel- 
come addition to the family of insurance 
literature. The present volume retains the 
qualities which have accounted for the 
widespread adoption and acclamation of 
the previous editions. The attributes of 
the book which have earned literary fame 
for its authors are manifold; a few of these 
will be discussed in this review. 

Although the book is designed primarily 
for use as an elementary text, the treat- 
ment of many of its topics extends be- 
yond that which may be found in many of 
the so-called advanced texts. For this 
reason, it is often appropriately used, to- 
gether with an advanced text, as a supple- 
mentary reference source. This is particu- 
larly true with respect to the exhaustive 
and authentic treatment of the subject of 
fire insurance. Yet, despite the encyclo- 
pedic scope of the book’s coverage, super- 
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ficiality is conspicuously absent. Without 
being excessively verbose, the authors 
have provided lucid, complete explana- 
tions and descriptions as well as clarify- 
ing illustrations. 

Above all, the most appreciated feature 
of the book should be its meticulous or- 
ganization. Divided into nine parts and 
thirty-nine chapters, the text nicely covers 
virtually every phase of insurance activity 
and its products. Moreover, each part and 
each chapter within the parts, stand as 
independent entities. Therefore, specific 
parts or chapters can be selected for study 
in any order without doing violence to 
continuity. Of special value to consumer- 
oriented students are the interspersed lists 
of do’s and don’ts regarding the purchase 
of different kinds of insurance policies. 


While the authors are to be congratu- 
lated on providing this very complete and 
up-to-date volume, a few shortcomin 
can be singled out as constructive sugges- 
tions. For example, it is stated (p. 18) 
“. . . risk may be defined as the possibility 
of an unfortunate ocurrence.” Further 
discussion reveals “. . . speculative risk is 
one whose consequences may be either 
favorable or unfavorable.” The inconsis- 
tency is obvious. 


A further criticism may be directed at 
the sets of problems which are provided 
at the end of each of the chapters. The 
quality of many of the problems is not 
consonant with the quality of the text ma- 
terial; their value is dubious, especially 
for the non-specialist insurance teacher 
who probably needs them most. 


Again, because of the great breadth of 
the text, the authors might have provided, 
in the preface or elsewhere, some sug- 
gested outlines of selected topics suitable 
for a single quarter or semester course. 
Such aid could be quite useful to the non- 
professional or non-specialist insurance 
instructor. While some teachers might ob- 
ject to the complex and detailed elabora- 


tion of some subjects—for example, work- 
men’s compensation rating methods, life 
insurance dividends, and the like—be- 
cause their courses do not require such 
depth of exploration, it should be a simple 
matter to omit such topics from course 
assignments. However, the responsibility 
for screening out such material rests with 
the teacher. 


Although prognostications of future in- 
surance industry trends are exceedingly 
difficult to make, it is safe to say that, be- 
cause of its thoroughness, this textbook is 
not likely to become obsolete for several 
years. The functional and line aspects of 
all lines of insurance are expertly pre- 
sented. Absorption of the book’s contents 
would provide its possessor with a firm 
foundation in insurance education. 


SCHWEIZERISCHE LEBENSVERSI- 
CHERUNGS- UND RENTENANSTALT 
1857-1957. By Hans Wyss. Ziirich, Switz- 
erland, 1957. 249 pages. 


Reviewer: Paul J. Meier, University of 
Massachusetts. 


This charmingly illustrated centennial 
publication of the Rentenanstalt covers 
the founding and evolution of Switzer- 
land’s oldest life insurance business. The 
first, historical, part deals with the prob- 
lems the institution encountered in the 
course of a century of successful growth 
and views them against a background of 
financial and economic history. The sec- 
ond, systematic, part describes some of the 
principles of insurance organization and 
exemplifies them with arrangements made 
and methods used by the institution. 

Precursors of the Rentenanstalt in the 
early 19th century, were insurance-like 
savings associations and a number of for- 
eign companies which were hindered 
mainly by insufficient mortality tables and 
excessive assessments. The new institu- 
tion was organized as an advance pre- 
mium mutual and its first manager styled 
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its basic mortality table on a French 
model. Due to the unavailability of equity 
capital during the commercial crisis of 
1857, the Swiss Credit Bank was called 
upon to guarantee all insurance contracts 
against a share of 40% on the profits. This 
guarantee was dropped in 1885, after the 
institutions’s reserves had reached 20 mil- 
lion Francs and after it had got its own 
ill-defined legal personality as a mutual 
cooperative, with articles of association 
which did not mention any membership. 
Eighteen hundred eighty-five also 
brought federal regulation of private in- 
surance carriers. This creation of a favor- 
able operating climate and its internal 
consolidation allowed the Retenanstalt to 
participate more than proportionally in 
the vigorous expansion of the Swiss life 
insurance industry around the turn of the 
century. This was the time when indus- 
tralization and population increase, with 
their ensuing spread of the monetary 
economy, brought a rising demand for in- 
surance, the growth of which has only 
been temporarily interrupted by the two 
world wars and the great depression. 
Perhaps the best way to throw some 
light on the structure and organization of 
the Rentenanstalt is to describe how some 
aspects of its operations differ from an 
otherwise comparable North American in- 
surance business. The set-up of the agency 
department shows a sales, publicity, and 
advertising approach, using restrained 
promotional methods. Some of the tra- 
ditional functions of insurance such as en- 
couraging provision for the future, facili- 
tating savings, and aiding dependents are 
already, to a considerable extent, taken 
care of in Switzerland by other financial 
institutions or government insurance car- 
riers. 
The extremely low net rate of interest 
on earning assets in eligible funds, de- 
clining from close to 5% per cent in the 
late twenties to just over 3 per cent in 
the early fifties, does not make insurance 


particularly attractive as an investment. 
In an economy with a limited use of con- 
sumer credit and the installment plan, in- 
surance has consequently few occasions 
to serve as a basis of credit in the form 
of credit life insurance. Restraint put on 
the capitalization of earning power, finally 
restricts the size of amounts insured. 

Another characteristic of the Swiss in- 
surance business which helps to explain 
some of the aforementioned features is its 
strict state supervision, in keeping with 
Swiss financial conservatism. After a 
period of groping, the insurance contract 
law of 1909 led to some standardization 
with respect to policy proceeds, methods 
of termination, and increased coverage, 
but the unprogressive definition of the 
insurable interest in a stable community, 
somewhat slowed down the introduction 
of new coverages. Prudent investment 
considerations have allowed the acquisi- 
tion of common stocks only since 1949, 
and the rigorous state valuation of assets 
has become another qualification for cau- 
tious financial operations. Before the 
introduction of federal supervision, the 
Rentenanstalt caused a controversy when 
it carried railway bonds after the financial 
crisis of 1876 at nominal values rather 
than at liquidation values, making ample 
allowance by a securities valuation re- 
serve. 

The early international nature of the 
Rentenanstalt’s activities are a feature ex- 
plained by the smallness of the national 
territory and the need to distribute risks. 
Agencies in Konstanz (Germany) and 
Paris had been opened one year after the 
founding of the company, and a decade 
later, the Rentenanstalt was represented 
in Liechenstein, Northern Germany, and 
Constantinople. Some of the most inter- 
esting material in this volume describes 
problems of foreign exchange restrictions 
and currency adjustments in the institu- 
tion’s present principal foreign territories, 
France, Germany, and The Netherlands. 
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The changes of fortune through which 
these foreign ventures have passed during 
war and peace might have discouraged a 
profit-oriented business, and the Renten- 
anstalt would not have re-entered its terri- 
tories after adversities had it not been for 
the great opportunities to render service. 

By working from experience as well as 
from corporate records, the author, a 
manager of the Rentenanstalt and univer- 
sity lecturer, has been able to portray the 
atmosphere of the largest life insurance 
insitution of his country. He has avoided 
colorful detail to concentrate on a valu- 
able discussion of organizational proce- 
dures in past and present. Thus we learn 
about a highly original premium collection 
method used around the turn of the cen- 
tury, before the adoption of the postal 
giro system, when payments were made 
by the organized purchase of postage 
stamps which the post office department 
redeemed at a cost of % per cent. Un- 
fortunately, the author is short on the 
background of the Swiss insurance in- 
dustry and has not placed the Rentenan- 
stalt sufficiently in its competitive con- 
text. It is therefore difficult to evaluate 
its contribution to the real evolution of 
the industry. The systematic section, com- 
petent as far as it goes, is at times rather 
irapressionistic in the selection of data. 
This might be justified by a gain in read- 
ability, which makes this volume a de- 
lightful contribution to business history. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION: The 
New Jersey Experience. By Monroe 
Berkowitz. Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, 1960. xiii + 298 
pages. $6.00. 


Reviewer: Philip Elkin, Professor of Busi- 
ness Administration, Albright College. 
This is a timely and useful publication. 
Professor Berkowitz has considered most 
of the major aspects of one state’s experi- 
ence with a werkmen’s compensation sys- 


tem over half a century. New Jersey 
instituted one of the earliest social insur- 
ance experiments in the United States and 
is one of the few states which have recog- 
nized the significance of rehabilitation in 
a compensation system and has taken 
steps to integrate compensation and re- 
habilitation. 
The author states in his preface: 


A search of the literature revealed no re- 
cent objective appraisal of the functioning 
of the program in New Jersey. Representa- 
tives of the interest groups had studied the 
pro; from their point of view, and the 
lawyers had been fairly active in probing 
the legal aspects, but no one had attempted 
an over-all survey such as this social in- 
surance program seemed to require. (p. 
vi) 
Another worthwhile reason for a study of 
New Jersey is the fact that this is one of 
the four states that have a non-occupa- 
tional disability compensation system. 
This statistical universe presents the ob- 
server with a more complete series of 
social insurances than are generally avail- 
able for evaluation in a given jurisdiction. 
The degree of coverage makes New 
Jersey an environment worth studying: 


New Jersey’s law covers a higher propor- 
tion of the labor force than the laws in 
most jurisdictions. Employers who em- 
ploy but a single worker are covered under 
the law (unlike unemployment insurance 
in the state). Some states exclude agricul- 
tural workers, domestic workers, workers 
in nonhazardous employments or various 
other groups. New Jersey excludes none of 
these. All workers who qualify as “em- 
ployees” are covered, with the exception of 
casual workers, and the law is quite re- 
strictive in defining these. . . . Whereas all 
jurisdictions cover accidental injuries that 
are industrially connected, not all cover the 
full range of occupational diseases. New 
Jersey, together with thirty-three other 
jurisdictions, provides full coverage for all 
such diseases, which are considered the 
same as accidental injuries. (p. 7) 


The effectiveness of the compensation 
system in replacing a significant propor- 
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tion of average wage loss over the last 
twenty years is stated as follows: 


In 1936, the estimated average rate was 
60.46 per cent; and as wages increased, 
this declined to 42.65 per cent in 1945. 
The next year, the weekly maximum was 
increased to $25; but the average percent- 
age of wage loss compensated rose only to 
48.11 per cent and then promptly declined 
in ensuing years. In 1950, the year before 
the weekly maximum was increased to $30, 
the average rate had declined to less than 
40 per cent; and the new maximum raised 
it to only 45.41 per cent. The 1957 statu- 
tory increase in the maximum brought the 
average rate up to but 47.37 per cent. 


(p. 43) 


The impact of inflation on statutory 
benefits and the failure of legislators to 
provide benefit increases for workers seri- 
ously injured prior to liberalizing amend- 
ments, is stated. 


The erosion of the real value of the weekly 
maximums due to increases in prices is par- 
ticularly relevant in the cases of permanent 
and total disability because the legislature 
has never made any retroactive adjust- 
ments. The worker who was permanently 
and totally disabled back in 1950 still re- 
ceives weekly benefits today of no more 
than $25 a week, the maximum prevailing 
in New Jersey in 1950. As of July, 1956, 
there were 500 permanently and totally 
disabled workers receiving benefits of less 
than $30 per week, and in some instances 
their weekly rate was as low as $17. 
(p. 51) 


With regard to adequacy of benefits, 
Professor Berkowitz concludes: 


The system purports to relate benefits to 
wages, but the existence of a maximum 
weekly benefit below the average weekly 
wage threatens to create a flat-rate system 
that ignores occupational and income dif- 
ferentials, 


The author has a lucid discussion of 
rate-making in the New Jersey system. 
His endeavor to evaluate the cost of the 
system under private insurance leads him 
to an interesting conclusion. 


Perhaps, in the final analysis, the funda- 
mental choice between an exclusive fund 
and private insurance rests on broad philo- 
sophical and political considerations. 
Groups advocating an exclusive fund would 
probably be willing to tolerate possible ad- 
ministrative weaknesses to gain what they 
feel is government’s rightful place in the 
financing of this social insurance program. 
On the other hand, advocates of private 
financing may be willing to tolerate higher 
costs to gain the principle of reserving this 
field for private enterprise. . . . 

Those who are unconvinced that any 
fundamental principles are at stake in this 
controversy are hard put to make a choice. 
Decisions are easy only when the well- 
managed exclusive fund offering a wide 
range of services is compared with the kind 
of private carrier which requires a high 
portion of its premiums for administrative 
expenses and which is unable to provide 
effective safety or rehabilitation programs. 
This choice is equally easy when the po- 
litically ridden fund, which requires em- 
ployers to meet separately the expense of 
necessary services, is compared with the 
safety-conscious participating company 
which offers substantial premium divi- 
dends and an extensive range of services. 
(pp. 181-182) 


The role of rehabilitation in the work- 


men’s compensation system is crucial. 
Professor Berkowitz summarizes the New 
Jersey experience as follows: 


The ironic factor in the rehabilitation pic- 
ture is that New Jersey once had such an 
effective program of rehabilitating com- 
pensation cases that it attracted nation- 
wide attention. The story of the decline 
and eventual death of this cooperative 
program has already been told. The hiring 
of the Workmen’s Compensation-Rehabili- 
tation Coordinator indicates that, once 
again, attention is being paid to the vital 
problems of rehabilitation. Given the way 
the federal-state rehabilitation program has 
developed over the years, the Rehabilita- 
tion Commission can no longer be asked 
to carry the main burden of the rehabilita- 
tion of compensation cases. This responsi- 
bility devolves upon the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Division. The law should make 
clear the responsibility of the insurance 
carriers for the effective rehabilitation of 
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the injured workers, and the division 

should hire sufficient personnel to super- 

vise this phase of the operations. (p. 278) 

Although this study has little use as a 
textbook, it should be required reading 
for students of social insurance. It is an 
ideal companion volume to the general 
treatment of Workmen’s Compensation as 
given by Herman and Anne Somers (N.Y., 
John Wiley and Sons, 1954). Professor 
Berkowitz seeks to explore the implica- 
tions of the New Jersey data for public 
policy decisions. He applies some of the 
criteria for public policy that have been 
suggested by Eveline Burns. (Social Se- 
curity and Public Policy, N.Y., McGraw- 
Hill and Co., 1956). This volume is a wel- 
come addition to the literature. 


STEWART B. HOPPS. By Jack Piver. 
Piver Publications, Sausalito, California, 
1958. 65 leaves (mimeographed), illus- 
trated, $4.50. 


BEN JACK CAGE. By Jack Piver. Piver 
Publications, Sausalito, California, 1959. 
53 leaves (mimeographed), illustrated. 
$4.50. 


Reviewer: Ingolf H. E. Otto, Associate 
Professor of Insurance, New York Uni- 
versity. 

With all deference to Mr. Piver, who 
is an amiable and industrious person, 
these two compilations are not books. 
Like a recent history of witchcraft which 
was modestly styled Materials toward a 
History of Witchcraft, the proper titles of 
these two works would be Materials to- 
ward a Biography of Stewart B. Hopps 
and Materials toward a Biography of Ben 
Jack Cage. In all likelihood, the author 
would agree with that judgment. 

That dementie having been made, it 
must at once be conceded that these com- 
pilations are most useful. They represent 
the only attempt at a summing-up of two 
major controversial figures in the contem- 
porary insurance world. Hopps and Cage 


are, thanks to the anachronistic structur- 
ing of the insurance business in the United 
States, essentially Nineteenth Century fig- 
ures, on the order of Vanderbilt, Gould, 
Astor, and Stanford. Their case is so inter- 
esting that it has been announced as a 
forthcoming subject of inquiry for the 
Senate Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly. 

The committee's files already contain 
much information on Hopps and Cage: 
their activities and alleged activities have 
been mentioned during the hearings from 
time to time. These references were 
picked up by the press and distorted out 
of all proportion. In fact, most of the 
press accounts of Hopps and Cage have 
been vague and unsatisfactory. A notable 
exception was the series of articles by 
David Steinberg in the New York Herald 
Tribune from October 15 to October 21, 
1957, and those by Roger Kenney in the 
United States Investor. The committee is 
not likely to see Cage, who is reported to 
be still in Brazil. Hopps, however, far from 
avoiding the inquiry, appears to have sent 
the committee an offer of his services, 
along with a reminder of his activities in 
Washington during the T.N.E.C. investi- 
gation. The committee may find Hopps a 
most interesting witness—perhaps unbear- 
ably interesting. 

The two present compilations represent 
the first systematic gathering of materials 
on these matters of definite public in- 
terest. They present detailed information 
on aspects of the insurance business which 
the standard reporting services make no 
attempt to cover. The insurers described 
include Inland Empire, Rhode Island, 
Alabama General, West Indische Herver- 
zekering Maatschappij, and the ICT In- 
surance Company, otherwise known as the 
Insurance Company of Texas. Perhaps 
when the O’Mahoney committee hearings 
are finished someone will write a proper 
history of these matters. Until then, Mr. 
Piver’s compilations stand alone. 
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Univ. of Conn., and Hartford Col. of Ins. Lec- 
turer and Consultant in Ins. Mgt., Harvard Bus. 
Sch. 23 Hillside Circle, Storrs, Conn. B. 1908. 
A.B., Lehigh Univ., LL.B. 1932, Columbia Univ., 
A.M., 1937, Univ. of Pa. Co-a., “Fundamen- 
tals of Federal OASDI” (Rev. 1959), Amer. 
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Aiken, Edward McKee, Asst. Mgr., Equitable 
Life Assurance Society and C.L.U. teacher, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh. Woodland Farms Rd., Fox Chapel, 
Pittsburgh 38, Pa. B. 1899. B.S., Pa. State Univ., 
C.L.U., 1939. 


Arnold, Adam S§S., Asst. Prof., Univ. of Notre 
Dame. 54385 Elmhurst, South Bend, Ind. B. 
1922. B.S., West Va. State Col., M.B.A., 1948, 
Ph.D., 1951, Univ. of Wis. Doc. dis., “The In- 
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Sci. Quart.; “The Taxation of Life Ins. Cos.” Life 
Ins. Courant. 


Athearn, James Lomen, Assoc. Prof., Univ. of 
Florida. B. 1916. B.A., M.A., 1949, Montana 
State Univ., Ph.D., 1953, Ohio State Univ. Doc. 
dis., “Uncertainty in Agricultural Production and 
Public Policy.” A., “Price Expectations, Plans 
and Decision Making Among Ohio Commercial 
Cattle Feeders,” Jour. of Farm Econ., “Uncer- 
tainty and the OASI Program,” Jour. of Ins., 
“How Much More Inflation?” “Installment Buy- 
ing for Prop. Ins.” Best’s Ins. News, “Fla. Auto. 
Financial Responsibility Law,” Econ. Leaflets. 
F., Montana State Univ. and Ohio State Univ. 
Huebner Foundation Post-Doctoral Fellowship. 
M. Beta Gamma Sigma. 


Atkiss, Stanley S., Chief Underwriter, Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers Assoc. Cas. Ins. Co. C.P.- 
C.U. teacher, Univ. of Pa.; Lecturer, Ins. Soc. 
of Phila. and Pa. State Univ. 1201 Finance Bldg., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. B. 1913 C.P.C.U., 1951. 


Babbitt, Robert M., Jr., Vice Pres., Joyce & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 2501 Elm Ave., Evanston, Ill. B. 
1904. A.B., Univ. of Ill., C.P.C.U., 1943, A.C.- 
II, 1956. A., Fire Legal Liab. Coverage,” 
Readings in Prop. & Cas. Ins. F., Lecturer, Ill. 
Inst. of Tech. 


Bailey, Thomas M., Jr., Administrative Mgr., Em- 
ployers Casualty Co., and teacher, N. Texas State 
Col. 2723 Province Lane, Dallas 28. B. 1927. 
B.S., Texas A & M Col., C.P.C.U., 1955. 


Bakerman, Theodore, Director, Bureau of Re- 
search and Assoc. Prof., Duquesne Univ. 3200 
Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. B. 1918. B.A., 
New York Univ., A.M., 1948, Ph.D., 1956, Univ. 
of Pa. Doc. dis., “Anthracite Coal: A Study 
in Advanced Industrial Decline.” Co-a., “The 
Social Costs of Age as a Factor in Securing Em- 
ployment, 1950 and 1980,” Proc. of Second Con- 
ference on Making a Living While Growing Old, 
Pa. Dept. of Labor and Industry and Temple 
Univ. Bureau of Econ. and Bus. Research. A., 
“Finding Propects for Small Group Sales,” “Why 
Do Ordinary Agents Neglect Blue Collar 
Groups?” The Ins. Salesman, “Is the Ins. Industry 
Attracting Young Men?”, “How Old is Top 
Management in Ins. Companies?” Jour. of Ins., 
monographs published by Duquesne Univ. Bu- 


reau of Res. in Bus., Community and Govt. 
Affairs. A.A.U.T.I. Fellowship, 1957. F., Gettys- 
burg Col.; Res. Analyst, Assoc. of Cas. and Surety 
Cos.; Res. Assoc., Temple Univ. 


Bammert, Vincent H., Assoc. Prof. Seattle Univ. 
11014, S.E. Second St., Bellevue, Wash. B. 
1919. B.S.S., 1949, Seattle Univ., M.B.A., 1951, 
Univ. of Pa. F., Examiner and Asst. Deputy, 
Office of Ins. Commissioner, State of Wash. 


Beadles, Wm. T., Prof., Ill. Wesieyan Univ. and 
Editor Jour. of Ins. 409 E. Kelsey, Bloomington, 
Ill. B. 1902. A.B., Ill. Wesleyan Univ., M.A., 
1924, Univ. of Ill., D.B.A. (Hon.), 1958, Simp- 
son Col., C.L.U., 1942. Add. grad. st. Univ. of 
Pa. Cont. a., Life and Health Ins. Handbook. 
Co. a., Law and The Insurance Contract. A., 
“Control of Abuses Under Credit Life Insurance,” 
Journal of Insurance. F., Vice Pres. and Dean of 
Ill. Wesleyan Univ.; Lecturer in Family Finance 
Workshops, Denver Univ., Syracuse Univ. and 
Univ. of IIl.; Co-director, Econ. Workshops (Chi- 
cago Board of Educ.); Educational Consultant 
for Western Adjustment and Inspection Co. in 
setting up Professional Ins. Adjuster program. 
Home Office Ins. Educ. Consultant, State Farm 
Ins. Cos. A.A.U.T.I. Pres., 1958, Vice Pres., 
1957, Secy., 1953-57. Ed. A.A.U.T.I. Jour., 1953, 
1954, 1956. Huebner Foundation Fellowship; 
Paul Speicher C.L.U. Inst. Award, 1957. M. 
Phi Kappa Phi, Alpha Kappa Psi. 


Belth, Joseph M., 726 Crawford Ave., Syracuse, 
10, N.Y. B. 1929. B.S., Syracuse Univ. Huebner 
Foundation Fellowship. F., Life Ins. Agent. M. 
Beta Gamma Sigma, Phi Kappa Phi. 


Bickelhaupt, David L., Assoc. Prof., The Ohio 
State Univ. 1942 Langham Rd., Columbus 21, 
Ohio. B. 1929. B.S., 1951, Univ. of Pa., M.S., 
1952, Columbia Univ., Ph.D., 1959, Univ. of Pa., 
C.P.C.U., 1955. Doc. dis., “Transition to Mul- 
tiple-line Ins. Cos.” Exec. Secy., Griffith Founda- 
tion for Ins. Educ. F., Skidmore Col., Univ. of 
Pa., Georgia State Col. Huebner Foundation Fel- 
lowship. M. Beta Gamma Sigma. 


Bickley, John S., Prof., Univ. of Texas. 4901 
Valley Oak Drive, Austin. B. 1917. B.A., M.B.A., 
1947, Ph.D., 1950, Univ. of Wisconsin. Doc. 
dis., “The Interest Rate and Life Insurance.” 
A., The Impact of a State Disability Act on Ins. 
Companies: A Study of the Calif. Experience; 
Trends and Problems in the Distribution of 
Property-Liability Ins.; “The Nature and Meth- 
odology of the Ins. Survey Course,” “The 
Role of Universities in Developing Ins. Re- 
search,” A.A.U.T.I. Jour.; “The Objectives of 
Collegiate Ins. Instruction and Areas for Com- 
pany Support,” Proc. Ins. Co., Educ. Dir. Soc.; 
“Risk Mgt. and the Univ.” Natl. Ins. Buyer; 
“Four Principles of Protection,” Dun’s Rev. F., 
Univ. of Ala., Univ. of Wis., Univ. of Wash., 
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Ohio State Univ., Stanford Univ., Univ. of Colo. 
Educational Consultant, State Auto. Mutual Ins. 
Co. Founding Editor, Jour. of Ins. Founder and 
Chairman of the Board of the Insurance Hall of 
Fame. M. Beta Gamma Sigma, Alpha Kappa Psi. 


Bicknell, William S., Assoc. Prof., Univ. of Wis- 
consin. 2547 Van Hise Ave., Madison 5, Wis. 
B. 1922. B.A., Ohio State Univ., M.S., 1947, 
Ph.D., 1957, Univ. of Mich. Doc. dis., “Premiums 
and Reserves in Multiple Decrement Theory.” 
A., “Premiums and Reserves in Multiple Dec- 
rement Theory,” Trans. Soc. of Actuaries. F., 
Univ. of Michigan, Wayne Univ., Iowa State 
Univ. M. Sigma Xi, Phi Kappa Phi, Pi Mu 
Epsilon. 


Black, Kenneth, Jr., Chairman Dept. Ins., Real 
Estate and Law, and Regents’ Prof. of Ins., 
Georgia State Col. of B.A. 858 Kipling Drive, 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga. B. 1925. A.B., M.S., 1951, 
Univ. of North Carolina, Ph.D., 1953, Univ. of 
Pa. Doc. dis., “An Analysis of Group Annuities.” 
A., Group Annuities. Co-a., Property Insurance, 
Life Insurance, with S. S. Huebner. A., Chapter 
in Life and Health Ins. Handbook, “Group An- 
nuities Under the Immediate Participation Guar- 
antee,” C.L.U. Jour., “The Professional Concept 
in Ins.,” “Summary of Workmen’s Compensation 
Law in Ga.,” “The Responsibility of the Life 
Ins. Industry,” Atlanta Econ. Rev., “The Amer. 
Soc. of Ins. Mgt. and Ins. Educ., “Risk Mgt. 
Curriculum,” The Natl. Ins. Buyer, “Trends: 
Their Impact on Agency Operations,” The 
Weekly Underwriter; “Practical Uses of Life Ins. 
in Bus.,” C.P.C.U. Annals. Editor, C.L.U. Jour. 
and Ins. Series, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
Pres., Amer. Soc. of Ins. Mgt., Atlanta Chapter; 
Huebner Foundation Fellowship; Paul Speicher 
C.L.U. Inst. Award; Past Pres., Ga. Chapter, 
C.P.C.U.; Regional Dir., Soc. of C.P.C.U.; Board 
of Directors, Southern Ins. Information Service. 
M. Phi Beta Kappa, Order of Golden Fleece. 


Blaine, W. Tucker, Jr., Exec. Assist., Blaine & 
Co. 2129 Del Monte Drive, Houston 19, Tex. 
B. 1931. B.B.A., Univ. of Houston, M.B.A., Univ. 
of Pa., 1958. Thesis, “Installment Payment of 
Premiums in Prop. & Cas. Ins.” F., Univ. of Pa. 
Employer’s Mutuals of Wausau Fellowship at 
Univ. of Pa. 


Blanchard, Ralph H., Prof. Emeritus, Columbia 
Univ. Plympton, Mass. B. 1890. A.B., A.M., 
Dartmouth Col., Ph.D., 1916, Univ. of Pa. Fel- 
low, Casualty Actuarial Soc. Doc. dis., “Indus- 
trial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation.” 
Co-a., Insurance. A., Chs. 1 and 2 in Casualty 
Insurance Principles by Michelbacher, Ist and 
2d editions; Chs. 2 and 4 in Multiple Line Insur- 
ance by Michelbacher; Ch. 12 in Facing the Fu- 
ture’s Risks; Survey of Accident and Health In- 
surance, Soc. Sec. ; numerous articles in 
Annals of The American Academy, Proceedings 


of Casualty Actuarial Society, American Labor 
Legislation Review, Journal of American Insur- 
ance, and Journal of Insurance. F., Univ. of Pa., 
Univ. of Calif.; Member Adm. Board of Huebner 
Foundation for Ins. Educ.; Editor, McGraw-Hill 
Insurance Series; Educ. Dir., Ins. Inst. of Hart- 
ford; Director, Amer. Mgt. Assoc. and Ins. Soc. 
of N.Y. Member Insurance Hall of Fame. 


Bowman, Lawrence G., Sales Training Director, 
Keystone Automobile Club and Instructor, La- 
Salle Col. 1525 E. Johnson St., Philadelphia 38, 
Pa. B. 1913. B.A., LaSalle Col. F., Agency 
Supervisor, Zurich-American Ins. Cos. 


Brain, Donald C., Gen. Partner, W. B. Johnson 
& Co., Ins. Agency and C.P.C.U teacher. 6841 
Locust St., Kansas City 31, Mo. B. 1917. B.B.S., 
Univ. of Kansas, C.P.C.U., 1952. A., “A New 
Look at State Regulation—A Forward Look 
Over the Shoulder,” C.P.C.U. Annals. F., Univ. 
of Kansas City. Past Pres., Kansas City Chapter 
C.P.C.U., Past Regional Vice Pres. and Dir. of 
Natl. Soc. C.P.C.U. 


Brainard, Calvin H., Assoc. Prof., Univ. of Rhode 
Island. 103 Dockray St., Wakefield, R.I. B. 1914. 
A.B., Columbia Univ., M.B.A., 1948, Ph.D., 1951, 
New York Univ. Doc. dis., “Financial Manage- 
ment of Stock Cas. Ins. Cos.” F., Grad. Sch. of 
Ind. Mgt., Stevens Inst. of Tech., Allstate Ins. 
Co., Globe Indemnity Co. 


Brandow, William E., Ins. Broker and C.P.C.U. 
teacher, Ext. Div. Univ. of Minn. 4614 Lakeview 
Drive, Edina 24, Minn. B. 1914. B.B.A., Univ. 
of Minn., C.P.C.U., 1947. A., “Amer. Agency 
Bulletin.” F, Lecturer, Univ. of Minn. 


Brewster, William, Jr., Asst. Prof., Florida State 
Univ. 2803 Woodside Drive, Tallahassee. B. 
1905. A.B., Harvard Col., LL.B., 1949, M.A., 
1950, Stetson Univ., C.L.U., 1959. F., Texas 
Western Col., Stetson Univ. M. Florida Bar, 
Bar Assoc. of 8th Judicial Circuit. 


Brooks, Harry F., Managing Direc’>.r, The Soc. 
of Chartered Prop. Cas. Underwriters. 537 Ken- 
wood Rd., Drexel Hill, Pa. B. 1922. B.S., Univ. 
of Pa. F., Travelers Ins. Co.; Director of Field 
Services for Amer. Inst. for Prop. and Liab. 
Underwriters, Inc.; Taught at Univ. of Pa., Pa. 
State Univ., Youngstown Univ. M. Beta Gamma 


Sigma. 


Brown, Byron Ladd, Asst. Prof., Indiana State 
Teachers Col.; Life and general insurance agent. 
2245 N. Ninth St., Terre Haute. B. 1919. B.S., 
M.B.A., 1952, Indiana Univ. F., Pres., Terre 
— Bd. of Realtors, Secy-Treas., Terre Haute 
Ins. Bd. 


Bryson, Winfred O., Jr., Prof. and Head, Dept. 
Morgan State Col.; Pres., Advance Savings & 
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Loan Assoc. 4514 St. Georges Ave., Baltimore 12, 
Md. B. 1915. A.B., Morehouse Col., M.A., 1937, 
Atlanta Univ., Ph.D., 1947, Univ. of Pa. C.L.U., 
1950. Doc. dis., “Negro Life Ins. Companies,” 
A., “People Change Too!” “Motivation Research 
Aid to Ins. Management,” “Our New and Ex- 
panding Market,” “Are We Holding Our Own 
in the Market?,” “Developing Our Markets,” 
PILOT. Two A.A.U.T.I. Fellowships, Economics- 
in-Action Fellowship. F., Bus. Mgr., Douglass 
Memorial Hospital, Philadelphia. 


Burdick, William L., Lecturer, Univ. of Wis., on 
leave of absence from W. Mich. Univ. 3628 
Alamo Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. B. 1921. B.A., 
Milton Col., M.B.A., 1949, Univ. of Wis. Doc. 
dis., “Group and Quasi-group Health Ins. for the 
Aged.” Research staff, Bur. of Bus. Res., Univ. 
of Wis. F., Actuarial Dept., Natl. Guardian Life 
Ins. Co. A.A.U.T.I. Fellowships 1954, 1955, 
1959. M. Alpha Kappa Psi. 


Cammack, Asst. Prof., Univ. of IIl. 
1704 West Green Street, Champaign, Ill. B. 
1919. B.S., M.A., 1941, Okla. Univ.; Add. grad. 
st., Univ. of Pa. Thesis, “U.S. Gold Purchase 
Policy, 1933-34.” Co-a., The Insurance Contract 
and Its Interpretation; Principles of Insurance. 
A.A.U.T.I. Fellowship 1952. M. Delta Sigma Pi, 
Beta Gamma Sigma. 


Carmichael, Vernal H., Prof., Ball State Teachers 
Col. 917 W. Washington St., Muncie, Indiana. 
B. 1896. B.S., M.A., 1930, Indiana Univ., Ph.D., 
1937, Univ. of Pittsburgh. Doc. dis., “Prepara- 
tion and Partial Standardization of a Testing 
Program in Shorthand.” Co-a., Business Letter 
English; A., “The Importance of Penmanship in 
Developing Shorthand Skill,” UBEA Forum. Past 
President Natl. Assn. of Commercial Teacher- 
Training Institutions and United Bus. Educ. 
Assn. F., member Executive Board of Natl. 
Council for Bus. Educ.; Assoc. Ed. 1954 Year- 
book of Natl. Bus. Teachers Assn.; Assoc. Ed. 
American Business Education since 1947. M. 
Beta Gamma Sigma. 


Castle, John G., Ins. Agent and Instructor, Univ. 
of Buffalo. 63 Highgate Ave., Buffalo 14, N.Y. 
B. 1896. B.A., Allegheny Col., C.L.U., 1941. 


Center, Charles Converse, Prof., Univ. of Wis- 
consin. 3518 Blackhawk Dr., Madison 5. B. 1910 
B.S., Knox Col. M.A., 1938, Ph.D., 1941, Univ. 
of Wis. C.L.U., 1949. Doc. dis., “Analysis of 
Ins. Principles Underlying the Federal Social Se- 
curity Programs.” Co-a., Federal Regulation of 
Insurance; A., “Fraternal Life Insurance” in Life 
and Health Insurance Handbook; “An Experi- 
ment in State Insurance,” C.L.U. Journal, “Sug- 
gestions for Research in the Economics of Pen- 
sions,” The Accounting Review; “A Philosophical 
Approach to Student Insurance Societies,” Jour- 
nal of Insurance. Editor, McGraw-Hill Insurance 


Series, Director, Annual Wis. Seminars in Ad- 
vanced Life Underwriting, M. Mgt. Board, 
Huebner Foundation for Ins. Educ., Chairman, 
Exec. Com., Social Studies Div., Univ. of Wis., 
Past Pres., A.A.U.T.I. F., Univ. of Missouri; 
Economist, Office of Price Administration; Direc- 
tor, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Chastain, James J., Asst. Prof., Omaha Univ. 
5013 Davenport, Omaha, Neb. B. 1926. B.S., 
Univ. of Utah, M.B.A., 1949, Univ. of Chicago, 
C.L.U., 1958, C.P.C.U., 1959. A., “Making Sur- 
veys Practical,” Best’s Ins. News; “Measuring the 
Odds in USCOA,” Air Force/Space Dig. F., 
Univ. of Wyo., Drake Univ. Four A.A.U.T.I. 
Fellowships. 


Chavez, Manual H., Asst. Prof., San Jose State 
Col., San Jose, Calif. B. 1920. B.A., M.B.A., 
1957, Univ. of Utah. Add. grad. st., Univ. of 
Pa. C.L.U., 1956. Thesis, “Life Ins. Selling—lIts 
Regulation and Practice.” F., Field Underwriter, 
Pacific Natl. Life Assurance Co., A.A.U.T.I. Fel- 
lowship, 1959; Huebner Foundation Fellowship; 
John L. Firmage Ins. Award, 1955. 


Childress, Donald R., Chairman, Fin. Dept., 
Univ. of Okla. B. 1918. B.B.A., 1939, South- 
western Univ., M.B.A., 1947, Ph.D., 1951, Univ. 
of Pa., C.L.U., 1954, C.P.C.U., 1955. Doc. dis., 
“Taxation of Life Ins. Cos.” A., “The Theory of 
Proof,” Annals of the Soc. of C.P.C.U.; Funda- 
mentals of Life Ins. M. Beta Gamma Sigma. 


Chinn, Gerald K., Assoc. Prof., Drake Univ. Law 
Sch. 684 31st St., Des Moines 12, Iowa. B. 1921. 
B.A., J.D., 1946, Univ. of Iowa; A.M., 1953, 
Univ. of Pa., C.L.U., 1959. Admitted Iowa 
Bar, Federal Bar, 1946. Thesis, “Rights of Minors 
Under Life Ins. Contract.” Huebner Foundation 
Fellowship. M. Beta Gamma Sigma, Order of 
COIF. 


Clark, Albert H., Asst. Director of Examinations, 
Amer. Col. of Life Underwriters. 200 David 
Drive, Bryn Mawr, Pa. B. 1931. B.B.A., M.B.A., 
1956, Univ. of Ga. Add. grad. st., Univ. of Pa. 
A., “Inflation and Public Utility Rate Regula- 
tion,” Georgia Business. F., Clemson Col.; Ford 
Foundation Fellowship; Huebner Foundation 
Fellowship. M. Phi Kappa Phi, Beta Gamma 


Sigma. 


Clarke, Howard E., Lecturer, DePaul Univ. 
1521 Kirk, Evanston, Ill. B. 1887. B.A., M.A., 
1912, Univ. of Toronto; Graduate, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1913; Add. grad. st., Columbia 
Univ. and Northwestern Univ.; C.L.U., 1940. 
Thesis, “The Influence of Genetic Psychology on 
a Theory of Ethics.” A., How to Make Your 
Work Easy; Planning the New Year's Sales. Five 
A.A.U.T.I. Fellowships. F., Div. Sales Mgr., 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., Sales Consultant. 
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Cleary, Wilfred R., Travelers Ins. Co. and Lec., 
Ins. Inst. of Amer. courses. 5436 Crystal St., 
Chicago 51, Ill. B. 1904. B.S., Lewis Inst. 
C.P.C.U., 1951. Grad. st., Univ. of Chicago. 


Cline, Robert Stuart, Asst. Dean, Col. of Bus., 
Univ. of Fla. 2001 N.W. 3lst Terrace, Gaines- 
ville. B. 1919. B.A., M.B.A., 1949, Syracuse 
Univ., Ph.D., 1955, Univ. of Pa., C.L.U., 1955, 
C.P.C.U., 1957. Doc. dis., “Valuation of Life 
Ins. Co.’s Assets.” A., “Factors in Cost of Work- 
men’s Compensation Ins.,” Econ. ; “Val- 
uation of Life Co.’s Assets,” Best’s Ins. News. 
A.A.U.T.I. Fellowship, 1959; Huebner Founda- 
tion Fellowship. Educ. Consultant, Branch 
Home Office, State Farm Ins. Cos. 


Cohen, Nathan B., Supervisor, Ins. Dept., City 
College of N.Y. 854-A East 23rd St., Brooklyn 
10, N.Y. B. 1898. B.A., Columbia Univ., C.L.U., 


1938. M. Phi Beta Kappa. 


Collier, James A., Grad. Student, Univ. of Wis. 
306-G Eagle Heights, Madison. B. 1925. B.S., 
Northwestern Univ., M.B.A., Indiana Univ., 
1956. F., Univ. of N. Dakota; Gen. Ins. Agent, 
LaPorte, Ind. A.A.U.T.I. Fellowship, 1958. 


Corey, Hibbert D., Prof., Col. of William and 
Mary. 1011 Capitol Landing Rd., Williamsburg, 
Va. B. 1903. A.B., 1927, Univ. of Mich., M.A., 
1930, The Ohio State Univ. Thesis, “Foreign 
Trade Zones.” 


Cowee, John W., Assoc. Prof. and Vice Chair- 
man, Dept. of B. A., Univ. of Calif., Berkeley. 
51 Kenyon Ave., Berkeley 8. B. 1918. B.S., 
M.B.A., 1948, Ph.D., 1951, LL.B., 1956, Univ. 
of Wis. Doc. dis., “Federal Regulation of Insur- 
ance.” A., “Insurance Co. Taxation,” Journal of 
Ins.; “Compulsory Insurance and the Uninsured 
Motorist,” Proc., Ins. Underwriters Assoc. of the 
Pacific; “War Pensions,” Encyclopaedia Brittanica. 
Vice Pres., Ins. Forum of San Francisco. F., 
Univ. of Wis.; Co-editor and Adviser, Encyclo- 
paedia Brittanica on “Business Economics;” Edi- 
torial Adviser in fields of Ins. and Bus. Law, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Crowe, Robert M., Northeastern Univ. 72 Rowe 
St., Melrose 76, Mass. B. 1935. B.S., Boston 
Col., M.A., 1960, Univ. of Pa. Thesis, “Auto- 
mobile Physical Damage Rate Making Methods 
of the National Automobile Underwriters Assoc. 
and of Selected Independent Rate Makers.” 
Huebner Foundation Fellowship. M. Beta 
Gamma Sigma. 


Cummings, William O., Director of Exec. Train- 
ing, Life Ins. Agency Management Assoc. 8 
Watkins Rd., W. Hartford 7, Conn. B. 1916. 
B.S., Univ. of Pa., C.L.U., 1948. A., Prospect- 
ing for Recruits; Supervision for Success; The 
K Factor in Successful Selling. Instructor in 


LIAMA Schools in Agency Management. Direc- 
tor of LIAMA Agency Dept. Sch. Prog. F., 
Julian Price Lecturer in Life Ins., Univ. of N.C.; 
Advertising & Publicity Mgr., Kansas City Life 
Ins. Co.; Asst. Educ. Dir., Continental Assur- 
ance. 


Curtis, Gerard F., Asst. Mgr., Ins. and Pensions, 
Columbia Broadcasting System; Dir. of Ins. In- 
struction, Seton Hall Univ. 811 Foster Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. B. 1927. B.S., Seton Hall Univ. 
F., Cas. Underwriter, U. S. Cas. Co.; Inland Ma- 
rine Underwriter, Hartford Fire Ins. Co. and 
America Fore Group. 


Curtis, Robert, Mgr., Travelers Indemnity Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 21 High St., Suffield, Conn. B. 
1911. F., Coordinator of Ins. courses. 


Danforth, Warner C., Chairman, Ins. Dept., 
Boston Univ. Old Road to Nine Acre Corner, 
Concord, Mass. B. 1905. B.B.A., Northeastern 
Univ. Adviser to Mass. Bonding Ins. Co. A., 
Hull Ins. & Protection & Indemnity; Ins. of 
Commercial Fishing Vessels. F., Employers’ 
Liab. Assurance Corp. Ltd. of London, Eng., 
Amer. Savings & Loan Inst., Babson Inst. 


Davids, Lewis E., Prof., Univ. of Ga. Athens, 
Ga. B. 1917. B.S., M.S., Ph.D., 1949, New 
York Univ. Doc. dis., “International Financial 
Position of the U.S.” A., Dictionary of Ins.; 
Financing Ventures; Problems of Small Bus. 
Financing; Inflation, Georgia Bus. F., Drake 
Univ., Texas A.&M. A.A.U.T.I. Fellowships, 
1954, 1955. 


Davis, T. Max, Gen. Agent, Protective Life Ins. 
Co. of Alabama and Lec. C.L.U., Univ. of 
Houston. 6018 Lake St., Houston 5, Tex. B. 
1906. B.S., Univ. of Houston, C.L.U., 1949. 
Grad. st., Univ. of Houston. 


Devroye, Albert M., Secy. and Asst. Treas., Mil- 
lers National Ins. Co. 135 N. Wolf Rd., Des 
Plaines, Ill. B. 1904. C.P.C.U., 1949. 


Diaz, Manuel Orlando, Assoc. Prof., Univ. of 
Puerto Rico. 618 Sold. J. Gonzales, Urb. Deli- 
cias, Rio Piedras, P. R. B. 1919. B.A., 1942, 
Univ. of P. R., M.A., 1943, Clark Univ., Ph.D., 
1960, Univ. of Pa., C.L.U., 1959. Doc. dis., “The 
Spanish Average Principle, An Insurance Tech- 
nique and Loss Prevention Device Against Pi- 
racy.” A., Finanza Mercantil; Manual de Segu- 
ros de Vida, 1950, 1952; Manual de Seguros de 
Propriedad, 1953; Principios de Seguros, 1960. 
Educ. Consultant, John Hancock Mut. Life Ins. 
Co., P. R. F., life insurance agent. Huebner 
Foundation Fellowship. 


Dickerson, O. D., Assoc. Prof., Florida State 
Univ. 1506 Hasosaw Nene, Tallahassee. B. 1925. 
B.S., M.B.A., 1951, Ph.D., 1957, Univ. of Pa. 
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C.L.U., 1951; C.P.C.U., 1958; A.C.A.S., 1959. 
Doc. dis., “Guaranteed Renewable Disability 
Ins.” A., Health Insurance; Long Term Guaran- 
teed Renewable Disability Insurance; chapter on 
“Medical Expense Ins.” in Life and Health In- 
surance Handbook; “A Conceptual Framework 
for Ins. Theory,” Rev. of Ins. Studies, “Control- 
ling over Utilization in Health Insurance, Jour- 
nal of Ins. F., life insurance agent; taught at 
Univ. of Mich., Univ. of Pa.; co-Editor, Rev. of 
Ins. Studies. Awarded Harold R. Gordon Me- 
morial Fellowship. Asst. Ed., Jour. of Ins. Edi- 
tor, Annals of Soc. of C.P.C.U. A.A.U.T.I. Fel- 
lowship, 1957. M. Beta Gamma Sigma. 


Dillinger, James E., Assoc. Prof., Florida State 
Univ. 919 Waverly Rd., Tallahassee. B. 1917. 
A.B., Indiana Univ., LL.B., M.B.A., 1955, Univ. 
of Fla. Thesis, “The Development of Judicial 
Bonds in Fla.” A., Industrial Fire Ins.; Bail and 
Bail Bonds. M. Florida Bar. 


Dotterweich, W. W., Jr., Director of Educational 
Services, Amer. Col. of Life Underwriters and 
C.L.U. teacher. 109 Stockton Rd., Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. B. 1924. B.B.A., Upsala Col., M.A., Univ. 
of Pa. C.L.U., 1958; C.P.C.U., 1959. F., Econ- 
omist, Prudential Ins. Co.; Asst. Prof., Butler 
Univ. Huebner Foundation Fellowship. 


Drenth, John A., 3010 Quimby St., San Diego 6, 
Calif. B. 1920. B.B.A., Golden Gate Col., M.A., 
Fresno State Col., C.P.C.U., 1950. Thesis, “In- 
surance Marketing Practices of Amer. Prop. & 
Liab. Companies, A Comparative Study.” Add. 
grad. st., Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, and San 
Francisco State Col. Co-a., Principles of Retail- 
ing. F., Calif. State Polytechnic Col., San Fran- 
cisco State Col., Reedley Col.; Field Rep., Stand- 
ard Accident Ins. Co.; Ins. Broker, Agent. 


Duffy, Kathryn H., Assoc. Prof., Univ. of Ne- 
vada. 2225 Elmcrest Drive, Reno, Nev. B. 1907. 
B.S., Col. Mt. St. Vincent, LL.B., 1931, Fordham 
Univ., J.D., 1932, Brooklyn Law Sch. J.D. thesis, 
“Constitutionality of Service by Publication in an 
Action to Foreclose a Mortgage.” A., Nev. supp. 
to “Law of Real Estate Bus.,” by Harold Lusk; 
“Education for Women,” Caritas. F., Col. Mt. 
St. Vincent, Fordham Univ., Col. of Steubenville, 
Gonzaga Univ.; Practicing Attorney, N.Y., Attor- 
ney, Gen. Chemical Co. M. New York Bar, Ohio 
Bar. 


Dunne, Matthew S., Resident Vice Pres., Amer- 
ican Insurance Co. 57 Nassau Blvd., Garden 
City, N.Y. B. 1914. B.A., New York Univ. A., 
“Contractual Liability Ins.,” Ins. Inst. F., 
C.P.C.U. teacher, Washington Univ., St. Louis. 


Dwyer, John J., Jr., Partner, R. W. Hosmer & 
Co. and C.P.C.U. teacher. 33 E. Cedar St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. B. 1921. B.A., Univ. of Chicago; 
C.P.C.U., 1951. 


Eddleblute, C. E., Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Lecturer, Univ. of Denver. 2536 Glencoe, Den- 
ver 7, Colo. B. 1891. A.B., A.M., 1916, Univ. 
of Denver, C.L.U., 1933. 


Eggertsen, Paul, Prof. and Chairman, Dept. Gen. 
Bus., Loyola Univ. of Los Angeles. 8351 Colegio 
Drive, Los Angeles 45, Calif. B. 1901. B.S., 
Brigham Young Univ., A.M., Columbia Univ. and 
Univ. of Pa., Ed.D., Temple Univ., 1942. Doc. 
dis., “Effect of Changing Economic Conditions 
on Schools of Utah during Decade 1930-40.” A., 
“Some Aspects of Denmark’s Ins. Industry,” Jour. 
of Ins. F., Temple Univ.; Industrial Relations 
Analyst, Lockheed Aircraft; Staff Asst., Financial 
Planning, Hughes Aircraft Co. Four A.A.U.T.I. 
Fellowships. Sab. leave study: Baltica Ins., 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Eiber, Bernard M., Asst. Prof., N.Y. Law School 
and Instructor, School of Ins. (N.Y. Ins. Soc.) 
25 Somerset Drive, South, Great Neck, N.Y. B. 
1912. B.S., N.Y. Univ., C.L.U., 1937, LL.B., 
1951, N.Y. Law School. A., “Significance of 
Standardized Contracts in Ins.,” C.L.U. Jour.; 
“Some Tax & Legal Aspects of Life Ins.,” Credit 
and Fin. Management. F., N.Y. Univ.; Past Pres., 
N.Y. Chapter, C.L.U. M. American Bar Assoc., 
Queens Bar Assoc. Tax Committee, Chairman, 
Ins. Law Committee. 


Eisenberg, Stanley M., Instructor, Upsala Col., 
East Orange, N.J. and Partner, Eisenberg-Gollin 
Ins. Agency, Newark, N.J. 118 S. Grove St., Apt. 
107, East Orange. B. 1930. B.B.A., Upsala Col. 
A.A.U.T.I. Fellowship, 1959. 


Elkin, Philip, Prof., Albright Col. 339 Ashland 
St., Doylestown, Pa. B. 1915. A.B., Lafayette 
Col., C.L.U., 1949, M.A., 1952, Ph.D., 1958, 
Univ. of Pa. Doc. dis., “Beneficiaries of Personal 
Living Trusts, 1920-54.” Co-a., Experience Rat- 
ing in Pa. Unemployment Compensation; Seri- 
ously Injured Workers Receiving Workmen's 
Compensation. A., “Financial Loss Proximately 
Caused by Auto Accidents,” Jour. of Ins., “Phila- 
delphia Common Trust Funds, 1948-57,” Econ. 
& Bus. Bull. (Temple Univ.), “I. M. Rubinow: 
Father of Amer. Social ins.,” Rev. of Ins. Book 
Review Ed., Jour. of Ins. F., N.Y. Univ., Temple 
Univ. and Univ. of Pa. Two A.A.U.T.I. Fellow- 
ships. 


Elliott, Curtis M., Prof., Univ. of Neb. 3832 
Orchard, Lincoln, Neb. B. 1911. A.B., Univ. of 
Ill., M.A., 1935, Ph.D., 1940, Univ. of Ill. Doc. 
dis., “The Causes of and the Problems Resulting 
from the Increased Sales of Life Annuities by 
Life Insurance Companies.” A., Introduction to 
Property and Casualty Insurance, “Annuities in 
an Aging Population,” Jour. of Ins., “Problems in 
Teaching the Intro. Course in Economics,” Edu- 
cation, “The Family Automobile Policy,” Neb. 
Law Review. Rating Consultant to Neb. State 
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Ins. Dept.; Educ. Consultant, Natl. Asso. of Ins. 
Agents. 


Ellis, A. Clayton, Prof. and Head, General Bus. 
Dept., Southwestern Louisiana Inst. 162 Brent- 
wood Blvd., Lafayette, La. B. 1918. B.S., 
Mississippi State Univ., M.A., 1942, Ph.D., 1944, 
Univ. of Va. Doc. dis., “An Economic Analysis 
of Mississippi.” A., “Cost Basis in Accounting 
Must Be Used,” Jour. of Accountancy. F., Roa- 
noke Col., Northwestern State Col., Natchitoches, 
La. A.A.U.T.I. Fellowship, 1956. 


Entriken, Robert K., Instructor, Golden Gate 
Col., Asst. Mgr., Central Bonding Office, Fire- 
man’s Fund Ins. Co., and Dean, F. F. Home 
Office Bond & Burglary Sch. 450 28th Ave., San 
Francisco 21, Calif. B. 1913. B.A., Univ. of 
Kans., C.P.C.U., 1953. Grad. st., Golden Gate 
Col. Past Pres., N. Calif. Chapter, C.P.C.U. and 
Surety Underwriters Assoc. of N. Calif. 


Erb, Emerson C., Asst. Prof., Bowling Green 
State Univ., 215 Western Ave., Bowling Green, 
Ohio. B. 1928. B.S., M.B.A., 1955, Ind. Univ., 
C.P.A., 1959. Add grad. st., Ind. U.N.LV. 
A., articles on use of cost accounting by county 
Highway Depts. F., Ind. Univ., S. Ill. Univ. 
A.A.").T.I. Fellowship, 1957. 


Conrad J. K., Assoc. Prof., Kans. State 
Univ. 1415 Legore Drive, Manhattan, Kans. B. 
1908. B.A., Kans. Univ., M.B.A., 1931, Harvard 
Bus. Sch. Add. grad. St., Indiana Univ. 


Escolas, Edmond L., Univ. of Wyoming. 711 S. 
22nd, Laramie, Wyo. B. 1920. A.B., Assumption 
Col., M.A., 1947, Ph.D., 1960, Clark Univ. Doc. 
dis., “Wyoming’s Workmen’s Compensation Sys- 
tem, 1915-1956.” A., “Penny Stocks,” “Wy- 
oming’s Small Loan Law,” Trade Winds. 


Felton, Robert S., Asst. Prof., Louisiana State 
Univ. B. 1928. B.A., Ripon Col., M.B.A., 1957, 
D.B.A., 1960, Indiana Univ. Doc. dis., “Se- 
lected Problems Faced by Fire & Casualty Ins. 
under State and Local Taxation.” M. Beta 
Gamma Sigma. 


Fey, Ralph N., Frazer-Fey Ins. Agency. 6061 
Contreras Rd., Oxford, Ohio. B. 1917. B.S., 
Miami Univ., C.P.C.U., 1945. F., Miami Univ., 
Univ. of Cincinnati. 


Filley, Lynn M., Instructor, Millikin Univ. and 
District Mgr., Franklin Life Ins. Co. 3623 N. 
Union, Decatur, Ill. B. 1906. A.B., William 
Jewell Col. 


Fischer, Carl H., Prof., Univ. of Mich. 1706 
Morton Ave., Ann Arbor. B. 1903. B.S., Wash- 
ington Univ., M.S., 1930, Ph.D., 1932, Univ. of 
Iowa; Fellow, Soc. of Actuaries, 1952. Doe. dis., 
“On Correlation Surfaces of Sums with a Certain 


Number of Random Elements in Common.” 
Co-a., Math. of Life Ins.; Math. of Investment; 
27 articles on math., stat., act. science, pension 
plans in Annals of Math. Stat., Amer. Math. 
Monthly, Jour. of Amer. Stat. Assoc., Employee 
Benefit Plan Rev., Trans. Soc. of Actuaries, Proc. 
Fraternal Actuarial Assoc., Jour. of Ins. F., Con- 
sultant to Republic of Philippines on Soc. Sec.; 
Member Advisory Council on Soc. Sec. Finan- 
cing; Taught at Wayne State Univ., Univ. of 
Minn. and Beloit Col. M. Sigma Xi. 


Fisk, McKee, Prof. and Head, Div. of Bus., 
Fresno State Col. 3975 N. Van Ness Ave., Fresno, 
Calif. B. 1900. A.B., Oklahoma City Univ., A.M., 
1926, Univ. of S. Calif., Ph.D., 1936, Yale Univ. 
Doc. dis., “The Regional Junior College.” A., 
Applied Business Law. F., Santa Ana Junior 
Col., Okla. A & M Col., Univ. of N. Carolina; 
Chief, Bus. & Sales Training Div., Vet. Admin., 
Wash., D.C.; Ed., McGraw-Hill Book Co., N.Y. 


Fitch, Dzvid R., Prof., Texas A & M Col. 1107 
Marsteller, College Station, Texas. B. 1921. B.A., 
Texas A & M Col., M.S., 1948, Univ. of Wis., 
Ph.D., 1956, Univ. of Okla. Doc. dis., “Economic 
Aspects of the Gulf Coast Offshore Oil Contro- 
versy”; A.A.U.T.I. Fellowship, 1958. Ford Foun- 
dation Fac. Econ. Fellowship, 1958, Tulane Univ. 
M. Beta Gamma Sigma. 


Fonseca, John R., Lecturer, Univ. of Pa. 32 Ses- 
sions Rd., Sauquoit, N.Y. B. 1925. A.B., Harvard 
Col., LL.B., 1952, Harvard Law School. F., 
Fin. Analyst, Dun & Bradstreet; Bank Editor, 
Admin. of Estates and Trusts, Chase Manhattan 
Bank. Econ. Foundation Fellowship, 1957; 
A.A.U.T.I. Fellowships, 1958, 1959; A.A.U.T.L. 
Research Grant, 1959, “Impact of Ins. Co. Auto- 
mation on the Teaching of Ins. at the Col. Level.” 
M. Mass. Bar, N.Y. Bar. 


Frament, J. Willard, Assoc. Prof., Siena Col., 
Loudonville, N.Y. 74 Masten Ave., Cohoes, N.Y. 
B. 1918. A.B., New York State Col. for Teach- 
ers, LL.B., 1946, Albany Law Sch., M.B.A., 1955, 
Siena Col., C.L.U., 1957. Thesis, “Uniform Com- 
mercial Code.” 


Freeman, Hershon, Assoc. Prof., Oklahoma State 
Univ. 73 College Circle, Stillwater, Okla. B.A., 
Amherst Col., M.B.A., 1936, Univ. of Mich., 
C.L.U., 1953, C.P.C.U., 1955. Add. grad. st., 
Univ. of Pa. A., Life Insurance Manual for Okla. 
Ins. Board. F., Rider Col., Univ. of Pa. 
A.A.U.T.I. Fellowships, Econ. Foundation Fel- 
lowship. 


Frisinger, Hubert H., Prof. and Chairman, Dept. 
of Fin., Univ. of Toledo. 2428 Pemberton Drive, 
Toledo 6, Ohio. B. 1909. A.B., M.B.A., 1932, 
Ph.D., 1952, Univ. of Mich. Doc. dis., “Michigan 
Highway Expenditure Policy.” A., Michigan 
State Highway Expenditure Policy; “Highway 
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Investment Principles,” Proc. of 40th Ann. Mich. 
Highway Conf. Director, Ann Arbor Fed. Sav- 
ings & Loan. Western Underwriters Assoc., Dan- 
forth, and A.A.U.T.I. Fellowships. M. Beta 
Gamma Sigma. 


Gaines, Charles E., Inst. of Ins. Marketing, So. 
Methodist Univ. 6317 Pemberton Drive, Dallas, 


Tex. B. 1917. A.B., Wabash Col., C.L.U., 1951. 


Dir., Great Natl. Life, and . Tenn ‘Life. M. 
Beta Kappa. 


Ganis, Sam E., Assoc. Prof., Ohio Wesleyan 
Univ., Delaware, Ohio. 152 Oakhill Ave., Dela- 
ware. B. 1907. A.B., M.A., 1932, Univ. of 
Rochester, M.S., 1937, Univ. of Mich., J.D., 
1947; M.P.L., 1948, John Marshall Law Sch. 
Thesis, “On Summability of Divergent Infinite 
Series”; J.D. thesis, “Parole System in Illinois.” 
A., “Notes on the Fibonacci Sequence,” Amer. 
Math. Monthly. A.A.U.T.I. Fellowships, 1957, 
1958. M. Illinois Bar, Delta Theta Phi, Phi Mu 


Epsilon. 


Gardner, George K., 49 Garrison Rd., Hingham, 
Mass. B. 1891. A.B., Harvard Univ., LL.B., 
1914, Harvard Law Sch. F., Prof. of Law. 


Geer, William D., Assoc. Prof., Howard Col., 
Birmingham, Ala. 3257 Ridgely Drive, Birming- 
ham 13. B, 1922. B.S., Stetson Univ., DeLand, 
Fla., M.A., 1950, Stetson Univ. Add. grad. st., 
Indiana Univ. F., Stetson Univ. A.A.U.T.I. Fel- 
lowships, 1957, 1958. 


Gerdes, Victor, Prof., N.Y. Univ. B. 1922. B.S., 
Texas Tech. Col., M.S., 1950, Ph.D., 1951, LL.B., 
1953, Univ. of Wis. Editor of various Work- 
shops on Cost Reduction and Control, Assoc. of 
Cas. and Surety Co. A., “Versicherungs in aller 
Welt, USA”; “Review of Casualty Ins.,” “Ins. 
Research Boom Ahead,” Cas. and Surety Jour., 
“Cas. Ins. Research,” Rev. of Ins. Studies, “Inter- 
national Compulsory Automobile Ins.,” Jour. of 
Ins.; El Seguro Norteamericano en Accidentes E 
Incendio, Seguros, Mex.; “Fidelity and Surety 
Bonding,” “Casualty Ins.,” Encyclopaedia Brit- 
tanica. F., Univ. of Wis., Beloit Col., Univ. of 
Ga,; Mgr., Dept. of Research, Executive Secy., 
Assoc. of Cas. and Surety Cos. M. Wisconsin 
Bar Assoc. 


Glendenning, G. William, Fellow, S. S. Huebner 
Foundation. 2818 S. 8lst St., Philadelphia 42, 
Pa. B. 1931. B.S., Temple Univ. Grad. st., Univ. 
of Pa. M. Beta Gamma Sigma. 


Goble, George W., Prof., Univ. of Calif. Hast- 
ings Col. of Law. 16 Miraloma Dr., San Fran- 
cisco 27, Calif. B. 1887. A.B., Indiana Univ., 
LLB., 1915, Yale Univ., LL.D., 1956, Indiana 
Univ. Add. st., Lloyd’s, London, 1939. A., Cases 


on Insurance, 2d ed., 1949; The Design of De- 
mocracy, 1946; numerous articles in III. 
Rev., Jour. of Amer. Ins., Yale Law J. 


Philosophy Series (7 vols.). F., 
Univ. of Ill. Collaborated in drafting Ill. Ins. 
Code. Since 1956, adviser to legislature of Puerto 
Rico on Ins. Code. 


Goodman, Oscar R., Assoc. Prof., Northwestern 
Univ. 8100 S. Loomis Blvd., Chicago 20, IIL. 
B. 1922. B.S., Northwestern Univ., LL.B., Ph.D., 
1952, Univ. of Wis. Doc. dis., _, Forecasting 
Methods Used in Sales Planning.” A., “Sales 

Forecasting,” “Forecasting Life Ins. Sales,” Life 
Assoc. News; “Forecasting Merchandise Sales,” 
Jour. of Marketing; “Business Education: Broad 
Form,” Proc, of 80th Meeting, F.U.A.P.; 
“Broker,” “Bond,” “Capital Structure,” Encyclo- 
paedia Brittanica. F., Univ. of Wis., Wash. State 
Univ., Univ. of Calif. A.A.U.T.I. Fellowships, 
1951, 1952, 1953. M. Beta Gamma Sigma, Illi- 
nois Bar Assoc. 


Goshay, Robert C., Fellow, Huebner Foundation. 
302 N. 35th St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. B. 1931. 
B.S., Univ. of Calif. 


Graebner, Herbert C., Dean, Amer. Col. of Life 
Underwriters. 149 Clemson Rd., Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. B. 1908. B.S., Valparaiso Univ., M.B.A., 
1931, Northwestern Univ., C.L.U., 1943. Add. 
grad. st., Northwestern Univ. and Univ. of Pa. 
A., “The C.L.U. Examinations—1959 Model,” 
“Life Insurance As An Investment Today,” “Ob- 
jective Testing in the C.L.U. Professional Exami- 
nations,” C.L.U. Jour.; “The Search for Security,” 

The Commercial and Financial Chronicle; Cont. 
a., Life and Health Ins. Handbook. F., Valparaiso 
Univ., Westminster Col., Prof. and Dean, Col. of 
B. A., Butler Univ. Director, Amer. Soc. of 
C.L.U.; Trustee, Amer. Col. of Life Under- 
writers. M. Phi Kappa Phi. 


Green, George R., Instructor, Univ. of Pa. 5013 
Catherine St., Philadelphia. B. 1936. B.A., 
Northwest Missouri State Col. Grad. st., Univ. 
of Pa. Huebner Foundation Scholarship. 


Greene, Mark R., Assoc. Prof., Univ. of Oregon. 
113 Larkspur Loop, Eugene, Ore. B. 1923. A.B., 
M.B.A., 1949, Stanford Univ., Ph.D., 1955, Ohio 
State Univ. Doc. dis., “An Analysis of Credit 
Ins.” Ed. and contributor, “Underwriting Fire 
Ins.,” Univ. of Ore.; “Comprehensive Liab. Ins., 
Lectures and a Case Study,” Univ. of Ore. Bu- 
reau of Bus. Research. A., “Marketing Research 
As An Aid to Ins. Management,” “Fed. Income 
Taxes and the Variable Annuitant,” Jour. of Ins.; 
“Risk Management,” Best’s Ins. News. Educ. 
Adviser, Inst. of Ore. Underwriters. F., Wash. 
Univ., Exec. Secy., A.A.C.S.B., Administrative 
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Ed., Jour. of Ins., 1958-59. Fellow, Inst. of Basic 
Math. for Application to Bus., Harvard Univ., 
1959-60. A.A.U.T.I. Fellowship, 1954. 


Pa. B. 1918. B.B.A., Univ. of Texas; M.B.A., 
1940, Ph.D., 1948, Univ. of Pa., C.L.U. 1951. 
Doc. dis., “An Analysis of Group Life Ins.” A., 


Terminology,” Jour. of Ins.; “A Note on the De- 
sirability of Organizing an International Society 
of Ins.” “Are Fixed Dollar Investments Becoming 
Obsolete?” C.L.U. Jour. Editor, Life and Health 
Ins. Handbook, 1959; Co-editor, World Ins. 
Trends, and Irwin Series in Ins. Cont. Editor, 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica. Chairman, Commission 
on Ins. Terminology. Member, Governing Com- 
mittee, David McCahan Foundation. Vice Pres., 
A.A.U.T.IL. F., Ohio State Univ., Stanford Univ., 
Huebner Foundation Fellowship. M. Beta 
Gamma Sigma. 


Griffin, Albert, Prof., Emory Univ. 692 Luckie 
Lane, Atlanta 6, Ga. B. 1908. B.S., A.M., 1933, 
Univ. of Pa. Thesis, “Industrial Loans by Federal 
Reserve Banks.” A., chapters in 1936 ed. Bank- 
ing Theory and Practice and Money and Banking, 
1957; Banking, 1946. F., Acting Dean, Lower 
Div., Col. of Arts and Sciences, Emory Univ., 
Univ. of Pa. Foundation for Econ. Educ. Fel- 
lowship. Pres., Gamma of Georgia Chapter, Beta 
Gamma Sigma, M. Alpha Kappa Psi. 


Griffin, Arthur Gwynn, Prof., Davidson Col., 
Davidson, N.C. B. 1901. A.B., M.A., 1923, Univ. 
of N. Carolina, C.L.U., 1949. Add. grad. st., 
Univ. of Chicago. Thesis, “Financing Highway 
Construction, with Particular Reference to N. 
Carolina.” 


Guinn, W. A., Prof., Univ. of Arkansas. 1535 W. 
Cleveland, Fayetteville, Ark. B. 1903. B.B.A., 
M.B.A., 1931, Univ. of Texas, C.P.C.U., 1951; 
C.L.U., 1952. Add. grad. st., Univ. of Pa. Thesis, 
“Sources of Operating Data for Dept. Stores.” 
F., Principal, Austin High Sch., Austin, Texas; 
Economist, Regional O.P.A., Dallas. Four 
A.A.U.T.I. Fellowships. M. Beta Gamma Sigma, 
Sigma Iota Epsilon, Alpha Kappa Psi. 


Hale, Clayton G., Managing Partner, The Hale 
& Hale Co., Prop. Ins. Underwriters, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 17415 Edgewater Drive, Lakewood 7, 
Ohio. B. 1902. A.B., 1924, Univ. of Mich., 
F.LLA., 1929, Ins. Inst. of Amer., B.B.A., 1932, 
Fenn Col., LL.D. (Hon.) 1956, Fenn Col. Fel- 
lowship thesis, “The Irresponsibility of Munici- 
palities in the Negligent Operation of Motor Ve- 
hicles,” The Spectator Co. A., An Approach to 
Fire Insurance; 70 articles including annual com- 
mentary on Prop. Ins., The Spectator, 1931-53. 
F., Univ. Mich. M. Board of Trustees, Fenn Col. 


Halley, Louis C., Director of Agencies, Producers 
Life Ins. Co. 4474 Calle Del Medio, Phoenix, 
Ariz. B. 1913. C.L.U. 1945. A., Disability Ins. 
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and Fringe Benefits for Exec. Employees,” C.L.U. 
Jour. F., Univ. of Buffalo, Univ. of Pa.; Agent, 
Asst. Mgr., Assoc. Gen. Agent and Agency Con- 
sultant. Huebner Foundation Scholarship. M. 
Beta Gamma Sigma. 


J. D., Asst. Prof., The Ohio State 
Univ. 1860 North Starr, Columbus. B. 1933. 
A.B., Northwest Missouri State Col. Grad. st., 
Univ. of Pa. F., Univ. of Pa. Huebner Founda- 
tion Fellowship. 


Hancuff, Loren E., Instructor, Flint Junior Col. 
and Univ. of Mich. Ext., Flint. 314 Main St., 
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Fenton, Mich. B. 1902. B.A., Washburn Munici- 
pal Univ., Topeka, Kans., LL.B., 1934, Wash- 
burn Sch. of Law, M.A., 1941, George Peabody 
Col. Add. grad. st., Univ. of Mich. Thesis, 
“Status and Economic Implications of Homestead 
Laws in the U.S.” F., Hastings Col., Va. Poly- 
technic Inst., Trinity Univ.; Credit reporter, Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc.; Practiced law 1934 to 1940 
including 3 years as Deputy County Atty. for 
Atchison Co., Kans. A.A.U.T.I. Fellowship, 1955. 
M., Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, Kans. 
State Bar, Va. State Bar, Amer. Bar Assoc. 


Harper, Floyd S., Prof., Georgia State Col. of 
B. A. 1575 Heatherwood Drive, Decatur, Ga. 
B. 1896. A.B., Albion Col., M.A., 1922, Ph.D., 
1935, Univ. of Iowa. Doc. dis., “An Actuarial 
Study of Infant Mortality.” A., Mathematics of 
Finance; Elementary Mathematics of Life Ins.; 
“An Exp. in Selecting Students,” Natl. Math. 
Magazine, “The Final Mark as a Synthesis of 
Grades,” Jour. of Amer. Assoc. of Col. Registrars. 
“A Unifying Equation in Mathematics of Fi- 
nance,” The American Mathematical Monthly. 
F., Univ. of Iowa, Univ. of Neb., Drake Univ. 
M. Sigma Xi, Beta Gamma Sigma. 


Haun, Howard, Administrative Underwriter, Em- 
ployers Casualty Co., Dallas, Texas and Instruc- 
tor, N. Texas State Col. 809 21st St., Plano, Tex. 
B. 1932. B.B.A., M.B.A., 1955, N. Tex. State 
Col., C.P.C.U., 1957. Thesis, “Development of 
Fire Ins. Rating in Texas.” 


Hayes, James L., Dean, Sch. of B. A., Duquesne 
Univ. 415 Summit Dr., Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 
34, Pa. B. 1914. B.A., St. Bernard’s Col., M.A., 
1938, St. Bonaventure Univ. Add. grad. st., Co- 
lumbia Univ. Thesis, “Philosophy of Humanism.” 
Co-a., Economics. A., “Appraising Results and 
Taking Action,” “Integrating Outside with Inside 
Training,” “The Climate Must Be Right,” Amer. 
Mat. Assoc., “Principles, Skills and Tools of Sci- 
entific Management,” Amer. Psychiatric Assoc. 
Mental Hospital Service, “Banking Needs Man- 
agers,” Pa. Bankers Assoc., “Successful Manage- 
ment of a Growing Business,” Fla. Concrete & 
Products Assoc., Inc., “Put Your Chips on the 
U.S.,” Monitor. F., St. Bonaventure Univ., In- 
structor, Amer. Inst. of Banking. Educ. Consult- 
ant, Dresser Industries, Inc., Dallas, Tex., and 
Editor, Catholic Business Educ. Review since 
1955. Director, Fancher Furniture Co., Field 
Adviser, Small Business Administration. 


Hedges, Robert A., Assoc. Prof., Univ. of IIli- 
nois. Savoy, Illinois. B. 1919. B.S., Univ. of 
Kans., A.M., 1950, Ph.D., 1954, Univ. of IIL, 
C.L.U., 1951, C.P.C.U., 1955. Doc. dis., “Prin- 
ciples of Financial Analysis of Underwriting 
Expenses of Property Ins. Cos.” A., “Report 
on Basis for the Profit Factor in Fire Insur- 
ance Rates,” Inst. of Govt. & Public Affairs, 
Univ. of Ill.; “Experiment in Financial Analysis 


of Property Ins.,” A.A.U.T.I. Jour.; “Evaluation 
of Prop. Ins. Cos. Expense Ratios,” Jour. of Ins.; 
Co-a., “State Government Ins. Practices in IIL,” 
Inst. of Govt. & Public Affairs. A.A.U.T.I. Fel- 
lowship, 1954. Ford Foundation Fellowship, Inst. 
of Basic Math. for Application to Bus., 1959-60. 
F., Personnel Asst., Coleman Co., Wichita; 
Owner-manager, Hedges Ins. Agcy. M. Beta 
Gamma Sigma, Alpha Kappa Psi, Order of Artus. 


Heins, Richard Marriott, Assoc. Prof., Univ. of 
Wis. 4926 Fond du Lac Trail, Madison, Wis. B. 
1927. B.B.A., M.B.A., 1950, Ph.D., 1954, LL.B., 
1957, Univ. of Wis. Doc. dis., “An Analysis of 
Professional Liability Risk and Its Ins. Solution.” 
A., “Fundamentals of Property and Casualty 
Ins.,” Amer. Col. of Life Underwriters; “Multiple 
Line Underwriting and Wisconsin Insurance 
Laws,” Wisconsin Law Review; “Incurred vs. 
Discovered Losses in Malpractice Insurance,” In- 
surance Law Journal; “Recent Developments in 
Property and Casualty Insurance,” C.L.U. Jour- 
nal; “Compensating the Automobile Accident 
Victim,” Journal of Insurance. F., Consulting 
Counsel, Senate Anti-Trust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee. 


Herrick, Kenneth W., Prof., Texas Christian Uni- 
versity. 3120 Spanish Oak, Fort Worth, Tex. 
B. 1922. A.B., M.B.A., 1948, Stanford Univ., 
Ph.D., 1955, Univ. of Pa. Doc. dis., “Total Dis- 
ability Provisions in Life Ins. Contracts.” A., 
Total Disability Provisions in Life Ins. Contracts; 
“Important Contract Provisions,” in Life and 
Health Ins. Handbook; “Teaching the Basic Prop. 
Course,” A.A.U.T.I. Jour.; “Credit Life and 
Health Ins. in Texas,” Journal of Insurance; 
“Total Disability Ins. Is Life Ins.,” Life Assoc. 
News; “Ins., Your Most Valuable Asset,” Conn. 
Industry. F., Univ. of Conn. S. S. Huebner Fel- 
lowship. Secy.-Treas., A.A.U.T.I., 1957-60. 


Hetchka, Donald P., Pres., Donald P. Hetchka, 
Iac., Teaneck, N.J., Brokerage & Agency Firm 
and Instructor, Farleigh Dickinson Univ. 11 
Highland Rd., Montvale, N.J., B.S., Farleigh 
Dickinson Univ. 


Hickman, F. H., Asst. Prof., Univ. of Idaho. 817 
E. Seventh St., Moscow, Idaho. B. 1909. B.A., 
M.A., Cambridge Univ., M.A., 1949, Univ. of 
Miami. Thesis, “Some Aspects of the Industrial 
Revolution in England, 1837-1851.” Two 
A.A.U.T.I. Fellowships. 


Highfield, William, Director, Sales Promotion, 
Western & Southern Life Ins. Co. 1812 Keys 
Crescent, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. B. 1912. B.A., 
Yale Univ., C.L.U., 1954. A., The R & R Course 
in Accident ¢> Sickness Ins.; Disability Ins. Train- 
ing Course, and numerous pamphlets, booklets 
and articles in Insurance Salesman, Accident and 
Health Underwriter. 
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Jacob Edward, Asst. Prof., Univ. of Fla. 
117 N.W. 2lst Terrace, Gainesville. B. 1920. 
B.S., B.A., LL.B., 1955, Univ. of Fla. U.S. Naval 
Academy, 1947-48. A.A.U.T.I. Fellowship. M. 
Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, Beta Gamma 
Sigma, Florida Bar, Federal Bar. 


Hoffman, G. Wright, Prof., Univ. of Pa. 4442 
State Rd., Drexel Hill, Pa. B. 1896. A.B., 1919, 
Park Col., M.A., 1922, Ph.D., 1925, Univ. of Pa. 
Doc. dis., “Hedging by Dealing in Grain Fu- 
tures.” A., Future Trading Upon Organized Com- 
modity Markets; Life Insurance at Work. Cont. 
a., The Over-the-Counter Securities Markets; 
The Security Markets. F., Chief Advisor, Inst. 
of Public and Bus. Adm., Univ. of Karachi; Di- 
rector of Research, Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co.; 
M. Committee on Research in Security Markets, 
Natl. Bur. of Econ. Research; Consulting Econ- 
omist, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture; Consultant, 
Federal Reserve Board. 


Hoflich, Harold J., Assoc. Director, Bureau of 
Bus. and Public Res., Univ. of Arizona. On leave 
1959-60. The Ford Foundation, P.O. Box 2270, 
Djakarta, Indonesia. B. 1902. B.A., Univ. of 
Oregon, Ph.D., 1933, Univ. of Calif. Doc. dis., 
“The Investments of Amer. Life Ins. Companies 
Since 1906.” A., “Workmen’s Compensation in 
Arizona,” “Yuma—A Second Look,” Arizona 
Business and Economic Review; Co-a., “Popula- 
tion and Income in Montana,” “The Economy of 
Montana,” Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research, Montana State University. F., St. 
Mary’s Col., Univ. of Hawaii, Univ. of Calif., 
Kent. State Univ., Montana State Univ.; Econ. 
Analyst, U.S. Treasury Dept.; Asst. Director, Re- 
search Div., Office of Inter-American Affairs; 
Research Specialist, San Francisco Fed. Res. 
Bank. M. Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, Pi 
Gamma Mu, Alpha Kappa Psi, Artus. 


Holland, John P., Jr., Mgr., Cas. Dept., Griswold, 
Withoft & Farley. 614 Haddon Rd., Oakland, 
Calif. B. 1918. B.S., Univ. of Calif. at Berkeley, 
B.B.A., Golden Gate Col., San Francisco, 
C.P.C.U., 1948. A., Multiple Line Underwriting, 
pub. by Golden Gate Col.; “Contractual Lia- 
bility,” Weekly Underwriter; “Improving the 
Comprehensive Liability Policy,” The Annals. 
F., Univ. of Calif., Golden Gate Col., and Univ. 
of Calif. Ext. Div. 


Howard, Albert J., Ins. Mgr., First Western 
Bank and Instructor, Golden Gate Col. 1830 
27th Ave., San Francisco, Calif. B. 1929. B.A., 
San Francisco State Col., A.LLA., C.P.C.U., 
1958. Grad. st., San Francisco State Col. 


Howard, Bion B., Prof., Northwestern Univ. 2745 
Lawndale Ave., Evanston, Ill. B. 1912. Ph.B., 
Univ. of Chicago, M.B.A., 1940, Ph.D., 1950, 
Northwestern Univ. Doc. dis., “An Examination 
of the Feasibility of Public Utility Common 


Stocks as Life Ins. Co. Investments.” Co-a., In- 

to Business Finance, A., “Toward a 
Theory of Bus. Finance: Discussion,” Jour. of 
Fin. Director, Dayton Aviation Radio & Equip- 
ment Co., United Wire Craft, Inc., Trionics 
Corp., T.R.S. Corp., Cardiff, Inc. F., Economist 
and Price Executive, O.P.A.; Economist and Div. 
Director, O.P.S.; Stanford Univ., Director, Amer. 
Fin. Assoc., 1959-60. M. Phi Beta Kappa, Beta 
Gamma Sigma. 


Howard, William M., Univ. of Fla. 1618 N.W. 
Sixth Ave., Gainesville. B. 1921. Ph.B., M.S., 
1947, Ph.D., 1951, Univ. of Wis. Doc. dis., “The 
Use of Budgets in Financial Planning.” A., “The 
Appropriate Rate of Interest to Use in Calcula- 
tion for Unfunded Pension Plans,” Proc. Conf. of 
Actuaries; Co-a., “Perpetual Fire Ins.,” Jour. of 
Fin. A.A.U.T.I. Fellowships, 1951, 1953, 1957. 
F., Univ. of Idaho, Texas A & M Col.; Director 
of Educ. Publications, Amer. Col. of Life Under- 
writers. 


Huebner, S. S., Pres. Emeritus, Amer. Col. of 
Life Underwriters and Chairman of the Board, 
Amer. Inst. for Prop. and Liab. Underwriters, 
Inc. 697 S. Highland Ave., Merion Station, Pa. 
B. 1882. B.A., 1902, M.L., 1903, Univ. of Wis., 
Ph.D., 1905, Sc.D., 1931, Univ. of Pa. A., Prop- 
erty Ins., 1911, rev. 1922, 1938, and rev. with 
Dr. Kenneth Black, Jr., 1956; Life Ins., 1915, 
rev. 1923, 1935, 1950, and rev. with Dr. Black, 
1958; The Economics of Life Ins., 1927, rev. 
1944, 1959; Steamship Affiliations and Agree- 
ments in the American, Foreign and Domestic 
Trade, U.S. Govt. Report, 1914; Status of Ma- 
rine Ins. in the U.S., U.S. Govt. Report, 1920; 
Legislative Obstacles to the Development of Ma- 
rine Ins. in the U.S., U.S. Govt. Report, 1920; 
Marine Ins.; The Stock Market; Life Ins. as In- 
vestment, with Dr. David McCahan; “Future 
Patterns in Life Ins. Distribution,” Jour. of Ins.; 
“A Modern Look at the Economics of Life Ins.,” 
C.L.U. Journal; “The Economics of Accident & 
Health Ins.,” Life Assoc. News; “Life Ins. and 
Education,” Ins. World. F., Chairman, Ins. 
Dept., Univ. of Pa.; Dean and Pres., Amer. Col. 
of Life Underwriters. First Pres., A.A.U.T.I. 
Member, Insurance Hall of Fame, Ohio State 
Univ. First Recipient of John Newton Russell 
Natl. Award in Life Ins. of the Natl. Assoc. of 
Life Underwriters. M. Pension Research Coun- 
cil, Phi Beta Kappa Assoc. 


Irwin, Hampton H., Prof. of Ins., Wayne State 
Univ., Detroit, Mich. 18732 San Jose Ave., La- 
thrup Village, Mich. B. 1895. A.B., Univ. of 
Mich., C.L.U., 1932, C.P.C.U., 1953. F., Educ. 
Director, Mass. Mutual Life Ins. Co. Past Pres., 
AA.U.TLI. 


Istvan, Donald F., Asst. Prof., Univ. of Rochester, 
N.Y. 62 Main St., E., Bloomfield, N.Y. B. 1931. 
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B.S., Univ. of Rochester, M.B.A., 1957, D.B.A., 
1959, Indiana Univ., C.P.A., 1959. Doc. dis., 
“The Capital-Expenditure Decision-Making Proc- 
ess in Forty-eight Large Corporations.” A., “De- 
preciation: Cure for Recession,” Business Hori- 
zons. F., Indiana Univ. M. Phi Beta Kappa, 
Beta Kappa Sigma, Alpha Beta Psi. 


Ivry, David A., Assoc. Prof., Univ. of Conn. 
Westwood Rd., Storrs. B. 1925. B.S., Johns 


Hopkins Univ., M.B.A., 1945, Univ. of Pa., 


and Vet. Benefits,” Life & Health Ins. Handbook, 
1959; Co-a., Brochure, “Fed. Old Age, Sur- 
vivors & Disability Ins.,” Amer. Col. of 
Underwriters. Secy., Coordinating Committee, 
A.A.U.T.I. Fellowship Program. Educ. Dir., 
Natl. Assoc. of Mutual Ins. Agents. F., Univ. 
of Buffalo. A.A.U.T.I. Fellowship 1957. 


Jacobs, Irving, City Col. of N.Y. 1626 Ridge- 
way Drive, Hewlett, N.Y. B. 1910. LL.B., 1933, 
C.P.C.U., 1959. M. New York County Lawyers 
Assoc. 


James, Philip S., Asst. Prof., Univ. of Nebraska. 
4122 Holly Rd., Lincoln, Nebraska. B. 1925. 
B.Sc. in B.A., M.A., 1951, Univ. of Neb. Add. 
grad. st., Univ. of Pa. Thesis, “Some Account- 
ing Aspects of Business Interruption Ins.” 


Janssen, Hans, Head, Dept. of Econ. and B. A., 
Yankton Col., Yankton, S. Dakota. 104 E. 15th 
St., Yankton. B. 1896. Proficiency Diploma in 
B. A., Univ. of Pa., 1925, B.A., 1935, M.A., 1936, 
Ph.D., 1942, Pennsylvania State Univ. Doc. dis., 
“Governmental Price Policy in the Third Reich.” 
A., The “Reading” Parts Catalog, technological 
text used in Textile Machine Works, Reading, 
Pa. F., Assoc. Ed. of The Melliand Textile 
Monthly; Visiting Prof., Freie Univ., Berlin. 
A.A.U.T.I. Fellowships, 1951, 1954, 1955, 1957. 
Henry Ford Foundation Travel Grant, Germany, 
1953; Pa. State Univ. Pre-Doctoral Fellowships 
and Travel Grants to Germany, 1937-1939. M. 
Phi Kappa Phi; Pi Kappa Delta. 


Jaynes, Edgar N., Chairman, Dept. of B. A., 
Fairmont State Col. 25 Oakwood Rd., Fair- 
mont, W.Va. B. 1917. A.B., W.Va. Univ., 
M.B.A., 1939, Boston Univ. Add. grad. st., Univ. 
of Pittsburgh. Thesis, “Consumer’s Cooperatives 
in the U.S.” F., Statistician, Bur. of Bus. Re- 
search, Boston Univ.; Instructor, Amer. Interna- 
tional Col. A.A.U.T.I. Fellowship. M. Phi Beta 
Kappa, Beta Gamma Sigma. 


Jenkinson, Acis III, Director of Education, Ins. 
Co. of N. America Companies. 1208 Rosemont 
Lane, Abington, Pa. B. 1913. B.S., M.A., 1937, 
Univ. of Pa., C.L.U., 1941. F., Univ. of Pa. 


Johnson, Charles Wm., Vice Pres., Monson & 
Johnson, Inc., Ins. Brokers and Instructor, Brig- 
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ham Young Univ. 200 E. Center St., Provo, 
Utah. B. 1931. B.A., Brigham Young Univ. 
Grad. st., Univ. of Utah. F., Pres., North Utah 
County Agents Assoc. 


Johnson, Donald R., Assoc. Prof., Univ. of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 6891 S.W. 50th Terrace, 
Miami 55. B. 1923. A.B., 1948, Wheaton Col., 
M.A., 1949, Univ. of Neb., Ph.D., 1959, Univ. 
of Pa. Doc. dis., “Savings Bank Life Ins.” Cont. 
a., Life and Health Ins. Handbook. A., Growth 
of Savings Bank Life Ins. Huebner Foundation 
Fellowship. A.A.U.T.I. Fellowship, 1959. 


Johnson, Elton D., Head, Dept. of B. A., E. Texas 
State Col., Commerce, Tex. 2515 Taylor St., 
Commerce. B. 1907. B.B.A., M.B.A., 1936, 
Ph.D., 1954, Univ. of Tex. Doc. dis., “Women’s 
Outerwear Industry in Texas.” M. Pi Omega Pi, 
Alpha Kappa Psi. 


Johnson, Jesse B., Chairman, Div. B. A., Mc 
Murry Col., Abilene, Texas. 2241 Glenwood, 
Abilene. A.B., M.A., 1941, Baylor Univ., Ph.D., 
1950, Univ. of Texas, C.L.U., 1956. Public Ac- 
countant’s Certificate, Texas. Doc. dis., “Trans- 
portation Problem of Bryan-College Station, 
Tex.” A., Analysis of Whole Life Contracts in 
Louisiana; Louisiana Auto. Financial Responsi- 
bility Law; A Projection of La. Cas. Premiums to 
1970, “The Teaching of Accounting in the Junior 
Col.,” The Texas Outlook, “The College Student 
as a Buyer of Ins.,” The Reveille. A.A.U.T.I. 
Fellowships, 1953, 1956, 1957. 


Jones, J. P., Prof., State Univ. of South Dakota. 
Vermillion, S.D. B. 1898. B.A., Coe College, 
M.A., 1922, Ph.D., 1928, State Univ. of Iowa. 
Doc. dis., “Comparative Advantages of Banking 
under State and Natl. Laws.” F., State Univ. of 
Iowa, Univ. of Pa., Lehigh Univ., Univ. of Calif.; 
Debit Agt. for Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. M. 
Beta Gamma Sigma, Delta Sigma Pi, Order of 
Artus. 


Jones, Laflin C., Director of Markets Research, 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 4530 N. 
Murray Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wis. B. 1908. A.B., 
Dartmouth Col., C.L.U., 1934. 


Kearney, Michael Lee, Asst. Prof., Univ. of S. 
Calif. 309 S. Hoover St., Los Angeles 5. B. 1928. 
B.A., Univ. of Calif., L.A. Grad. st., Univ. of 
Pa. F., Ins. Broker and Cas. Underwriter; Claims 
Dept., Workmen’s Comp. 


Keck, Herman J., Educ. Director, Fireman’s Fund 
Ins. Co. 2619 16th Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
B. 1912. B.A., Univ. of Dayton, M.Ed., 1941, 
Catholic Univ., Washington, D.C. Thesis, “Con- 
cept of Education in the Society of Mary.” F., 
teacher and principal of private school. 


Kedzie, Daniel P., Director of Management Edu- 
cation, Amer. Col. of Life Underwriters. 761 
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Hickory Lane, Berwyn, Pa. B. 1930. B.B.A., 
M.B.A., 1953, Ph.D., 1956, Univ. of Wis., 
C.P.C.U., 1957. Doc. dis., “Consumer Credit Ins. 
in the U.S.A.” A., Consumer Credit Ins.; “Present 
Status, Characteristics and Trends in Credit 
Ins.,” Ins. Law Jour.; “Marketing Consumer 
Credit Ins.,” Jour. of Ins.; “Effects of Socio- 
logical and Economic Change in the Ins. Busi- 
ness,” C.P.C.U. Annals. F., Supt. of Educ. and 
Training, Continental-National Ins. Inst.; Ins. 
Examiner, Wis. Ins. Dept.; Univ. of Wis., Mar- 
quette Univ. 


Keir, Jack C., Asst. Dean, Amer. Col. of Life 
Underwriters. 481 Brookwood Rd., Wayne, Pa. 
B. 1917. A.B., Middlebury Col., M.A., 1942, 
Tufts Col., Ph.D., 1956, Univ. of Pa., C.L.U., 
C.P.C.U., 1958. Doc. dis., “The Liquidity Struc- 
ture of Life Ins. Cos.” F., Kans. State Univ. M. 
Beta Gamma Sigma. 


Kip, Richard deR., Director of Examinations, 
Amer. Inst. for Prop. and Liab. Underwriters, 
Inc. 129 Rodney Circle, Bryn Mawr, Pa. B. 
1913. B.S., Ph.D., 1951, Univ. of Pa., C.L.U., 
1939, C.P.C.U., 1948. Doc. dis., “Fraternal Life 
Ins.” A., Fraternal Life Ins. in Amer.; Survey of 
Educ. and Training Activities in Ins. Cos. & 
Assoc.; A Study of the Policemen’s Retirement 
Fund; A Study of the Firemen’s Relief and Pen- 
sion Fund. F., Florida State Univ., Univ. of Pa.; 
Director of Educ., Ins. Soc. of Phila. A.A.U.T.I. 
Fellowships, 1949, 1954, 1959. 


Kline, Chester A., Assoc. Prof. of Ins., Univ. of 
Pa. 344 Lombardy Rd., Drexel Hill, Pa. B. 
1899. B.S., M.A., 1927, Ph.D., 1931, Univ. of 
Pa. Doc. dis., “Windstorm Ins.” Secy.-Treas. of 
AA.U.T.IL, 1939-47. A.A.U.T.I. Fellowship, 
1955. 


Knight, C. K., Emeritus Prof., Univ. of Pa. 313 
Brookline Blvd., Havertown, Pa. B. 1888. A.B., 
A.M., 1913, Ohio Univ., Ph.D., 1920, Univ. of 
Pa. A., Advanced Life Insurance. 


Koon, Archie M., Lecturer, Indiana Univ. and 
Representative, Equitable Life Assurance Soc. 
520 S. Highland, Bloomington, Ind. B. 1904. 
B.S., Ind. Univ. Grad. st., Ind. Univ., C.L.U., 
1931. Past Pres., Bloomington Underwriters 
Assoc. Natl. Quality Award for past fifteen years. 
Member, Million Dollar Round Table, 1954, 
1958. 


Krogfoss, Robert B., Teacher, Long Beach City 
Col. 4029 Locust Ave., Long Beach 7, Calif. 
B. 1915. B.S., Univ. of N.D., M.S., 1948; M.B.A., 
1950, Univ. of S. Calif., C.P.C.U., 1957. Thesis, 
“Fair Trade.” A., “Common Pitfalls in Bus. 
Ins.,” The Calif. Accountant. Educational Con- 
sultant for major national ins. groups. M. Beta 
Gamma Sigma. 
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Krogh, Harold C., Prof., Univ. of Kansas. 1117 
Highland Drive, Lawrence, Kans. B. 1917. 
B.S.C., M.A., 1941, Ph.D., 1953, State Univ. of 
Iowa, C.P.C.U., 1954, C.L.U., 1955. Doc. dis., 
Structure and Role of the Local Ins. Agcy. (Prop. 
and Cas.) in Iowa.” A., “The Local Ins. Agcy. in 
Kansas,” Center for Research in Bus., Univ. of 
Kans.; “Faculty Ins. and Retirement Pension 
Plans in Midwestern Univ.,” “The Ins. Curricu- 
lum in Education for Bus.,” Jour. of Ins.; “Psy- 
chological Factors Affecting Industrial Acci- 
dents,” C.P.C.U. Annals. Res. Dir., Soc. C.P.C.U. 
Past Pres., Kans. Chapter, C.P.C.U. A.A.U.T.L 
Fellowships, 1952, 1954, 1957; Assoc. Member of 
Faculty, Case Seminar Program, Ford Founda- 
tion, 1959. F., Drake Univ. M. Beta Gamma 


Sigma. 


Krugman, David, Instructor, Mohawk Valley 
Tech. Inst. 210 Hillcrest Manor Court, Utica, 
N. Y. B. 1924. LL.B., Brooklyn Law School, 
M.A., 1951, Columbia Univ. A.A.U.T.I. Fellow- 
ship, 1959. M. New York Bar. 


Kucera, Fred R., Assoc. Prof., Kent State Univ. 
482 Needham Ave., Kent, Ohio. B. 1915. B.A., 
Wayne State Teachers Col., Neb., M.A., 1947, 
Univ. of Neb. Add. grad. st., Univ. of Pa. 
C.L.U., 1954. Thesis, “Public Works as an Aid 
to Cyclical Stabilization.” Three A.A.U.T.I. Fel- 
lowships. Huebner Foundation Fellowship. 


Larson, Edward B., Asst. Prof., Illinois Wesleyan 
Univ. 801 Bakewell Ave., Normal, Ill. B. 1928. 
B.B.A., M.B.A., 1953, Univ. of Wis. Add. grad. 
st., Univ. of Wis. Thesis, “The Wisconsin Teach- 
er’s Retirement System.” Bus. Mgr., Jour. of 
Ins. 


Larson, Robert E., Prof., Univ. of Nebraska. 737 
Eastridge Drive, Lincoln 10. B. 1916. B.A., 
Univ. of Wis., M.A., 1938, Univ. of Calif., Ph.D., 
1951, Univ. of Wis. Fellow, Soc. of Actuaries, 
1947. Doc. dis., “Group Life Ins. Dividends.” 
A., “Insured Pension and Welfare Plans,” “Life 
Ins. Math.,” A Method of Calculating Group 
Term Dividends,” TSA. Actuarial Consultant, 
Neb. Ins. Dept. F., Augustana Col., S.D., Univ. 
of Wis.; Actuarial Student, Aetna Life; Actuarial 
Asst., Bankers Life; B.A.R.E., Associate Actuary. 
A.A.U.T.I. Fellowship, 1952. 


Launstein, Howard C., Chairman, Dept. Fin., 
Marquette Univ. 5332 Mansfield Drive, Green- 
dale, Wis. B. 1922. B.A., M.A., 1948, Mich. 
State Univ., Ph.D., 1956, Ohio State Univ. Doc. 
dis., “Accounting Tools for Management of Cas. 
Ins. Cos.” A., “Using Break-Even Allowables as 
a Tool of Management,” The Spectator; “Man- 
agerial Accounting Tools for Cas. Ins. Cos.,” 
“The Agent’s Responsibility in Developing Sound 
Ins. Programs,” Jour. of Ins.; “The Agent’s Part 
in a Sound Ins. Program,” M.A.I.A. News; “How 
Can Management Develop a Sound Ins. Pro- 
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gram?,” Bus. Rev., Marquette Univ. F., State 
Univ. of Iowa, and Mich. State Univ.; Agent, 
Guarantee Mutual Life Ins. Co. M. Beta Alpha 
Psi, Delta Sigma Pi. 


Levy, Oscar Francis, District Mgr., The Natl. 
Life & Accident Ins. Co. of Tenn. 1913 Old 
Frederick Rd., Catonsville, Maryland. B. 1915. 
B.S., La Salle Col., Phila. F., La Salle Col. 


Lewis, George M., Asst. Mgr., Casualty, Chicago 
Branch, Travelers Ins. Co. and teaching C.P.C.U., 
DePaul Univ. and Prop. and Cas. Ins., North- 
western Univ. 855 Hinman Ave., Evanston, III. 
B., 1915. A.B., DePauw Univ., C.P.C.U., 1956. 
A., many articles on Casualty Ins. for Travelers 
Protection. 


Livingston, Theodore A., Res. Mgr., Amer. Cas- 
ualty Cos. and C.P.C.U. teacher, West. Reserve 
Univ. 8466 Summer Rd., Macedonia, Ohio. B. 
1915. B.S., Indiana Univ., C.P.C.U., 1952. 


Loman, Harry J., Prof., Univ. of Pennsylvania 
and Dean, Amer. Inst. for Prop. & Liab. Under- 
writers, Inc. 1209 Drexel Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 
B. 1896. B.S., M.A., 1921, Ph.D., 1923, Univ. of 
Pa. Doc. dis., “Ins. of Foreign Credits.” A., 
Taxation in its Relationship to Life Ins. Co-a., 
Ins. Principles and Practices. 


Long, John D., Prof. and Chairman, M.B.A. 
Committee, Indiana Univ. 1043 S. Mitchell, 
Bloomington, Ind. B. 1920. B.S., Univ. of Ky., 
M.B.A., 1947, Harvard Grad. Sch. of B.A., 
D.B.A., 1954, Indiana Univ. Doc. dis., “Methods 
of Agency Continuation.” Co-a., Financing of 
College and University Permanent Housing; A., 
Workbook to Accompany Weimer: Introduction 
to Business; Methods of Agency Continuation; 
Needed Expansion of Facilities for Higher Edu- 
cation, 1958-70; How Much Will It Cost?, nu- 
merous articles in Rough Notes, C.L.U. Journal, 
A.A.U.TI. Journal, Journal of Insurance, and 
Business Horizons. Consultant, U.S. Office of 
Education. F., DePauw Univ. Recipient of two 
Faculty Fellowships, Indiana Univ. Dir. of Res., 
Soc. of C.P.C.U. 


Lopata, Simon, Asst. Prof., Polytechnic Inst. of 

Brooklyn. 147-41 70th Ave., Flushing 67, N.Y. 

B. 1917. B.A., M.A., 1941, Brooklyn Col., Ph.D., 
1960, Columbia Univ. Doc. dis., “Product Test- 

ing in Research and Production.” A., Essentials 

of Trigonometry. M. Pi Mu Epsilon, Beta Gamma 
igma. 


Lyles, Henry F., Instructor, A & M Col. of Texas. 
3100 Green St., Bryan, Texas. B. 1930. B.B.A., 
1956, M.B.A., 1957, N. Texas State Col. Thesis, 
“A Comparison of Ins. Curricula of Accredited 
Colleges and Universities in Texas with the Cur- 
ricula Recommended by 100 Selected Ins. Com- 
panies Operating in the State of Texas.” Con- 
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sultant, General Security Life Ins. Co. A.A.U.T.I. 
Fellowships, 1958, 1959. 


MacDonald, Donald L., Assoc. Prof., Univ. of 
Michigan. 314 Gralake Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
B. 1921. B.S., Amer. International Col., M.A., 
1948, Ph.D., 1951, Univ. of Pa. Doc. dis., “Eco- 
nomic Aspects of Direct Placement of Securities 
with Special Reference to the Life Ins. Industry.” 
A., “Building Security for the Dentist,” “The 
Taxing of Prudence,” Michigan Bus. Rev.; “State 
Ins. Depts.: Do They Influence Major Ins. 
Developments,” The Spectator; “Blue Cross 
Troubles: A Price of Delusion,” The Weekly 
Underwriter. 


Magee, John H., State Dir., Maine, Fed. Hous- 
ing Admin. 130 Cedar St., Bangor. B. 1895. 
B.A., M.A., 1931, M.S., 1933, Univ. of Maine. 
Thesis, “Approach to the Study of Moral Haz- 
ard.” A., General Insurance; Life Insurance; 
Property Insurance. M. Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma 
Delta Chi. 


Manning, Jesse Robert, Director, Div. of B. A., 
Texas Col. of Arts and Industries. 519 W. Lee 
Ave., Kingsville, Tex. B. 1898. B.B.A., M.A., 
1925, Ph.D., 1939, Univ. of Tex. Doc. dis., “The 
Investments of Some Texas Life Ins. Cos. from 
1927 through 1938.” M. Beta Gamma Sigma, 
Sigma Iota Epsilon. 


Marchant, Zeke B., Assoc. Prof. W. Texas State 
Col., Canyon, Tex. 4426 Crockett St., Amarillo. 
B. 1918. B.B.A., M.B.A., 1950, W. Texas State 
Col. Add. grad. st. N. Texas State Col. Thesis, 
“Merchandising of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
in Retail Stores.” A.A.U.T.I. Fellowships, 1952, 
1953. Foundation for Econ. Educ. Fellowship, 
1955. M. Alpha Kappa Psi, Kappa Delta Pi, Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


Marcoux, Dale C., Head, Dept. Econ. and B. A., 
Washburn Univ., Topeka, Kans. 3204 W. 2lst, 
Topeka. B. 1907. B.S., M.B.A., 1937, Univ. of 
Kans., Ph.D., 1953, Univ. of Minn. Doc. dis., 
“The Level of the Fed. Personal Income Tax 
Exemption.” A.A.U.T.I. Fellowships, 1956, 1957. 


Martin, Howard L., Dean, Golden Gate Col. 35 
Brookside Drive, San Anselmo, Calif. B. 1914. 
Ph.B., Univ. of Vt., Ed.M., 1942, Univ. of Mont. 
A., General Ins. in California, revised 1958, 
“Contractual and Protective Liab. Ins.,” Compre- 
hensive Liab. Ins. pub. by The Oreg. Assoc. of 
Ins. Agents and Bur. of Bus. Res., Univ. of Oreg., 
“The Hold Harmless Agreement,” Today's Ins. 
Woman. Co-a., Fire Ins. in the West; Real Estate 
in Calif. 


Mason, Arthur, Jr., Assoc. Prof., Asst. Dean, 
Washington Univ., St. Louis, Mo. 1026 Kirkham 
Ave., Glendale 22, Mo. B. 1921. B.S., B.A., 
M.A., 1947, Univ. of Neb., Ph.D., 1958, Univ. 
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of Pa., C.L.U., 1954. Doc. dis., “Marketing Prac- 
tices of Newly Organized Life Ins. Companies.” 
Cont. A., Life and Health Ins. Handbook. Editor, 
C.L.U. Silver Anniversary Survey. F., Asst. 
Actuary, Great Eastern Mutual Life Ins. Co.; 
Dir. of Col. Relations, Amer. Col. of Life Under- 
writers. Huebner Foundation Fellowship. M. 
Beta Gamma Sigma. 


Mayerson, Allen L., Assoc. Prof., Univ. of Michi- 
gan. 1217 Bending Rd., Ann Arbor, Mich. B. 
1925. B.S., M.A., 1947, Univ. of Mich. Add. 
grad. st., University of Paris. F.S.A., F.C.A.S. 
A., New York Expense Limitations; two chapters 
in Examination of Ins. Cos. F., Actuary, Inst. of 
Life Ins., Natl. Surety Corp., N. Y. State Ins. 
Dept. M. Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi. 


McCaffrey, Charles B. Wharton School, Univ. of 
Pa. 411 Thayer Road, Swarthmore, Pa. B. 1912. 
B.A., Univ. of Pa., 1938, M.A. 1941, LL.B., Har- 
vard Law School, 1948. Thesis, “Marketing of 
Group Hospitalization Insurance.” A., “A Case 
of Executive Deferred Compensation,” “Some 
Practical Uses of Life Insurance in Modern Busi- 
ness,” The C.L.U. Journal. 


McDonald, Fred J., Asst. Prof., Okla. State Univ. 
335 N. Duck, Stillwater. B. 1917. LL.B., Okla. 
Univ. F., Mgr., Amer. Natl. Bldg.; Atty. at law. 
M., Okla. Bar Assoc., Federal Bar. 


McGill, Dan M., Frederick H. Ecker Prof., Univ. 
of Pa.; Executive Dir., S. S. Huebner Founda- 
tion; Res. Dir., Pension Res. Council, Univ. of 
Pa. The Chetwynd, Apt. 932, Rosemont, Pa. B. 
1919. B.A., Maryville Col., Maryville, Tenn., 
M.A., 1941, Vanderbilt Univ., Ph.D., 1947, Univ. 
of Pa., C.L.U., 1950. Doc. dis., “Analysis of 
Govt. Life Ins.” Co-a., Development of a Na- 
tional Old-Age Policy for the U.S.; A., An Analy- 
sis of Government Life Ins.; Fundamentals of 
Private Pensions; Life Insurance; Articles in 
C.L.U. Journal, A.A.U.T.I. Journal, and Proceed- 
ings of The Conference on Age Barriers to Em- 
ployment, Temple University. Pres. A.A.U.T.L., 
1959. F., Univ. of Tenn., Univ. of N. C., Stan- 
ford Univ. Elizur Wright Award for outstanding 
publication in field of insurance, “The Funda- 
mentals of Private Pensions,” 1955. 


McMackin, Bernard P., Jr., Assoc. Ed., Fire, Cas. 
& Surety Publications, The Natl. Underwriter Co. 
and Lecturer at Univ. of Cincinnati. 1497 Clo- 
vernoll Drive, Cincinnati, 51, Ohio. B. 1924. 
B.B.A., St. Bonaventure Univ. F., Special Agent, 
The Home Ins. Co. 


McPherson, James Roland, Prof., Cardinal Cush- 
ing Col., Brookline, Mass. 11 Evergreen Drive, 
Beverly, Mass. B. 1919. A.B., 1941, Harvard 
Col., M.B.A., 1946, Boston Univ., Ed.M., 1955, 
Harvard Univ., A.M., 1955, Boston Univ., C.P. 
C.U., 1957. A., “Compulsory Ins.” Centralizer; 
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Insurance on Lives of Borrowers From Banks; 
Health Insurance for Retired Persons; Cash Sick- 
ness Comp. Plans; Sharing Costs of Group Ins. 
for Retired Local Govt. Employees, for Leg. Res. 
Council, Commonwealth of Mass.; F., Boston 
Col., Boston Univ., Babson Inst. of Bus. Admin. 
A.A.U.T.I. Fellowship. M., Consumer’s Council, 
Commonwealth of Mass. 


Mehr, Robert I., Prof. Univ. of Ill. 610 Haines 
Blvd., Champaign, Ill. B. 1917. BS., M.S. 
1939, Univ. of Ala., Ph.D., 1943, Univ. of Pa. 
Doc. dis., “Mortgage Foreclosures and Property 
Management by Life Ins. Cos.” A., Modern Life 
Ins.; Principles of Ins.; Bus. Life Ins. and its 
Economic Applications; Costs of Administering 
Reparations for Work Injuries in IIL; State Ins. 
Practices in Ill.; Key Man Life Ins. and the Bus. 
Enterprise, Articles in C.L.U. Journal, Journal of 
Insurance, Review of Ins. Studies, Current Eco- 
nomic Comment. Chapter on Annuities in Life 
and Health Ins. Handbook. F., Univ. of Ala., 
Univ. of N.C., Butler Univ., Stanford Univ., 
U.C.L.A., Univ. of Hawaii, Univ. of Colo., Univ. 
of Puerto Rico. Several A.A.U.T.I. Fellowships; 
Elizur Wright Award, 1956. 


Melone, Joseph J., Instructor, Univ. of Pa. 
2804-D S. 82nd St., Philadelphia 42, Pa. B. 
1931. B.S., M.B.A., 1954, Univ. of Pa. Add. 
grad. st., Univ. of Pa. Thesis, “Some Significant 
Provisions of the Incorporation Statutes of 
Selected States.” F., Investment Analyst, Natl. 
City Bank of Cleveland. S. S. Huebner Founda- 
tion Fellowship. 


Merten, Leo J., Lecturer, Mich. State Univ., Pres. 
of Merten Agency, Inc., and Agent for Equitable 
Life Assurance Soc. 935 Southlawn, E. Lansing, 
Michigan. B. 1918. B.A., Mich. State Univ., 
M.B.A., 1947, Univ. of Pa. C.L.U., 1950, CP. 
C.U., 1952. A., “Liability Ins. for Exterminators,” 
Natl. Pest Control; “Life Ins. and C.P.C.U.,” 
C.P.C.U. Annals 1959. F., Pres. E. Lansing 
Chamber of Commerce 1956-57. 


Miller, Gordon S., Gen. Agt., Mass. Mutual Life 
Ins. Co. 503 Orchard Way, St. Davids, Pa. B. 
1915. Attended Univ. of Pa. Taught at Temple 
Univ. Evening Sch. and Pa. State Ext. Sch. F., 
head of Merchandising Dept., Palmer Bus. Sch. 
Pres., Pension Consultant Organization, Inc. 
Board of Directors, ABC Duplicator Co. and 
Duralith Corp. 


Mittelman, Jonas E., Assoc. Prof., San Francisco 
State Col. 890 Glenview Drive, San Bruno, Calif. 
B. 1915. B.S., M.B.A., 1953, Univ. of Buffalo, 
Ph.D., 1959, Univ. of Pa., C.L.U., 1958, C.P. 
C.U., 1959. Doc. dis., “The Vesting of Private 
Pensions.” A., “Liability Ins. for Private and 
Public Schools,” Jour. of Ins., Col. and Univ. 
Bus., “Pension Planning: Experience and Trends, 
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A Review,” The Rev. of Ins. Studies. A.A.U.T.I. 
Fellowships, 1957 and 1959. S. S. Huebner Fel- 
lowship. F., Univ. of Kansas City, Univ. of 
Buffalo. M. Beta Gamma Sigma. 


Moore, Russel H., Lecturer, Michigan State 
Univ. 620 Glenhaven Ave., E. Lansing, Mich. 
B, 1906. B.A., M.B.A., Univ. of Mich., C.L.U., 
1953. Thesis, “What Makes People Buy.” Sixteen 
years, Natl. Quality Award; Past Pres. Lansing 
Life Underwriters Assoc. State Pres. Mich. Life 
Leaders. 


Mueller, Fred. E., Instr., Univ. of Wis., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 1039 North 18th St., Milwaukee 3. 
B. 1920. Ph.B., Marquette Univ., M.B.A., 1949, 
Univ. of Denver. F., Texas Tech. Col., private 
consultant. 


Myers, A. Lloyd, Asst. Treas. and Instructor, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania. 560 Kromer Ave., Ber- 
wyn, Pa. B. 1907. B.S., Ursinus Col. Grad. st., 
Univ. of Pa. A., “Changing Problems in School 
Ins.” The Nations Schools. 


Nelson, Thomas M., Lecturer, North Texas State 
Cel. Educ. Dir., Employers Cas. Co. and Texas 
Emp. Ins. Assoc. 303 West Shore Drive, Rich- 
ardson, Tex. B. 1901. A.B., M.A., 1925, Univ. 
of Mo., LL.B., 1941, So. Methodist Univ. Thesis, 
“The Chugwater Formation of the Lander, Wy- 
oming Region.” F., South. Method. Univ. M., 
State Bar of Texas. 


Nesbitt, Cecil J., Prof., Univ. of Mich. 1430 
Kearney Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. B. 1912. B.A., 
Ph.D., 1937, Univ. of Toronto, F.S.A., 1946. 
Doc. dis., “On the Regular Representations of 
Algebras”; A., various papers in Annals of Math. 
and Transactions of Soc. of Actuaries. Consult- 
ing actuary, Univ. of Mich., Employees’ Retire- 
ment Plan. F., Member, Inst. for Adv. Study. 


Nichols, Archie J., Assoc. Prof., Head of Ins. 
Dept., Butler Univ. 7474 Central Ave., Meridian 
Hills, Indianapolis, Ind. B. 1922. B.S., M.S., 
1951, Univ. of Ill. Add. grad. st., Univ. of Chi- 
cago and Univ. of Pa., C.L.U., 1959. Thesis, 
“Some Investment Problems of Life Ins. Cos.” 
Butler Univ. Research grant. A.A.U.T.I. Fellow- 
ship. Huebner Foundation Fellowship. 


Nye, William Allen, Huebner Fellow, Univ. of 
Pa. 4109 Locust Street, Phila. 4, Pa. B. 1937. 
B.S., Univ. of Pa. 


O’Connor, James C., Secy. The Natl. Underwriter 
Co., 420 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 6529 
Brackenridge Ave., Cincinnati. B. 1906. A.B., 
J.D., 1932, Loyola Univ., Chicago. A., news 
stories, articles and editorials in Natl. Under- 
writer; Co-a., Automobile Insurance Plans; Exec. 
Editor, fire, casualty and surety publications, in- 
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cluding the Fire, Cas. & Sur. Bul. F., Lecturer 
in Fire and Cas. Ins., Central YMCA Col., Chi- 
cago, Indiana Univ., East Chicago Ext. Div., 
Univ. of Cincinnati. Elector, Insurance Hall of 
Fame. 


O'Malley, Robert W., Mgr. of own Agency and 
teacher, Univ. of Scranton, Pa. 407 Delaware 
Ave., Olyphant, Pa. B. 1908. B.A., 1930, St. 
Thomas College, Scranton. M., All-Indus. Exam. 
Comm., Ins. Dept., Commonwealth of Pa. F., 
Moody’s Investors Service, New York City. 


O'Rourke, Rev. Fidelis, O.F.M., Dean, Schoo] of 
B.A., St. Bonaventure Univ. B. 1902. A.B., St. 
Bonaventure Univ., LL.B., 1929, Fordham Univ., 
Grad. st. Columbia Univ. F., Asst. Counsel, 
Board of Transportation, N.Y.C. Appointed by 
N.Y. State Board of Regents to N.Y. State Coun- 
cil on Accountancy, 1956; reapptd. 1959. M., 
Fed. Mediation and Conciliation Service Labor 
Panels; New York State Bar Assoc. 


Osborn, Grant M., Prof., Arizona State Univ. 517 
Concorda Drive, Tempe, Ariz. B. 1919. B.S., 
Brigham Young Univ., M.B.A., 1950, Stanford 
Univ., Ph.D., 1955, Univ. of Pa., C.L.U., C.P. 
C.U., 1956. Doc. dis., “Compulsory Temporary 
Disability Ins. in the U.S.” A., Compulsory 
Temporary Disability Ins. Four A.A.U.T.I. Fel- 
lowships. F., Univ. of Pa., Univ. of Omaha, Univ. 
of Conn. Newell Scholarship, Stanford; Hueb- 
ner Foundation Fellowship. 


Osler, Robert W., Pres., Underwriter’s Natl. As- 
surance Co. 517 Blue Ridge Rd., Indianapolis 8, 
Ind. B. 1911. A.B., DePauw Univ. Grad. st. 
Butler Univ., Ind. Univ. Co-a., Modern Life 
Ins.; Guide to Life Ins. A., Guide to Accident 
and Sickness Ins. “I Want to Balance Ins. with 
Equities,” “Buy-and-Sell in Bus. Disability 
Cases,” Insurance Salesman; “Programming 
Health Ins.” C.L.U. Journal. F., Vice Pres. and 
Editor, The Rough Notes Co.; Butler Univ., Ind. 
Univ.; Assoc. Ed., Research & Review Serv. 
Elizur Wright Award, 1956. Lifetime Hon. 
Member, Illini Ins. Soc. 


Otto, Ingolf H. E., Assoc. Prof., New York Univ. 
B. 1920. A.B., Univ. of Cincinnati, M.A., 1950, 
Ph.D., 1959, George Washington Univ. C.P.C.U., 
1950. Doc. dis., “Regulation of Ins. in the U. S. 
by the Federal Govt.” Editor, Proceedings of 
the 1953 Prop. and Cas. Ins. Inst., Univ. of 
Kansas City. A., “The Rise of Fire Loss Adjust- 
ing,” Ins. Law Jour., “Totemism and Protocol in 
the Amer. Enterprise System,” Mgt. Rev., “Sec- 
tion 102: the Tax on a Corporation’s Psyche,” 
Taxes, “The Behavior of Words,” C.L.U. Journal, 
“Accident and Health Insurance: the Back- 
ground,” “National Ins. Companies and the 
O’Mahoney Investigation,” Annals of C.P.C.U., 
“A New Look at Amer. Regulation of Ins.,” 
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“Testimony before the O’Mahoney Committee,” 
Amer. Ins. Digest. F., George Washington Univ., 
Univ. of Kansas City; general ins. agent. M., Pi 
Gamma Mu, Artus, Alpha Kappa Psi. 


Overman, Edwin S., Asst. Dean, Amer. Inst. for 
Prop. aud Liab, Underwriters, Inc. 573 Bob 
White Road, Wayne, Pa. B. 1922. B.S., MS., 
1948, Okla. State Univ., Ph.D., 1953, The Ohio 
State Univ. Doc. dis., “The American Aid Pro- 
gram and Its Impact on the Economy of Turkey.” 
A., “The Flood Peril and the Federal Flood In- 
surance Act of 1956,” Annals of Amer. Acad. of 
Pol. and Soc. Science. Dir. Col. Rel., Ins. Inst. 
of Amer. F., Periodical Rev. Ed., Jour. of Ins. 
M., Beta Gamma Sigma, Alpha Kappa Psi. 


Parizeau, Gérard, Pres., Gérard Parizeau, Inc. and 
Prof. of Ins., Univ. of Montréal. 10 Glencoe Ave., 
Outremont, P.Q., Canada. B. 1899. Licencié en 
Sciences Commerciales, 1920. Editor, la revue 
Assurances. A., L’Assurance contre incendie au 
Canada; Notes sur l'evolution de l'assurance con- 
tre Tincendie au Canada. M. Board of various 
insurance companies. Chartered Ins. Broker. 
Fellow of Ins. Inst. of Canada. M., Royal So- 
ciety of Canada. 


Parsons, Burke A., Assoc. Prof. and Dir. of the 
Bureau of Bus. and Econ. Res., Baylor Univ. 
1224 Sunset, Waco, Texas. B. 1910. B.S., 
M.B.A., 1950, Ph.D., 1958, Univ. of Texas. Doc. 
dis., “British Trade Cycles and Amer. Bank 
Credit, 1815-1840.” A., “Retail Sales in Okla.,” 
Okla. Bus. Bul. Ed., Baylor Bus. Studies. F., 
Texas Col. of Arts and Ind. 


Partington, J. E., Assoc. Prof., State Univ. of 
Iowa. Iowa City. B.A., Iowa State Teachers 
Col., Ph.D., 1928, State Univ. of Iowa. Doc. dis., 
“Railroad Purchasing and the Business Cycle.” 


Patterson, Edwin W., Cardozo Prof. Emer. of 
Juris., Columbia Univ., N.Y. 1652 Brandywine 
Drive, Charlottesville, Va. B. 1889. A.B., LL.B., 
1911, Univ. of Mo., S.J.D., 1920, Harvard Univ., 
LL.D., 1936, Univ. of Mo., S.J.D. thesis, “The 
Ins. Commissioner in the U.S.” A., Essentials of 
Ins. Law; Cases and Materials on Ins.; Cases on 
Contracts; Jurisprudence: Men and Ideas of the 
Law; “Insurable Interest in Life,” Columbia L. 
Rev. F., Univ. of Texas, Univ. of Colo., State 
Univ. of Iowa, Univ. of Va., Univ. of S. Calif. 
Nelson Lecturer, Univ. of Mo. M., Phi Beta 
Kappa, Phi Delta Phi, Amer. Bar Assoc. 


Pearce, John F., Asst. Prof., Clemson Col. 16A 
Hunter St., Clemson, S. C. B. 1933. B.S., Fur- 
man Univ. Grad. st. Univ. of Pa. Huebner 
Foundation Fellowship. 


Pelton, Donald D., Asst. Prof., State Univ. of 
Washington. 204 Terrace Apt., Pullman, Wash. 
B. 1929. B.A., Morningside Col., M.A., 1953, 
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Univ. of Neb. Thesis, “Executive Compensation 
Practices.” M. Pi Gamma Mu. 


Pfeffer, Irving, Assoc. Prof., U.C.L.A. 17134 
Bullock St., Encino, Calif. B. 1924. B.A., 1949, 
McGill Univ., Ph. D., 1954, Univ. of Pa., C.L.U., 
1955, C.P.C.U., 1956. Doc. dis., “Ins. and Econ. 
Theory.” A., Ins. and Econ. Theory, “The Na- 
ture and Significance of Ins. Prin.,” C.P.C.U. 
Annals, “Stock and Bonds Reinsurance,” Ency- 
clopaedia Brittanica. Educ. Consultant, Amer. 
Inst. for Employment Counseling. F., McGill 
Univ., Univ. of Pa. Huebner Foundation Fel- 
lowship. 


Phaup, LeRoy L., Jr., Assoc. Prof., Univ. of 
South Carolina. 1534 Brockwall Drive, Colum- 
bia, S.C. B. 1930. B.A., Randolph-Macon Col., 
Grad. st., Univ. of Pa. 


Picillo, S. John, Upsala Col., East Orange, and 
Fairleigh Dickinson Univ., Rutherford, NJ. 
692 N. 8th St., Newark 7, N.J. B. 1931. At- 
tended Montclair State Col. A.A.U.T.I. Fellow- 
ships, 1956, 1957. Two time recipient of Upsala 
Award presented by Phi Beta Kappa members of 
Upsala Col. faculty for scholarship and service. 


Pickrell, Jesse F., Chairman, Div. of Fin. and 
Ins., N. Texas State Col. 1023 Aileen St., Den- 
ton, Tex. B. 1921. B.B.A., M.B.A., 1948, N. 
Texas State Col., Ph.D., 1956, Univ. of Pa., C.P. 
C.U., 1956, C.L.U., 1957. Doe. dis., “Group Dis- 
ability Ins.” A., Group Disability Ins. A.A.U. 
T.I. Fellowships, 1952, 1954, 1955, 1958. 


Pierce, E. O., Cleveland Mgr., St. Paul Western 
Co. 3500 E. Scarborough Roed, Cleveland Hgts. 
18, Ohio. B. 1899. B.S., Armour Institute of 
Tech., C.P.C.U., 1948. 


Pierce, John Eugene. Assoc. Prof., Univ. of 
Tenn. 907 S. 2lst St. Knoxville, Tenn. B. 
1917. B.A., M.S., Univ. of Tenn., Ph.D., 1956, 
Univ. of Pa. Doc. dis., (Published 1957) “De- 
velopment of Comprehensive Insurance for the 
Household.” F., S.M.U., Univ. of Fla., Univ. of 
Tenn. Two A.A.U.T.I. Fellowships. 


Pierce, Lawrence J., The Larry Pierce Agency. 
509 Cromer Ave., Muncie, Ind. B. 1891. Con- 
sultant and Lecturer, Ball State Teachers Col. 


Pierce, Maurice J., Asst. Vice Pres., Standard 
Accident Ins. Co. 3725 S. Hill Rd., Milford, 
Mich. B. 1897. B.S., M.S., 1941, Univ. of IIL 
C.P.C.U., 1951. Add. grad. st., Columbia Univ., 
New York Univ. Thesis, “Some Phases of Ins. 
Accounting.” Past Pres. Mich. Chapter C.P. 
C.U.; Director of Annual C.P.C.U. Seminar for 
1960. 


Pillion, Joseph C., Chairman, Dept. of Finance, 
Miami Univ., Ohio. 5127 Bonham Rd., MR 50, 
Exford, Ohio. B. 1901. M.A., 1935, The Ohio 
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State Univ. Thesis, “Some Socio-Economic Char- 
acteristics of the Urban Relief Population.” F., 
Cost Accountant for Automatic Refrigerator Co., 
Auditor for Travelers Ins. Co., Office Mgr. at 
Univ. of Chicago and Grad. Asst., Ohio State 
Univ. M., Beta Gamma Sigma, Beta Alpha Psi, 
Delta Sigma Pi. 


Porter, Albert, Assoc. Prof., San Jose State Col., 
San Jose, Calif. 174 S. 13th St., San Jose, B. 
1920. B.S., Mich. Col. of Mining & Tech., 
M.B.A., 1948, Stanford Univ. A., “Piercing the 
Ivory Curtain,” Freeman. F., Agent and Asst. 
Agcy. Mgr. for Equitable Life. FEE Fellowship, 
1959. 


Prins, John W., Consult. Prof. Univ. of Puget 
Sound and Management Consultant. 715 N. 
Third, Tacoma 3, Wash. B. 1891. B.A., LL.B., 
M.A., 1917, Univ. of Wash. Thesis, “Christine 
Von Goethe.” A., Inside America, a collection of 
“Americana”; Many articles on Travel in Si- 
beria and Java in Scribner's; “Americana” (in 
Dutch) for Dutch Weeklies; articles on Industrial 
Ins. and Ins. History for Ins. Salesman and North- 
west Underwriter. F., Agt., Asst. Mgr., Mgr., 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 


Rasner, Leslie A., Acting Chairman and Admin. 
Asst. to Dean, Baylor Univ. Route 2, New 
Robinson Rd., Waco, Tex. B. 1922. B.B.A., 
LL.B., Baylor Univ., M.B.A., 1953, Univ. of 
Texas. A., “Insurable Interest in Texas,” “Com- 
pulsory Automobile Liability Insurance.” Baylor 
Business Studies. F., Fireman’s Fund; Hardware 
Mutuals; Mass. Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Pacific 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. M., Delta Sigma Pi, Delta 
Theta Phi, Beta Gamma Sigma, Texas Bar. 


Ratcliffe, Davis T., Instructor, The School of 
Ins., Ins. Soc. of N.Y. 229 St. Marks Place, 
Staten Island 1, N.Y. B. 1903. B.S., LL.B., 1927, 
Univ. of Richmond. A., Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Ins. Handbook; Gen. Liability Ins. Hand- 
book, “The Case Method of Instruction in In- 
surance,” Jour. of A.A.U.T.I.; Home Study 
Course formerly used by New Amsterdam Casu- 
alty Co. Editor, “Education Exchange,” bi- 
monthly paper of ICEDS. F., Univ. of Balti- 
more; Educational Director, New Amsterdam 
Casualty Co.; Manager, Education Dept., Mary- 
land Casualty Co.; Editor, “Claim Division Bul- 
letin,” New Amsterdam Casualty Co. 


Reiley, Edward L., Gen. Agent, Mutual Benefit 
Life Ins. Co. 1200 Knox Rd., Wynnewood, Pa. 
B. 1899. B.S., Lafayette Col., C.L.U., 1932. 
M., Management Educ. Committee of Amer. 
Col. of Life Underwriters. Chairman of Agcy. 
Mgt. Training Advisory Committee (Institu- 
tional). F., Gen. Agent, Penn Mutual Life Ins. 
Co. President’s Cup Award of Phila. Assoc. of 
Life Underwriters, 1957. 
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Reilly, Charles Wm., Jr., Assoc. Prof., Kans. State 
Col. of Pittsburg. Box 785, Pittsburg. B. 1927. 
A.B., J.D., 1953, State Univ. of Iowa. Add. grad. 
st., Univ. of Kans. A., “Survey of Kans. Ins. 
Law,” Law Review, Univ. of Kans. F., Univ. of 
Kans., Home Office Representative, Prudential 
Life Ins. Co. M., Phi Beta Kappa. 


Reinmuth, Dennis F., Asst. Prof. Univ. of North 
Dakota. B. 1936. B.A., Yankton College, M.A., 
Univ. of Pa., 1960. Huebner Foundation Fel- 
lowship. 


Rennert, Aaron E., City Col. of N. Y., Queens 
College, and Werbel Institute. 72-61 113th St., 
Forest Hills 75, N.Y. B. 1929. B.B.A., City Col. 
of N.Y., LL.B., 1954, Brooklyn Law Sch. 


Reynolds, Robert, Vice Pres., Wallace M. Reid 
Co. and C.P.C.U. teacher. 4920 Elmwood Drive, 
Pittsburgh 27, Pa. B. 1921. B.S., State Teachers 
Col., Indiana, Pa., C.P.C.U., 1952. Secretary, 
Board of Trustees, Indiana State Col., Director, 
Pittsburgh Assoc. of Ins. Agents. Pres., Assoc. of 
Trustees of Pa. State Colleges. 


Reznik, Neil D., Instructor, Univ. of Pa. 3730 
Locust St., Phila. 4, Pa. B. 1931. B.S., N. Y. 
Univ., M.A., Univ. of Pa. Add. grad. st., Univ. of 
Pa. Thesis, “Sub-standard Life Ins.” A.A.U.T.I. 
Fellowships, 1957, 1958. Huebner Foundation 
Fellowships. M. Beta Gamma Sigma. 


Richardson, Walker S., Boston Univ., Liberty 
Mutual Ins. Co. 10 Morrison Ave., Wakefield, 
Mass. B. 1924. B.A., Cornell Univ., C.P.C.U., 
1952. 


Riegel, Robert, Prof., Univ. of Buffalo. 50 W. 
Cleveland Dr., Buffalo 15, N.Y. B. 1890. B.S., 
M.A., 1912, Ph.D., 1917, Univ. of Pa. Doc. dis., 
“Fire Underwriters Associations in the U.S.” Ins. 
and Fin. Consultant, Univ. of Buffalo. Fellow 
Casualty Actuarial Soc. Co-a., Insurance Princi- 
ples and Practices, 4th ed., 1959, Study Prob- 
lems in Business Statistics; A., Business Statistics; 
Fire Insurance, articles in Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Journal of Political Economy, Annals 
of the American Academy, Journal of American 
Insurance. F., Univ. of Pa., Northwestern Univ., 
Univ. of Calif. Pres. A.A.U.T.I., 1939. 


Ringer, L. Ray, Asst. Secy., Aetna Ins. Co. and 
Instructor, Hartford Col. of Ins. 33 High Farms 
Rd., W. Hartford, Conn. B. 1895. A.B., Univ. 
of W. Va., M.B.A., Harvard Grad. Sch. of B.A., 
C.P.C.U., 1946. 


Robinson, William J., Owner and Pres. of The 
Robinson Agency. 4824 Wolf Rd., Erie, Pa. 
B. 1896. A.B., 1918, Yale, LL.B., 1923, Harvard. 
F., Univ. of Ariz. 
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Rooke, Jerome James, Instructor, Southern IIli- 
nois Univ. 404 W. College, Carbondale, Ill. B. 
1927. B.S., M.S., Northern Illinois Univ., 1957. 
Add. grad st., Univ. of Iowa. A.A.U.T.I. Fellow- 
ships, 1959, 1960. 


Roos, Nestor R., Assoc. Prof., Univ. of Ariz. 
4337 E. Poe St., Tucson. B. 1925. B.S.B.A., 
M.S.B.A., 1949, Washington Univ., D.B.A., 1959, 
Indiana Univ. Doc. dis., “Govt. Regulation of Fire 
Ins.” Editor, “Current Problems in Ins.” Univ. 
of Ariz. Press. A., “Recent Fed. Activity in Ins. 
Regulation,” Jour. of Ins. F., La. State Univ., 
Indiana Univ., Ga. State Col. Two A.A.U.T.L. 
Fellowships. M., Beta Gamma Sigma. 


Salzman, Gary I., Prof., Univ. of Miami. 5151 
S.W. 64th Ave., Miami 55, Fla. B. 1913. B.S.S., 
M.S., 1937, City Col. of N.Y., LL.B., 1952, Univ. 
of Miami. A.A.U.T.I. Fellowship. F., inter- 
viewer and unemployment insurance adjuster, 
N.Y. State Employment Serv. M., Florida Bar 
Assoc., Amer. Bar Assoc. 


Saunders, Willard J., Assoc. Prof., San Jose State 
Col. 1665 Collingwood Drive, San Jose, Calif. B. 
1917. A.B., San Jose State Col., M.A., 1944, 
Univ. of Calif. Thesis, “Consumer Expenditures 
and Their Significance in Natl. Planning.” F., 
Healds Bus. Col., Modesto Junior Col., Univ. of 
San Francisco, Univ. of Calif. Fellowships, FEE 
Foundation, 1951; A.A.U.T.I., 1954; Foundation 
for Econ. Educ., headquarters seminar, 1956. 


Schechter, Harry N., law firm representing vari- 
ous insurance companies in N.Y. City area. 37 
Arbor Lane, Roslyn Heights, N.Y. B. 1907. 
LL.B., 1929, Fordham Univ., LL.M., 1941, St. 
Lawrence Univ., Brooklyn Law Sch. A., “Vari- 
able Annuities—Boon or Bane,” Insurance Law 
Jour. Chairman, Committee on Fact Finding and 
Legal Affairs, Brooklyn Ins. Brokers Assn. Vice 
Chairman, Committee on State Legislation, N.Y. 
County Lawyers Assn. F., Col. of City of N.Y. 
M., N.Y. County Lawyers Assn., Amer. Soc. of 
International Law, Amer. Bar Assn., N.Y. So- 
ciety of Medical Jurisprudence. 


Schultz, Robert E., Prof., Univ. of S. Calif. 1660 
Las Flores, San Marino, Calif. B. 1925. B.S., 
M.B.A., 1949, Univ. of S. Calif., Ph.D., 1952, 
Univ. of Pa. Doc. dis., “Life Ins. Co. Invest- 
ments in Housing Projects.” A., Life Ins. Hous- 
ing Projects; Property Ins.; Corporation Finance 
Outline, “Regulation of Life Ins. Cos.,” Rev. of 
Ins. Studies; “Economic Analysis of Italian In- 
dustry,” IPSOA, Italy. Two A.A.U.T.I. Fellow- 
ships. M., Faculty of IPSOA, Italy. 


Schuster, William V., Sacramento City Col. and 
Special Agt., Prudential Ins. Co. 5037 Kinross 
Rd., Carmichael, Calif. B. 1920. B.S., Wiscon- 
sin State Col., LL.B., 1948, Univ. of Wis., 
C.L.U., 1957. 
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Schwarzschild, Stuart, Asst. Prof., Georgia State 
Col. of B.A. 2988 Dale Drive, N.E., Atlanta 5. 
B. 1918. B.S., Univ. of Richmond, Ph.D., 1960, 
Univ. of Pa. Huebner Foundation Fellowship, 
A.A.U.T.I. Fellowship. F., life underwriter, 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Vice Pres. 
and Treas. of C. & S. Schwarzschild & Co. M. 
Delta Sigma Pi. 


Schwentker, Frank J., Julian Price Lecturer, 
Univ. of North Carolina. 140 Hamilton Rd., 
Chapel Hill, N.C. B. 1906. A.B., 1928, Harvard, 
C.L.U., 1938, C.P.C.U., 1956. Grad. st., Univ. of 
Pa. A., “The Life Insurance Agency System,” 
Jour. of Ins. F., Univ. of Pa.; General Agt., Pa- 
cific Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Scoles, Donald, Assoc. Prof., Los Angeles State 
Col. 1820 San Pasqual St., Pasadena, Calif. B. 
1895. B.S., Northwestern Univ., A.M., 1943, 
Ph.D., 1954, Univ. of Pa., C.L.U., 1954. Doc. 
dis., “The Development and Scope of Life Ins. 
Annuities in the U.S.” F., Univ. of S. Calif.; 
Asst. Labor Mgr., Hart, Schaffner & Marx. Three 
A.A.U.T.I. Fellowships. M. Phi Beta Kappa, 
Beta Gamma Sigma. 


Serbein, Oscar N., Prof., Stanford Univ. 619 
Wildwood Lane, Palo Alto, Calif. B. 1919. B.A., 
M.S., 1941, Univ. of Iowa, Ph.D., 1951, Colum- 
bia Univ. Doc. dis., “Distribution of Costs in 
Life Insurance.” A., Paying for Medical Care, 
“The Use of Statistical Methods in Appraisals,” 
Parts I and II, The Appraisal Jour.; “Fringe 
Benefit Programs and Salaries in 49 Colleges 
and Univs.,” Higher Education. F., Columbia 
Univ. M. Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma XI, Beta 
Gamma Sigma. 


Sharkey, William K., Assoc. Prof., Purdue Univ. 
1101 Sunset Lane, W. Lafayette, Ind. B. 1905. 
A.B., 1927, DePauw Univ., A.M., 1929, Brown 
Univ. Add. grad. st., Duke Univ., Univ. of 
Chicago. Member, Extension Staff of Ind. Univ. 
at Kokomo. Four A.A.U.T.I. Fellowships. M. 
Artus Club. 


Sigel, Louis P., Jr., Member of firm, Louis P. 
Sigel and Son and Instructor, St. Joseph’s Col., 
Phila, Pa., 8414 Chippewa Rd., Phila. 28. B. 
1921. B.S., Univ. of Pa., C.L.U., 1951, C.P.C.U., 
1953. Chairman, Cas. and Surety Committee, 
Pa. Assoc. of Ins. Agts. and member of Board of 
Directors and Exec. Committee of State body. 


Singer, John C., Supervising Underwriter, Cas- 
ualty Lines, The Fund Ins. Cos. and Ins. Lec- 
turer, LaSalle Col., Philadelphia, Pa. 609 Cres- 
cent Ave., Glenside, Pa. B. 1908. A.B., St. 


Joseph’s Col. 


Snider, H. Wayne, Asst. Prof., Univ. of Pa. 
Montgomery Court Apts., Narberth, Pa. B, 1923. 
B.A., M.A., 1950, Univ. of Wash., Ph.D., 1955, 
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Univ. of Pa. Doc. dis., “Life Ins. Investment in 
Commercial Real Estate.” A., Readings in Prop. 
and Cas. Ins., “Education and the New Profes- 
sion,” “The Risk Manager,” “Risk Management 
—A Profession,” “The New Profession of Risk 
Management,” “Reaching Professional Status: A 

for Risk Management,” A.M.A. Ins. 
Series 112, 1956; “Profession Status for Risk 
Management,” “Risk Management in the Coming 
Decade, A.M.A. Ins. Report 27, 1959. A.A.U.T.I. 
Fellowships, 1954, 1955, 1958. M. Beta Gamma 
Sigma, Phi Beta Kappa. 


Solberg, Harry J., Asst. Prof., Univ. of Calif., 
Berkeley. 881 Bates Ave., El Cerrito, Calif. 
B. 1924. B.B.A., M.B.A., 1953, Ph.D., 1957, 
Univ. of Wis., C.P.C.U., 1955. Doc. dis., “The 
Regulation of Fire Ins. Rates.” A., “The Profit 
Factor in Fire Ins. Rates,” Jour. of Ins.; “Per- 
petual Fire Ins.,” Jour. of Fin.; “A Public Re- 
lations Critique,” Best’s Ins. News. A.A.U.T.I. 
Fellowship, 1958. F., Univ. of Wis.; Inspector, 
Fire Underwriters Inspection Bureau, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Actuarial Dept., Woodman Acc. & 
Life, 1959-60, on leave of absence from Univ. 
of Calif. Earhart Foundation Fellow, 1954-55. 
M. Beta Gamma Sigma, Phi Kappa Phi, Phi 
Beta Kappa. 


Sollenberger, Isaac Jacob, Prof., Univ. of Okla. 
624 S. Flood St., Norman, Okla. B. 1891. A.B., 
1914, Manchester Col., M.S., 1920, Ohio State 
Univ. Add. grad. st., Columbia Univ. Thesis, 
“The Movement of Rural Population in Indiana 
(Based on Census Data, 1880-1910).” A., “The 
Nature and the Function of Bank Credit”; 
‘Oklahoma Teacher’s Retirement System,” The 
Teacher; “Ultimate Cost of a Fed. 
Age and Survivors Ins.,” Quarterly Jour. of 
; “From Tents to Towers (History of Bank- 
in Oklahoma),” Mid-Continent Banker. F., 
State Univ., Ohio Wesleyan Univ., Univ. 
Okla. Three A.A.U.T.I. Fellowships. Chair- 
Dept. of Fin., 1942-55. M. Beta Gamma 
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Spangler, C. D., Consulting Actuary. 1236 S. 

26th St., Lincoln, Neb. B. 1901. B. Sc., M.A., 

1923, Univ. of Neb. F., Univ. of Neb. M. Beta 
Sigma. 


Stack, Frank L., Account Executive, Liberty Mu- 
tual Ins. Co. and Ins. Lecturer, DePaul Univ., 
Chicago, Ill. 1242 Harrison Ave., LaGrange 
Park, Ill. B. 1912. B.S., 1937, Univ. of Ill, 
M.B.A., 1949, Northwestern Univ., A.LIA., 
1940, C.P.C.U., 1950. F., Ill. Inst. of Tech.; 
Chicago City Sales Mgr., Liberty Mutual Ins. 
Co. 


Stalson, J. Owen, Pres., Hadley Foundation and 
J. Owen Stalson Company; Director, Sch. of Ins. 
Administration; Vice Pres., Robert C. Travers 
Company, Inc. 94 Putnam Park, Greenwich, 
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Conn. B. 1900. S.B., Univ. of Minn., M.B.A., 
1934, D.C.S., 1940, Harvard Univ. A., Market- 
ing Life Ins. F., Harvard Univ., Columbia 
Univ.; Director of Life Ins. Mgt. Research Cen- 
ter, Columbia. 


Stanford, John P., Director of Educ., Gen. Amer. 
Cos. 16906 76th West, Edmonds, Wash. B. 
1923. B.C.S., Seattle Univ., M.B.A., 1950, Univ. 
of Pa., C.L.U., 1954, C.P.C.U., 1955. Thesis, 
“Life Ins. Proceeds. and Community Property 
Laws.” 


Steinberg, B. William, General Agent, Mass. Mu- 
tual Life Ins. Co. 147-14 Charter Rd., Jamaica 
35, N.Y. B. 1920. B.S., New York Univ., C.L.U., 
1951. Co-a., Practical Property Planning, A 
Workbook in Estate Planning for the Life Under- 
writer, “Legal and Mathematical Factors in 
Settlement Options,” C.L.U. Jour. Currently 
teaching Estate Planning, Sch. of Ins., N.Y.C., 
Pres., N.Y. Chapter, C.L.U. Soc., Director, Es- 
tate Planning Council of N.Y.C. 


Stevenson, Robert M., Prof., Texas A & M Col. 
1025 James, Col. Station, Tex. B. 1914. B.A., 
Duke Univ., M.A., 1947, Pa. State Univ., D.B.A., 
1953, Indiana Univ., C.P.A., 1949, C.L.U., 1955. 
Doc. dis., “Major Medical Expense Ins.” F., 
Pa. State Univ.; Public Accountant, Private Ac- 
countant. A.A.U.T.I. Fellowship, 1959. M. 
Beta Gamma Sigma, Phi Kappa Phi. 


Stewart, James H., Prof., East Carolina Col., 
North Carolina. Box 11, E. Carolina Col., Green- 
ville, N.C. B. 1911. A.B., Transylvania Col., 
Lexington, Ky., M.A., 1934, Ph.D., 1951, Univ. 
of Ky. Doc. dis., “Financial History of Ky. Utili- 
ra Co.” F., Washington and Lee Univ., Elon 


Stinton, John E., Asst. Prof., Univ. of Colorado. 
1235 E. Ridge Ave., Boulder. B. 1924. B.S., 
M.S., 1951, Univ. of Colo. Add. grad. st., In- 
diana Univ. F., Asst. to Vice Pres., First Natl. 
Bank of Englewood, Colo. M. Beta Gamma 
Sigma, Beta Alpha Psi. 


Strain, Robert W., Member, State Board of Ins. 
(on leave of absence from Univ. of Texas as 
Assoc. Prof. of Ins.) 4903 Beverly Hills Drive, 
Austin, Tex. B. 1924. B.B.A., Texas Tech., 
M.B.A., 1950, La. State Univ., D.B.A., 1956, 
Ind. Univ., C.L.U., 1953, C.P.C.U., 1954. Doc. 
dis., “Life with The Lincoln: A History of The 
Lincoln National Life Ins. (1905-1955),” com- 
missioned by the Company for its 50th Anniver- 
sary. A., “Suggested Methods of Managing Bus. 
Risks,” Natl. Ins. Buyer; “The Life Ins. Busi- 
ness,” Best's Ins. News; “Appraising Human Life 
Value,” Texas Bar Jour.; “Ins. for Dentists,” 
Texas Dental Jour.; “The Ins. Soc. as an Integral 
Part of an Ins. Program,” “The Effect of In- 
creased Uses of Life Ins. on a Society’s Con- 
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sumption,” Jour. of Ins.; “A Brief 

on Altruism as Applicable to the Ins. Industry of 
Japan,” Ins. Rev. of Japan. FEE Fellowship. 
Two A.A.U.T.I. Fellowships. F., La. State Univ., 
Ind. Univ., and Univ. of Tex. M. Beta Gamma 


Sigma, Alpha Chi. 


Strand, Donald L., Bradley Univ., Peoria, IIl. 
4819 Knoxville, Peoria. B. 1930. B.B.A., 1953, 
M.A., 1955, Univ. of Minnesota. F., Univ. of 
Minn. M. Beta Gamma Sigma. 


Strickler, Lester B., Oregon State Univ., Cor- 

Oregon. 3330 Knollbrook Way, Corvallis, 
B. 1924. B.A., M.A., 1949, Pa. State Univ., 
D.B.A., 1954, Indiana Univ. Doc. dis., “Finan- 
cing Selected Motor Carriers.” Wall St. Finance 
Forum participant, 1959. M. Pi Gamma Mu, 
Beta Gamma Sigma. 


Struck, Stuart H., Pres., Dairyland Mutual Ins. 
Co., Fortune Natl. Life Ins. Co. 5018 Milward 
Drive, Madison 5, Wis. B. 1923. B.B.A., 1947, 
M.B.A., 1948, Univ. of Wis. Thesis, “Reinsurance 
through Contract Analysis.” A., Fire & Cas. 
Ins., correspondence courses for Univ. of Wis. 
Ext. Div.; “Additional Extended Coverage Ins.,” 
Western Adjustment ¢ Inspection Co. F., Univ. 
of Wis.; Director of Res. and Educ. for Western 
Adjustment & Inspection Co.; Director of Res. 
for Wis. Legislative Council. 


Surrey, Sterling, Prof. and Chairman, Division of 
Business, Northwest Missouri State Col. 420 S. 
Fillmore, Maryville, Mo. B. 1912. B.B.S., Col. 
of City of N.Y., M.B.A., 1934, Harvard Bus. 
Sch., Ph.D., 1949, Univ. of Pa. Doc. dis., “Con- 
vention Form of Life Ins. Statement.” A., ar- 
ticles in Northwest Missouri State Col. Studies, 

for Small Marketers, Small Mar- 
keter Aids, Small Bus. Adm. Huebner Founda- 
tion Fellowship. 


Taylor, Glen L., Asst. Prof., North Texas State 
Col., Denton, Tex. 732 Hillcrest Drive, Denton. 
B. 1930. B.B.A., M.B.A., 1953, North Texas 
State Col., C.L.U., 1959. Thesis, “A Series of 
Objective Exams. for Cost Accounting by Matz, 
Curry and Frank.” Huebner Foundation Fellow- 
ship. 


Thistlethwaite, Robert L., Prof. and Dean, Fine 
and Applied Arts, Northern Illinois Univ. Box 
83, Clare, Ill. B. 1912. B.S., Central Missouri 
State Col., M.A., 1939, Ph.D., 1951, Univ. of 
Iowa. Master’s thesis, “History of Woodbine 
Normal.” A., Payroll Record Keeping, _“Improv- 
ing Personality in Business “Semes- 
ter Test in Bookkeeping,” Business Education 
World; “Labor Management Problems and the 
Secondary School,” American Business Educa- 
tion Quarterly; “Guidance Activities in Book- 
keeping,” “Levels and Competencies in Inter- 
Personal Skills and Traits,” The American Busi- 
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ness Education Yearbook. Two A.A.U.T.I. Fel- 
lowships. 


Thompson, Charles M., Asst. Prof., N. Texas 
State Col. 1510 Mistywood Lane, Denton, Tex. 
B. 1916. B.S., S. Methodist Univ., M.Litt., 1956, 
Univ. of Pittsburgh. Thesis, “R 

ping Centers.” A., “An Indian’s Reaction to a 
Japanese Prison Camp,” Base A Army Paper; 
“The Black Watch Regiment,” “The Royal 
Americans,” “The 44th Regiment of Foot,” “The 
48th Regiment of Foot,” Army Research. F., 
Univ. of Pittsburgh. M. Order of Artus. 


Toole, Cameron S., Agcy. Mgr., The Travelers 
Indemnity Co., 31 Lafayette Ave., Chatham, 
N.J. B. 1901. B.S., Northwestern Univ. Co-a., 
Questions and Answers on Ins. F., in charge of 
Insurance Agents and Brokers course, Pace Col., 
Instructor for Ins. Soc. of N.Y.; ty gd 
educational work for The Travelers Ins. Co 


Townsend, J. Russell, Jr., General Agent, Equi- 
table Life Ins. Co. of Iowa, and Adjunct Assoc. 
Prof., Butler Univ. 811 Bd. of Trade Bldg., In- 
dianapolis 4, Ind. B. 1910. B.S., Butler Univ., 
M.B.A., 1933, Univ. of Pa., C.L.U., 1935. Thesis, 
“Training of Life Ins. Agents.” Past Pres., In- 
dianapolis C.L.U. Chap. M., Indiana State Sen- 
ate. 

Trosper, Joseph F., Chairman, Ins. Dept., South- 
ern Methodist Univ. 2912 Yale Blvd., Dallas, 
Texas. B. 1918. B.S., M.B.A., 1948, D.B.A., 1954, 
Indiana Univ., C.L.U., 1951, C.P.C.U., 1957. 
Doc. dis., “Case Study on the Effect of Group 
Life Ins. on the Ownership of Individual Life 
Ins.” A., “Texas Ins, Failures,” “The Merchan- 
dise Floater,” “The Split-Dollar Plan,” “Borrow- 
ing on Split-Dollar,” “Agency vs. Direct Writer,” 
The Ins. Graphic; “Fed. Flood Ins.,” “Premium 
Financing,” Proc. of Cas. and Prop. Ins. Inst., 
S.M.U.; “Storekeeper’s Liab. Policy,” Rough 
Notes; “A Challenge to A.A.U.T.I. Members,” 
“The Basic Life Ins. Course,” “Appraising the 
Life Value for Key Man Life Ins.,” Jour. of Ins. 
A.A.U.T.I. Fellowships, 1957, 1960. M. Beta 
Gamma Sigma. 


Troy, Paul D., Life and Prop. Ins. Office and 
Instructor, N.Y. Univ. 100 Clinton Ave., Stam- 
ford, Conn. B. 1930. B.S., M.B.A., N.Y. Univ. 
Thesis, “Significant Developments in Govt. Life 
Ins. Since 1951.” 


Trump, Guy W., Dean, Sch. of B.A., Emory 
Univ., Atlanta, Ga. 823 N. Superior Ave., De- 
catur. B. 1918. B.B.A., M.B.A., 1948, Tulane, 
C.P.A., 1949, Ph.D., 1951, State Univ. of Iowa. 
Doc. dis., “Impact of the S.E.C. on Corp. 
Reorg.” F., S. Ill. Univ., Stephen F. Austin State 
Col., State Univ. of Iowa and Dean, U.S. Mer- 
chant Marine Academy. M. Beta Gamma Sigma, 
Order of Artus. 
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Trump, Ross M., Dean and Prof. of Marketing, 
Graduate Sch. of B.A., Washington Univ. 229 
E. Argonne Drive, Kirkwood, Mo. B. 1911. 
B.S., M.B.A., 1938, Ph.D., 1947, Ohio State 
Univ. Doc. dis., “New Orleans Free Trade 
Zone.” Pres., 1959-60, Amer. Assoc. of Col- 
legiate Sch. of Bus. F., Exec. Asst. to Pres., 
Tulane Univ.; Asst. Dean, Amer. College of Life 
Underwriters. On leave, 1960-61, European Pro- 
ductivity Agency, Paris, France. 


Tuan, Kailin, Asst. Prof., Upsala Col. 387 Pros- 
pect St., E. Orange, N.J. B. 1925. B.S., Chiao- 
Tung Univ., Shanghai, M.B.A., 1952, Univ. of 
Pa. Add. grad. st., New School for Social Re- 
search. Thesis, “A Proposed Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Ins. Program for China, Based on a 
Comparative Study of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Ins. in the U.S. and Great Britain.” A., 
“Report on Chinese Ins. Legislation,” Legislative 
Yuan (Congress) of Chinese Nationalist Govt. 
F., Central Trust of China, Shanghai and Hong- 
kong; Life Underwriter, Lincoln Natl. Life Ins. 
Co.; U. S. Dept. of State Fellowship. 


Turnbull, Knox, Gen. Agent, Provident Mutual 
of Phila. “Shadwell,” Shadwell, Va. B. 1916. 
B.S., LL.B., 1941, Univ. of Va., C.L.U., 1941. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Univ. of Va. Alumni Fund, 
Inc. F., Lecturer in Life Ins., Univ. of Va. 


Valenti, Raymond F., Assoc. Prof., Syracuse Univ. 
330 Southfield Dr., Fayetteville, N.Y. B. 1915. 
B.S., 1938. Fordham Univ., M.B.A., 1954, Ph.D., 
1959, Syracuse Univ. Doc. dis., “Taxation of 
Life Ins. Companies: The Savings Institution 
Approach.” A., “Proceedings of the Syracuse 
Univ. Conference on Consumer Credit,” Bus. Re- 
search Center, Syracuse Univ.; “Consumer Credit 
Trends in N.Y. State,” “Legislative Trends in 
Consumer Credit,” Personal Fin. Law Quarterly 
Report; “Theoretical Approaches to Taxing Life 
Ins. Cos. for Federal Income Tax Purposes,” 
“Taxation of Life Ins. Cos.: The Treasury Pro- 
posal,” Jour. of Ins. F., Public Acct.; Member 
of family partnership in export-import field; 
Training Consultant, Syracuse Agcy., Provident 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. M. Beta Gamma Sigma. 


Varner, Curtis L., Asst. Prof., Georgia State Col. 
of B.A. 735 Kenilworth Circle, Stone Mountain 
4, Ga. B. 1899. B.S., 1922, Washington & Jef- 
ferson Col., M.B.A., 1924, Harvard Univ. Thesis, 
“The Financial Structures of Independent Steel 
Cos.” F., Credit Mgr. and Chief of New Bus. 
Dept., Asst. Real Estate Officer for Old Colony 
Trust, First Natl. Bank of Boston, Harvard Trust 
Co. Taught P.M.S. & T. at M.I.T. and W. Mich. 
Univ. 


Vazquez-Cruz, Ruperto, Univ. of Puerto Rico. 
Box 1872 U.P.R., Rio Piedras, P.R. (School 
year, 1960-61, Universidad de Madrid, Madrid, 
Espafia). B. 1923. B.S., Univ. of P.R., M.S., 
1953, Univ. of Mich. F., Actuary, P.R. Ins. 


The Journal of Insurance 


Dept.; Consulting Actuary. M. Conference of 
Actuaries in Public Practice. 


Viger, George W., Assoc. Prof., Notre Dame 
Univ. 3427 E. Corby St., South Bend, Ind. B. 
1922. B.S., M.B.A., 1949, Louisiana State Univ., 
C.L.U., 1955, C.P.A., 1958. Add. grad. st., Univ. 
of Pa., Thesis, “Investment Trends of Louisiana 
Industrial Life Ins. Cos.” 


Vogt, Herbert J., Director, Arizona Ins. and Real 
Estate Sch. and Lecturer, Phoenix Col. 2405 E. 
Fillmore, Phoenix. B. 1905. B.S., Western 
Univ., A.B., Kalamazoo Col., M.A., 1929, Wash. 
Univ., LL.B., 1936, Kent Col. of Law, Chicago, 
J.D., 1952, John Marshall Law Sch. J.D. thesis, 
“Techniques Teaching Business Law.” A., In- 
dustrial Fire Ins. 


Webb, Bernard L., Exec. Secy. Ins. Advisory 
Committee, City of Richmond; Lecturer, Univ. 
of Richmond. 10601 Three Chopt Rd., Rich- 
mond, Va. B. 1924. B.S., Univ. of Richmond. 
Grad. st., Univ .of Richmond. F., Sales Corre- 
spondent, Hardware Mutuals. 


Werbel, Bernard G., Coordinator, Ins. courses, 
Queens Col.; Director of Werbel Institute, 4 
Seaspray Dr., Centerport, Huntington RD5, N.Y. 
Address after Dec. 1, 1960: 45 Broadway, Green 
Lawn, Suffolk County, New York. B. 1904. Presi- 
dent, Werbel Publishing Co., Inc. Editor, Gen. 
Ins. Guide; Life Ins. Primer; Accident and Sick- 
ness Primer; General Ins. Primer; Multiple Perils, 
Forms and Policies Primer; Workmen’s Comp. 
Primer. F., Coordinator, Gen. Ins. courses, Queens 
Col., Brooklyn Acad., Hofstra Col., Adelphia 
Col.; Educ. Dir., Metropolitan Dept., The Home 
Ins. Co., Brooklyn Ins. Brokers Assoc. Educ. 
Award, 1951. 


Wherry, Ralph H., Prof. and Head, Dept. Com- 
merce and Management, The Pennsylvania State 
Univ. 122 W. Whitehall Rd., State Col., Pa. 
B. 1905. A.B., 1932, M.A., 1939, Pa. State Col. 
Add. grad. st., N.Y. Univ., C.L.U., 1945. Thesis, 
“Feasibility of Obsolescence Ins.” Co-a., Ins. 
Principles and Coverage; Personal and Family 
Finance; A., “Social Security and the Local 
Agent,” U.S. Review; “Basic Survey Course in 
Ins.,” A.A.U.T.I. Jour.; “The Family, A Bulwark 
of Amer. Heritage,” Gold Book. F., W.Va. 
Univ.; Investigator for Commonwealth of Pa.; 
Representative of Shenandoah Life Ins. Co. M. 
Pi Gamma Mu, Phi Kappa Phi, Alpha Kappa 
Psi, Beta Gamma Sigma, Artus. 


Wickman, James A., Lecturer in Ins., Col. of 
B.A., Univ. of Wash. 332 E. 151st St., Seattle 
55, Wash. B. 1931. B.S., M.B.A., 1954, Univ. 
of Wash. Add. grad. st., Univ. of Pa. Thesis, 
“An Eval. of the Legal Status of Branch Bank- 
ing in the U.S.” A., “Ins. Buyer’s Clinic,” 
Best’s F. & C., 1958. 
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Widdowson, J. Howard, Assoc. Prof., Univ. of 
Denver. 5909 South Steele Street, Littleton, 
Colo. B. 1919. B.S., M.B.A., 1955, Temple 
Univ. Thesis, “Union Opinions on Selected Sczial 
& Econ. Problems.” F., Auto Club of Phila.; 
Albright Col., Springfield High School. Add. 
grad. st., Univ. of Pa. Huebner Foundation 
Fellowship. 


Williams, Arthur L., Head, Div. of Ins. and 
Real Estate, Pa. State Univ. 1849 N. Oak Lane, 
State Col., Pa. B. 1923. B.A., M.A., 1954, Pa. 
State Univ., C.L.U., 1959. Thesis, “Investment 
of U.S. Life Cos.” Co-a., Relief of Charges 
Made Against Employer Reserve Accounts in 
Pennsylvania, 1951-1958. Huebner Foundation 
Fellowship. M. Pi Gamma Mu, Alpha Kappa 
Psi. 


Williams, C. Arthur, Jr., Prof., Univ. of Minn. 
1856 Draper Place, St. Paul 13. B. 1924. A.B., 
1947, A.M., 1949, Ph.D., 1952, Columbia Univ. 
Doc. dis., “Experience and Retrospective Rating 
Plans.” Co-a., Economic and Social Security; 
Econ. Guidelines for Unemployment Ins., Minne- 
sota: 1958-67; A., Price Discrimination in Prop. 
and Liab. Ins., “On the Choice of the Number 
and Width of Classes for the Chi-Square Test 
of Goodness of Fit,” Jour. of Amer. Stat. Assoc.; 
“The Deductible in Med. Expense Ins.,” Jour. 
of A.A.U.T.I.; “An Analysis of Current Experi- 
ence and Retrospective Rating Plans,” Jour. of 
Fin.; “Col. Faculty Acc. Injury and Sickness 
Plans,” Rev. of Ins. Studies; “Some Econ. and 
Legal Aspects of Ins. Rate Discrimination,” 
“Workmen’s Comp. and the Handicapped,” 
Jour. of Ins. Cont. a., Life and Health Ins. 
Handbook. F., Columbia, Univ. of Buffalo. 
A.A.U.T.I. Fellowships, 1952, 1953, 1958. M. 
Phi Beta Kappa, Beta Gamma Sigma. On leave 
1960-61, to Univ. of Pa. 


Williams, D. E., Assoc. Prof., Lamar State Col. 
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covering basic principles, policy construction, contractual 
at Agee underwriting, rating, reserves, uses. Care- 

Ily indexed. Questions and problems after each chap- 
ter. Grader’s guide available. 

168 pp. Soft-bound: $2.50 


CONTENTS: Economic Importance ; Pelicy, Ingvedionte; Classes; Nature of 


Benefits; Policy Provisions; Uniform Provisions ; Appr 
ing, Rating, Reserves; Claim Procedures; Planning 


ication ; Underwrit- 
leeds ; te, i 


Sapeatins Coverages; Regulation; History and Development; Glossary of 


GUIDE TO LIFE INSURANCE 


3rd Edition 
by R. W. OSLER 
and C, C. ROBINSON 


Supplementary text for “Principles” course. Condensed 
sclasenee for “Life” or advanced life courses. Collateral 


reading for Economics. 





An up-to-the-minute authority in concise, rapid rea 
style. Invaluable for supplemen assignment and col- 
lateral reading. aes range of material in one book. 
erfectly organized. High-interest . Questions and 
problems after each chapter. Grader’s guide available. 

207 pp. Cloth bound: $2.50 


CONTENTS: Cost Factors; Policies and Uses; Industrial-Group- 
Wholesale, Etc.; Policy Provisions; Types Companies; Govt. Pension 
Plans; Uses of Life Insurance; The Industry. 





THE INSURANCE SALESMAN 


Monthly Life— A & S Journal 


Published by The Rough Notes Co. 
Largest of all the Life and A & S business journals, 
with almost twice as many subscribers as any other 
journal in its field requiring direct payment of sub- 
scriptions. Gives student practical view of the Life 
Insurance acquaints him with current prob- 
lems and trends. 


Annual subscription rate: $3. 


THE ROUGH NOTES COMPANY, INC. 


Insurance Publishers Since 1878 


1142 N. Meridian Street Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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May be obtained ON AP PROVAL! 


(Money refunded within 10 days) 

, * Loose Leaf Service 
WERBEL'S - Revised At Least Twice A Year 
f aL IN Stel oe @itiis): * Always Up To Date 


Gen 





HANDY REFERENCE GUIDE 
FOR STATE AND CPU EXAMS 


MR. WERBEL received the 1951 AWARD 
given by the Brooklyn insurance Brokers 
Association for outstanding service ren- 
dered in the field of insurance education. 

COST $1 5 45 Broadway 


Greenlawn, L.I. N.Y. 
TEL: 516 RL7-O111 





Each Revision $5.75 











PROCEEDINGS 


The Secretary has a limited number 
of Volumes 4-20 of this Journal 
available while they last for 25c each 


Order the Copies you wish. Those avail- 
able will be sent together with a statement. 
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We are deeply grateful to 


the American Association of 


University Teachers of Insurance 


for their continuing contribution to 


the development of our employees 


and to the growth and stature 


of the insurance industry. 








STATE FARM 


& 


INSURANCE 
® 





STATE FARM INSURANCE COMPANIES 


HOME OFFICES: BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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NEW BUILDING PLANS 











Staff benefit plans help bring to college employ- 
ment a degree of security not found in other 
professions. But these plans must keep pace with 
the times if your institution is to compete success- 
fully for competent men and women in the challeng- 
ing years ahead. 


In the interest of higher education, TIAA has 
pioneered many new concepts in staff benefits during 
the past 40 years. The CREF VARIABLE ANNUITY, the 
OPTIMUM MAJOR MEDICAL plan, the LONG-TERM 
TOTAL DISABILITY program are notable examples of 
innovations serving to reinforce academic salaries in 
the drive to keep college employment in the fore- 
front of American opportunity. 


TIAA Advisory Officers welcome the opportunity 





Are your benefit plans keeping pace? 


to keep you informed of the latest trends and devel- 
opments in benefit plans and to work with you in 
keeping your institution’s program up to date. 


You can get TIAA’s latest publications on staff 
benefit planning by returning this coupon. 














ee ee ee ee 7 
| TIAA-CREF M ! 
| 730 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 
{ Please send benefit planning publications. | 
{ Name: | 
Institution: 7 
| Address: | 
| ci State | 
L - 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 
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“Well organized, well written, readable, and understandable.” 
—JOURNAL OF FINANCE 


Casualty Insurance 
C. A. KULP, University of Pennsylvania 
Authoritative and teachable, this popular textbook provides an analytical 
treatment of hazards and policies, insurers and rates. It emphasizes basic 
spate. “wr of casualty insurance and enables the student to see how theory 
is applied to practical situations. Book explains contract features of various 
policies; develops and documents essential background facts; covers insur- 
ance carriers, rate making, health insurance, etc. 3rd Ed., 1956. 28 tables; 
635 pp. $8.00 


hroughout the book, the clear and logical exposition reflects the author's 
extensive experience as a practicing insurance man.” 
—BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 


Insurance 


Principles and Practices 
FRANK JOSEPH ANGELL, New York University 


A comprehensive introductory textbook combining a balanced treatment of 
the principles of insurance with a clear explanation of the practices and 
operations of insurers and a line-by-line analysis of various of policies. 
e general subjects of risk and the insurance method of meeting risks, 
the fundamental legal —— and the contract provisions and company 
practices common to all insurance are carefully developed so that the stud 
of specific —— falls into proper perspective. Instructor's Manual avail- 
able. 1959. 42 ills., tables; 894 pp. $7.50 


“The writing is clear and interesting . . . carefully planned and skillfully 
put together.” 
—AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Economic and Social Security 


Public and Private Measures Against Economic Insecurity 


JOHN G. TURNBULL, University of Minnesota; 

C. ARTHUR WILLIAMS, Jr., University of Minnesota; 

and EARL F. CHEIT, University of California, Berkeley 
This carefully planned textbook discusses the various public and private 
measures for extending economic security. It builds a set of analytical de- 
vices and then uses them to evaluate private and social insurances and 
assistances involved in such problems as old age and death, occupational 
disability and non-occupational illness, unemployment, substand work- 
ing conditions, etc. Book considers both the social and the political conse- 
quences of programs designed to alleviate, prevent, and regulate economic 
insecurity. 1957. 75 ills., tables; 539 pp. $6.75 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 














15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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OUTSTANDING TEXTS 








INSURANCE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES, 4th Edition 
by Robert Riegel, University of Buffalo, and Jerome S. Miller, 
Of Kalvin, Miller, Meyer and Sachs, Insurance Brokers 
The new Fourth Edition covers all the forms of insurance in 
one volume by: 
* Deseribing policy coverages and rating procedures for 
those who have no prior knowledge of the subject. 

» The new revision includes; > graded rates > new state 
legislation » new policy forms » new system of rates 
> new material on merit rating plans. 

1959 v 876 pages Text price: $7.95 


INLAND MARINE AND }RANSPORTATION INSURANCE 
2nd Edition 


by William H. Rodda, Secretary, Transportation Insurance 
Rating Bureau 
The Second Edition of this award-winning text (the Elizur 
Wright Insurance Award won by the First Edition) covers an 
extensive range of marine insurance topics, The reorganization: 
* Explains types of property which may be insured under 
inland marine policies. 
* Relates these policies to other types of insurance. 
» Places emphasis upon the trend toward “package” in- 
surance. 
1958 608 pages Text price: $6.50 


FIRE AND PROPERTY INSURANCE 


by William H. Rodda, Secretary, Trensportation Insurance 
Rating Bureau 
This book is designed to meet the changing needs of the in- 
surance field and covers every important aspect of insurance. 
* Separates insurance according to property Icss cover- 
age and liability coverages. 
- Organizes the functional approach so that it can be 
used with current insurance policies and fonns in every 
state. 


563 pages Text price: $7.00 





For approval copies, write: Box 903, Dept. n 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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